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To 
THE HONOURABLE. 
AND THE HONOURABLE 


CHARLES HOPE: 


GENTLEMEN, 


I N the following Work, my reflections on 
what I have lately read, are often modified 
by obſervations on what I formerly ſaw, 
during our travels in Germany, and parti- 
cularly by the compariſon which I had an 
opportunity of making, between the ſtate of 
the Pruſſian dominions in 1784, and their 
condition a dozen years before that period, 
when I viſited them in company with your 
late brother Henry, my ever regretted 
friend. 


A Beſides 


iv DEDICATION. 
| particular reaſon for of offering 


—— —ů — we oo 


the following narrative to you, the cam- 
paigns of Frederick, a Prince, concerning 
whom every enlightened mind muſt think, 
and every lover of letters muſt write, with 
pleaſing enthuſiaſm, cannot, in my opinion, 
be honoured with any better patronage, than 
that of two Britiſh officers, who, with the 
true ſpirit of the military profeſſion, unite 
that liberality of character, and thoſe attain- 
ments in uſeful knowledge, which are eſſen- 
tially requiſite, in a free country, to adorn 
the profeſſion of arms, and render it ſubſer- 
vient to the great purpoſes of national ho- 
nour and public happineſs. 


1 1 A. I . 


Dir: 


4. 23 moſt ant and moſt affec- 
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2 Your Fincere friend, 


and obedient; humble ſervant 


i ad e, Joux GILLIES 


20th June, 1789. 
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The PARALLEL F FREDERICK. II. / Pruffia 
with; PHILIP II. F MACEDONW. 


tntroduQtion. Ned of the Parallel. Philip and Frede- 
rick both tutored in the ſchool of adverſity. | Encountet- 
eld great difficulties at their reſpective acceſſiong. Sur- 
mounted them by ſimilar means. Lovers of pleaſure aud 


lovers of money, but gorerned by N Inventors 
in the art of war. Hiſtory of F redericles improve- 
ments. Both formed great generals and invincible ar- 
mies. Both eminent 'in arts as well as 'atths; 

architectural embelliſhments. Fond admirert of _ 
genius. Both met with ſignal inſtances of literary ingra- 
titude. With the cares of royalty, conjoined the cordial 
delights of equal ſociety. Eminent encouragers of pro- 
ductive induſtry. Their correſpondent diſdain for re- 
| ſpected errors. Their amuſements and luxury. Their 
; enlightened ſyſtem of political comy. Unremitted 
activity and unexampled ſucceſs in promoting "national 
proſperity. Their extraordinary attention to the educa- 
tion of their ſubjects. Their ſimilar relations to foreign 
powers. Correſpondent tranſactions in their reigns. 
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Their policy varied by, the, manners of their reſpective 
ages. Their magnanimity. Eſtimate of their military 
glory. Their Deaths — Page 1—5 2 


"View of the Reign of FREDERICK II. 


I. 


State of Pruſſia at Frederick's acceſſion. Of Auſtria. The 


pragmatic ſanction. Botta's negotiation. Frederick in- 


_  vades Sileſia. Obſtinate reſiſtance of Neiſſe. Negotia- 


tions during the winter. The campaign 1747. The 


battle of Mol witz. Its conſequences. Diſpoſition of the 
courts of Europe. Negotiations with France. With 
England. Neuperg's plot. Anticipated by Frederick. 
- He amuſes the Dutch and Engliſh. Rejects Maria The- 


reſa's overtures. Ambitious views of France reſpecting 
the diſtribution of power in Germany. Frederick defeats 
her ſchemes. Concludes a treaty with Maria Thereſa. 


Receives the ſubmiſſion of his new ſubjects. Diet of 
election. Elector of Bavaria choſen emperor. Intrigues 
in the court of Saxony. Frederick invades Moravia, 


and then Bohemia. Battle of Czaſlau. Peace of Breſ- 


hw - e 53—102 
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Frederick abandons the Emperor. His letter to cardinal 
Fleury. Belleiſle's retreat. Domeſtic improyements. The 


c idemy 
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 academyinſtituted. Negotiations. Secret treatyof Wirſaw. 
Treaty of Frankfort.” The French ſucceſsful in Flanders. 

| England threatened with invaſion.” Prince Charles bf Lor- 
raine invades Alface. Frederick's negotiations with Ruſſia. 
He traverſes Saxony. Invades Bohemia. Diſtreſs of his 
army. He retreats to Sileſia. Death of the Emperor. 
Negotiations for chuſing a ſucceſſor. Campaign of the 
French in Italy, and in Flanders. Frederick defends 
Sileſia. Glorious exploit at Jagerndorf. Battle-of Ho- 
henfreidberg. Injudicious meaſures of the French. The 
Great Duke of Tuſcany elected emperor. Haughtineſs 
of the Empreſs Queen. The treaty of Hanover. Fre- 
derick invades Moravia. Deſolates the Bohemian frontier. 
The battle of Sohr. The dangerous conſpiracy of the 
Auſtrians and Saxons. Frederick's ſtratagems. He ſur- 
piriſes the Saxons at Hunnerſdorf. Negotiates with the 
court of Dreſden. Battle of Keſſeldorf. Frederick's mo- 
deration in proſperity. Peace of Dreſlen 103-166 
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Domeſtic improvements in Pruſſia between 1746 and 1756. 
State of Auſtria, Kaunitz's intrigues at Verſailles. The 
treaty of London. Alliance of the great powers, Fre- 
derick invades Saxony. Defeats the Auſtrians at Low- 
ofits. Defeats and takes the Saxon army at Pirna. His 
generoſity to the vanquiſhed, Correſpondence with 
George II. Invades Bohemia. Battle of Prague. Alarms 
the diet of Ratiſbon. Battle of Kolin. Duke of Cum-. 
berland's campaign. Diſtreſs of the Pruſſians. : Battle of 

Roſbach. Battle of Leuthen. 100,000 Ruſſians diſ⸗- 


perſed 
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Fr rederick's J victories diſpoſe his e enemies to Peace. France 
f rekindles the flame of diſcord. Negotiations with the 
Porte. Prince Ferdinand's campaign. Frederick takes 
Sckweidnitz. Beſi ieges Olmutz, Barbarous ravages of 
the Ruſſians and Coſſacks. Frederick defeats them in 
the battle of Zorndorf. Surpriſed at Hochkirchen. | Ob- 
ges the Auſtrians to raiſe the liege c of Neiſſe, and Daun 
to retire from Dreſden. His ſucceſſes againſt | the Swedes 
and Ruſſians. Domeſtic afflictions. Proceedings of the 
Pope and other eccleſiaſtical princes againſt Frederick. 
Battles of Minden and Goyfeld on the ſame day, Revo- 
. Jution in the court of France. Battle of Kunerſdorf, 
 Frederick's winter campaign. Negotiations with Sardi- 
nia, Ruſha, France, and Denmark, Campaign of 1760. 
Frederick 8 ſtratagems. Marches to Sileſia between two 
Auſtrian armies. Battle of Lignitz. The Ruſſians in- 
5 Fade Brandenburgh. Werner's dragoons repel] the Swe- 
_ diſh flect. Enormities committed by the Auſtrians and 


ALL 
» 
5 Ruſhans. . They retire at Frederick's approach. Battle 
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10e | 
Treaty with the Porte. Views of Frederiek's enemies. His 
eampaign againft the Swedes, Ruſſians, and Saxons.” His 
ſingular camp at Bunzelwitz. Laudohn ſurpriſes Schweid- 
nitz. Frederich's ſtratagem for preventing the bad con- 


ſequences 
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ſequences of that event. The Auſtrians fleep eight nights 
on their arms. Frederick's neren with the Khan of 
wy the Tartars: with the Grand Seignior. Death of the Em- 
preſs of Ruſſia. Frederick's peace with Sweden. The 
& family compact. England breaks with Pruſſia. The 
campaign 1762, Frederick joined by the Ruſſians, | A 


177 


new revolution in Ruſſia. The Ruſſian army recalled om 
Fredericks camp. He profits of their continuance there 


s three days. Recovers Sileſia. Succeſſes of prince Henry 
; and prince Ferdinand. Frederick's boldneſs intimidates 


all his enemies, The peace of Hubertſbourgh. Cauſes 
a” Fredetick's unexampled ſucceſs, , He repairs t the evils 


| occalioned by the war 3 2797303 
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-Domeftic improvements from 1763 to 1773. Death of the 


king of Poland, and ſtate of that country. Politics of 


Ruſſia. State of Europe. Saldern's negotiation. ' Con- 


vention between Pruſſia and Ruſſia for ſupporting the 
Poliſh diſſidents.  Frederick's interview with — Empe- 
ror Joſeph. War between the Turks and Ruſſians. The 


treaty of partition, to which Frederick's s dexterity makes 


" Auſtria accede. Revolution in Sweden. Frederick p pre- 


vents a war between that country and Denmatk. State 
of the latter kingdom. The diviſion of Poland. Peace 
concluded between the, Turks and Ruſſians. Settlement 


of Poland. ae made by Frederick in his new 


acquiſition IM. - - as =: 
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CONTENTS. 


e H A . VI. 


The Emperor takes poſſeſſion of Bavaria. His correſpon- 
dence with Frederick; who undertakes the defence of the 
Injured princes. Frederick's negotiations and military 
ſucceſs. Peace of Teſchen. Having ſecured the public 
tranquillity, Frederick applies with undivided attention to 
the duties of his domeſtic adminiſtration. Analyſis of 
national proſperity. The means by which Frederick pro- 
moted it: 1. As to ſubſiſtence. 2. Defence. 3. Phyſical 
and moral improvement. 4. Enjoyment. 5. The aſſured 
proſpect of the continuance of thoſe benefits. The Ger- 
manic union. Frederick's employment during ſickneſs. 


His death and character 365—419 
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Introduction. Ground of the Parallel. Philip and 
Frederick both tutored in the ſchool of adverſity. - 
Encountered great difficulties at their reſpective 
acceſſians. Surmounted them by ſimilar means. 
Lovers of pleaſure and lovers of money, but go- 
verned by neither. Inventors in the art of war. 
Hiſtory of Fredericks improvements. Both form- 
ed great generals, and invincible armies. Both 
eminent in arts as well as arms. Their architec- 
tural embelliſhments. Fond admirers of men of 
genius. Both met with ſignal inſtances of literary 
ingratitude. With the cares of royalty, conjoined 
the cordial delights of equal ſociety. Eminent en- 
couragers of productive induſtry. Their corre- 
ſpondent diſdain for reſpected errors, | Their 

a B amuſe- 
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Aua 
anigſement and luxury. Their en lightened ſyſtem 
of political economy. L. nremitted  aivity ang un- 

, exampled ſucceſs in promoting. national properity. 
| Their extraordinary attention to the education of 
their ſubjecto. Their in milar relatiqns 70 foreign 

ES powers. Correſpondent tranſaftions in their reigns. 

| Their policy varied by the manners Cl their re: 
Ppeclive ages. Their magnanimity.  Eftimate of 
their military glory. Their deaths. 
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Entroduc- Ik the courſe of laborious application to a long 

e work, it is neceſſary ſometimes to unbend, and 

ſometimes to divert, attention: but amuſement. 
is more uſeful than repoſe, eſpecially when con- 
genial to the ordinary aim of our labours. De- 
voted for ſeveral years paſt to the illuſtration of 
that important period of hiſtory which elapſed 
from the death of Alexander to the dominion of 
Auguſtus, and which comprehends the actions of 
the greateſt men, and the revolutions of the 
greateſt nations of antiquity, I am tempted often 
to deviate into collateral tracts of ſtudy z to con- 
ſider, under ſimilar points of view, the genius. of 
ancient and modern times; to examine their re- 
ſpective merits in arts; and arms; to aſcertain 
their agreement by compariſon, and to illuſtrate 
their differences by contraſt. Of a man accuſ- 


tomed to give free ſcope to the exerciſe of ſuch 
| com- 


' FREDERICK AND PHIL. 
comparative meditations,” the Memoirs of Frede- 
rick II. of Prifia, copiouſly related by himſelf, 
and by a felicity equally rare, carefully publiſhed 
under the auſpices of his illuſtrious ſucceſſor, 
could not fail to excite the attention in a very un- 
common degree, ſince the enterpriſes of him whoſe 
tranſactions they deſcribe, accord far better with 
the tumultuous conflicts of Alexander and of 
Cæſar, than with the regulated tameneſs of _ 


el ighteenth cart | ; 
's 2 b | i % 


But there is one ptince of antiquity whoſe mix- Ground 
ed character, that of his late Pruſſian Majeſty — 
more nearly reſembles, than either the conſcious 
magnanimity of the Dictator, or the unbending 
heroiſm of the ſon of Philip. Of the founder of 
the Macedonian power, Cicero * ſays, that he 
was always great; yet unvaried greatneſs was not 
ſurely his prevailing characteriſtic. By his own 
acknowledgment, Philip, as well as Frederick; 

* eked out the lion's with the fox's ſæin;“ his 
actions ſometimes ſoared to magnanimity, and 
ſometimes verged towards meanneſs; and thougi 
he loved the art of war, which he ſtudied aſſidu- 
ouſly and ſucceſsfully practiſed, he never attempt. 
ed by force what could * ee pe by ad- 
dreſb e tun 8 10 4ʃ | glb 1790 
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Both tu- Concerning princes in whoſe characters and 
rA fortunes ſo many ſingular coincidences will be 
of adver- found, it may ſeem but a vulgar remark, that 
ar. Frederick II. of Pruſſia, like Philip II. of Mace- 
don, was tutored in the ſchool of adverſity. Dur- 

ing their early youth, the former was a priſoner 

at Kuſtrin, and the latter an hoſtage at Thebes. 

Yet to both princes alike, theſe apparent misfor- 

tunes, which might have oppreſſed the weakneſs 

of ordinary minds, proved eſſential benefits. 

During his detention at Thebes, Philip acquired 

the friendſhip of Epaminondas, and profited by 

the leſſons and example of that great man; and 
Frederick in his dungeon at Kuſtrin, afflicted by 

the double deſpotiſm of a king and a father, diſ- 
covered, what the tumultuous levity of a court is 

only fitted to conceal, the inexhauſtible reſources 

of his own vigorous mind; and laid a foundation 

in ſtudy and reflection, for thoſe ſolid virtues 


which afterwards adorned his reign. - 


Encoun- At their reſpective acceſſion to the throne, both 
_ Philip and Frederick had great difhculties to en- 
at their counter; the former to defend his title againſt two 
N pretenders to the crown, and four formidable ar- 
mies; the latter to conſolidate his dominions, and 

to procure for them among the ſtates of Europe, 

that rank in reality, which they enjoyed only in 


name. 
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name. Macedon, towards the forth of Greece, 
and Brandenburgh in the north of Germany, 
were countries barren and barbarous; and the 
inhabitants of both territories proverbial among 15 
their ſouthern neighbours for dulneſs of under- 
ſtanding, and groſſneſs of manners. The ancef- 
tors of Philip and of Frederick (even they whoſe 
virtues have been the moſt extolled by the ami- 
able partiality of their deſcendants) afforded not 
to either of thoſe princes examples worthy of imi- - 
tation; and it had been reſerved for both alike, 
to found the greatneſs of their families, and to 
redeem their ſubjects from contempt. This ardu- Surmoun- 
ous taſk, the Pruſſian as well as the Macedonian 7 _ 
performed in the firſt years of his reign ; and the m_ 
means by which he performed it were preciſely 

thoſe of Philip; perſevering induſtry and rigid 

« frugality ; augmenting the number and improv- 

ing the diſcipline of his troops ; above all, an un- 
remitted attention to increaſe his revenues by, en- 


larging the ſources from which they flowed. 


Both princes were addicted to pleaſure, yet te- Both lo- 
nacious of property; but neither of them allowed pe 6 


his amuſements to interfere with his affairs, nor grain 
permitted his habits, of parſimony to obſtruct his but go- 


projects of ambition: the gold of Philip broke _ by 
and overwhelmed the confederacy of his enemies, 


and 
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and Frederick ſpent almoſt his. laſt crown in the 
nen of 850 % Vis ds fits. * 
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Both in- In the art of * both were conſummate maſ- 


ventors in ters, poſſeſſing, nearly in the ſame degree, that , 


the art cf 


var. rare and happy mixture of courage and coolneſs, 


which forms great generals. The invention of 
Philip created or improved the tactics and the 
diſcipline of the Macedonians; their moſt ſkilful 
diſpoſitions and moſt deciſive movements mark 
the illuſtrious æra of his reign; and the impoſ- 
ing manœuvres of the Macedonian phalanx were 
thenceforih eagerly, but imperfectly, imitated by 
"Greeks and Barbarians. In this intereſting par- 
ticular, the merit of his Pruſſian Majeſty is not 
leſs conſpicuous ; and the importance of the ſub- 
ject not only juſtifies but requires an explanation, 

which, to be clear, muſt be copious, 
Progreſs ”' With the decline of the Roman empire, the 
N , profeſſion of arms, which had formerly been an 
dern Eu- accurate and refined art, degenerated into a trade, 
awkward in its practice, and almoſt deſtitute of 
Principles. | In the moſt celebrated engagements 
of the middle ages, ſtrength and courage oppoſed 
courage and ſtrength; and the. ſuperiority of num. 
bers decided the iſſue af a battle, with nearly as 
Wen certainty as therexceſs of weight inclines 
EN the 
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che ſcale of a balance. Guſtavus Adolphus, who, 1 
with an army of 25,000 Swedes, overawed * \ 
German empire, was the firſt modern general tat 
reſiſted: ſtrength by veloeity, and overcame force oe. 
by addreſs; and his rapid and ſkilful movements 
had already proved, what Mareſchal Saxe in his 
Reveries only ventures to predict, © that the time 
would come, when campaigns, and even battles, 
would depend on the feet, more than on the 
hands.“ But that illuſtrious Swede, who had 
been formed without a model, long continued 
without an imitator. In war, Conde and Turenne 
became celebrated names; Luxembourgh gained 
great battles with great armies: the, vaſt theatre 
on which they acted, and the honourable canſgit 
which they fought, conſpired with their own vir. 
tues, of cool combination and ardent execution, 
to conſolidate the well- earned fame of Marlbo- 
rough and Eugene. But the military art itſelf, 
was ſtill left by thoſe great men nearly in the ſame 
condition in which they found it; and if we cre- 
dit Meſſrs. Guiſchardt and Guibert, themſelves | + 
gallant officers and moſt approved military authors, 
none of thoſe ſucceſsful generals already menti- 
oned; no, nor Saxe, nor Villars, nor Vendome, 3 
owed ia ſingle victory to the ſuperiority of: their 
mancuvres; that ſublime branch of tacties which, , 
of Frederick a appeared, had been in modern times 
neither 
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neither exemplified by practice nor even Rey | 
in theory. 


From the pretended ſtudy of Grecian anti- 
quity, the fanciful and tong faſhionable Folard 
derived nothing but inapplicable illuſtrations to 


Juſtify his own extravagant ſyſtem; Without re- 
garding the difference between manual and miſ- 
file weapons, that adyenturous” theoriſt always 


advanced his column, which, how well ſoever it 


may be adapted to the nature of the former, is 


almoſt always inconſiſtent with the beſt uſe of the 
latter. The pedantic Puyſegur diſſerted gravely 
on circles, creſcents, and wedges, as if by retail - 
ing Grecian names he could have communicated 


Grecian ſcience. Each author propoſed and boaſt- 


ed his petuliar ſyſtem, while none of them ſeem- 
ed ſolicitous to regard the end at which the gene- 
ral ought to aim, or the means by which he is 
moſt likely to attain it; the end, not merely to 
occaſion uſeleſs bloodſhed, but to render the aſ- 


fault irreſiſtible in one or more points, ſo that 


the confuſion produced there, may be communi- 
cated to the Whole Une; and thę means, not 
merely to advance intrepidly and attack vigo- 
rouſly, but in the moment of onſet to form ſuch 
unforeſeen and ſkilful diſpoſitions, as will enable 
an army greatly inferior in number, to ſurpaſs 

| the 
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dhe enemy in exertion; and wherever the action 
= Hecly to prove moſt deciſive, to 3 a coef © DM 
| er font o a againſt a ſmaller.” 
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- Frederick ſeized as e principle, and revived 
diſcerned the delicate-modifications with which, 2 
according to the nature of troops and arms, and 
the diverſity of local circumſtances, the general 
rule muſt be applied to practice. From contem- 
plating the foldings and developement of the 
Macedonian phalanx, he completed what Guſta- 
vus had begun, and perfected the doctrine of 
evolutions. In the exerciſe and employment of 
foot, a difference of arrangement neceſſarily re- 
ſulted from the difference of armour” in ancient 
and modern times ; but the effential qualities of 
horſe remaining uniformly the ſame in every 
age, the Pruſſian cavalry had only to follow 
the 'examples which the Macedonians had ſet, 
and by which, under the ſucceſſors of Philip, 
they triumphed over the numbers of Aſia, as 
well as over the courage and ferocity of Africa 


and of Europe. Guided by this diſtinction, who forms - 


Frederick, who had himſelf embodied his ſqua- n the 2g. 


on the ans 
drons, formed them on the Macedonian model, 2 mo- 


made them lay aſide their carabines, taught them 


by -Frede- 


to truſt more to their ſpurs than to their ſwords, 


trained them to charge in full career, and redu- 
ed 
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ed their ſervice from the aukward and ineffectual 
ule of fire · arms, to that violent irruption ?, that 
cloſe, unexpected, and rapid aſſault, which is 
ſo often deſcribed with wonder in the memora- 
ble hiſtory of Philip and his ſucceſſors. It is af. 
His ob- firmed by Mr. Guibert, that the battles of Leuc- 
der. tra and Mantinæa ſuggeſted to Frederick the idea 
of his oblique order; but without attempting to 
prove this aſſertion, it may be obſerved, that 
armies in moſt ages, but eſpecially in times of 
ignorance, have charged, as often as it was poſ- 
ſible, with the full extent of their fronts. With 
the complete length of their reſpective lines, 
Clovis and Attila engaged in their deſperate con- 
flict; in the ſame parallel arrangement, Charles 
Martel fought againſt the Saracens, and Char- 
lemagne againſt the Saxons. Europe, however, 
had no ſooner emerged from the groſs: barbarity 
of the middle ages, than the commanders of 
armies | endeavoured to avoid this dangerous 
mode of combat, and reciprocally ſtrove to at- 
tack. each other in flank, by, detachments ſepa- 
rate from the main body. But Frederick, aſpir- 
ing to an higher aim, converted the occaſional 
buſineſs: of diviſions into the habitual duty of 
his line; and reviving the ſublime, tactics of 


G+ £ ' 110 . ö | i DIL 
H an nobody, Atrian, Plutarch, and Diodorus. 


Epami- 
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Epaminondas and Philip, rendered the attack 
in flank, which had hitherto been conſidered 
as OTE a in his ny 
drama. din Of 1: | 


/ 
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Amidſt the tumults of war and the intrigues Reftores 


of policy, that indefatigable prince found leiſure 


the Ma- 


cedonian 


deeply to meditate the inſtruQive examples which aſia 
Oo 


two imperial nations had left the rulers of the combat. + 


earth. The Macedonian conquerors, whoſe de- 
generate deſeendants fell a prey to the Romans, 
often defeated with twenty or thirty thouſand 
men, innumerable hoſts of warlike Barbarians, 
reinforced by large bodies of Greek mercenaries 
armed and diſciplined after the Macedonian 
faſhion. Equal or inferior in other reſpects, their 
uniform ſucceſs could reſult only from the pe- 
culiar merit of their generals; ſince the weapon 
on one ſide was not ſtronger than the weapon 
by which it was oppoſed, the hand that wield- 
ed it, muſt have been more active and more dex- 
trous. Yet, except by the ſavage heroiſm of 
Charles XII. of Sweden, who admired a charac- 
ter that had been disfigured ' by the romantic 
Quintus Curtius into the reſemblance of his on, 
the tactics of Alexander and his lieutenants paſ- 
ſed unregarded through the ſucceſſion of ages, 

till the congenial mind of Frederick perceived 
4 their 
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their excellence, and adopted them | as the high- 
eſt improvement of his military ſyſtem. Through 


the deceitful miſt of imperfe& tranſlations, 


he diſcerned the ſenſe of the original; and beheld 
thoſe accompliſhed generals, not marſhalling 
their troops after the dull formality of an unal- 
terable plan, but adapting their ever-varying 
operations to the infinite diverſity of circum- 
ſtances ; examining the ground in perſon, chooſ- 
ing their points of attack, and amidſt the -appa- 
rent intricacy of rapid evolutions, directing 
their multiplied yet eaſy movements to one de- 
ciſive termination. Did they mean to attack the 


enemy on either wing, a mode of onſet which 


Alexander practiſed often, and which Frederick 
always preferred, they ſkilfully maſked this de- 
ſign; and advancing at the head of their light 
troops, employed the complicated feints and ex- 
tended evolutions of their horſe, to cover and 
conceal the maſſy columns of their foot, which, 
as the lightning forms behind the cloud, pre- 
pared by one ſudden and unforeſeen mancœuvre 
to infold the enemy's flank, This movement 
generally proved deciſive. The infantry broke 
and repelled the enemy ; and the cavalry, which 
had firſt ſerved to maſk the attack, now haſtened 


forward to complete the rout, and to improve the 


victory. | 
An 
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An art chat has been reduced to preciſ bilip and 
is m0 longer the field for genius. The an Fran 


as well as the Macedonian tactics were adopted with, the 
without improvement, and ſometimes injudiciouſly —— * | 
imitated by allies and enemies. But the intel- 2 _— Sen 
lectual reſources of Philip and Frederick, which, 
amidſt the diſtreſſing ſcenes of unequal warkre, 
diſcovered expedients for each exigency, and pro- - 
vided remedies for each diſorder ; that dexterity 
in adapting means to ends; that flexibility in 
varying their meaſures without altering their pur- 
pole; and that ſagacity, profound and unexam-- 
pled, which diſcovered in matters of war, as 
well as of policy, extenſive ramifications of con- 
ſequences in the compact and almoſt impercepti- 

ble germs from which they were produced ;— 
ſuch ſublime attributes of the general can only 

be imitated or underſtood by thoſe who have 
received peculiar gifts from nature, and improv- 

ed them by habitual induſtry : advantages, un- 
common as they are, which appear to have 
been enjoyed by ſeveral Pruſſian as well as Mace- | 
donian captains; ſince Philip and Frederick are Their pe- 
eminently diſtinguiſhed above other conquerors er the 1 
by forming men worthy to ſecond them, and 
therefore uniformly ſucceſsful againſt various 
enemies, armed and diſciplined after their own 

model. 


In 


s 
1 7 


Philip and 
Frederick. 


alike emi- 


nent in 
arts and 
arms. 
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In all civilized nations, the moſt illuſtrious | 
characters have ſought diſtinction by the pen or 
by the ſword; becauſe tb excel in ſuch purſuits 
requires the keeneſt exettions of intellectual vi- 
gour. The glory of Philip and of Frederick 
reſults from combined excellence iii arts, arms, 


and letters. With reſpect to letters, time in- 


deed has obſcured the well- earned fame of the 
Macedonian; and even in his own age, the envy 
of an Athenian of Olympic audience, which had 


_ hiſſed the poetry of Dionyfius, not becauſe his 


verſes were bad, but becauſe their author was a ' 
king, might be more ſolicitous to repreſs the 
literary ambition of Philip, than even to reſiſt his 
arms. Yet the tranſactions of his public, the 
anecdotes of his private life, his wit and humour 
in converſation, the ſprightlineſs of his allies, 
and the ſmartneſs of his replies, together with 
his letters and his diſpatches, ſome of which are 
{till on record, exhibit a miniature, dimmed in- 
deed by age, of what Frederick is a picture, large 
as the life, and blooming in all the freſhneſs of 
colours. The ſame princes, who were their own 
miniſters and their own generals, aſſiduouſly cul- 

tivated muſic and other elegant arts, "Expatiated 
in the wide fields of univerſal ſcithce f, ſtudied 


* See Iſocrates's Orations and Letters addreſſed to Philip. 


+ See Ifocrates's Letters to Philip. 
and 
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and imitatedh the beſt authors, correſponded and 
diſputed with the learned men of their own 


time ?; and not oppreſſed with thoſe multiplied 5 


labours, Frederick found leiſure to prepare in 
his memoirs, an ineſtimable monument, for the 


example of r and the inſtruction of . 


15 


Not only, in, the variety, but in the caſt and; Coincide 
in the pe- 
bent of their genius, the coincidence is remark- culiar caſt 


able, The ſame. eaſy flow of animated compo. of their 


ſition, - the ſame livelineſs of fancy which will 
perpetuate their ſayings to the lateſt times, the 


ſame talent for ridicule chaſtiſed by equal polite-. 
| nels, the ſame judgment of things, and the 
ſame diſcernment of characters. Born amidlt.. 
the half barbarous Macedonians and Pruſſians, 
the minds of both princes emerged from the ob- 
ſcurity into which fortune had thrown; them; 
and finding nothing congemal to their own feel- 
ings in the objects with which they were, ſur- 
rounded, both looked abroad, and diſcovered, ; 
the one in Athens, and the other in Paris, men 


whoſe attachment they deſerved by a {\ mpathy 
of character and purſuits, and who were quali- 


fied to illuſtrate their courts, with a real ſplen- 
dour beyond, any that wealth can purchaſe or 


* See Philoſtratus's Lives of the Sophiſts. ns 
4 power 


minds. 
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1 . * power command. In his letter 1% Ariſtotle," 
* 8 for rejoice,“ ſaid Philip, not ſo much that a for 
Is ring is born to me, as that he is born at a time when 
1 Ariſtotle lives: And his Pruſfan Majeſty dif- 
covered a ſolicitude, the ſtrongeſt and moſt ex- 
traordinary, to acquire the friendſhip and en- 
joy the converſation of D'Alembert and Vol- 
taire. During a long and incurable malady, 
the former of theſe celebrated Frenchmen deriv: 
ed his principal conſolation from the 5 correſpon- 
dence of his royal friend; and the untivalled 
talents of the latter, were admired and praiſed, 1 
by a prince, above reſentment and above envy, 
after the envenomed fatiriſt, or rather ſerpent; 
warming in the boſom of friendſhip, exifleavour- 
* to Fg his invulnerable fame. | 
Both ex- Philip alſo found a Voltaire and a ſerpent in 
pefienced Theopompus the Chian, whoſe brilliant fancy 


ſignal in- | 
ſtances of and perſuaſive cloquence feebly atoned for the 


_ cruelty of his invective, and the wickedneſs of 
tude. his calumny. He was the friend, the hiſtorian, 
the admirer, and the ſcourge of the Macedonian 
Prince. His indecency accuſed Philip of the 
ſame infamous paſſions, which the impure fancy 
of the author of the Pucelle has imputed to the 
king of Pruſſia; while the Diet of the empire 


* Frederick for the fame crimes, of 
d , rapacity, 


— 
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rapacity, perfidy, and inordinate luſt of power, 
which the veheraent declamation of Demoſthenes 
has arrayed in ſuch force and ſplendour againſt 
the “ barbarous Macedonian.” | 


With the cares and the pomp of royalty, it has With the 
always been found difficult to conjoin the cordial — 
delights of equal ſociety, But this advantage, 8 
diflicult as it ſeems, both Philip and Frederick 8 8 
attained. With the ſame graceful eaſe they equal fo 1 
received the homage of courtiers, and received ciety. 
the leſſons of philoſophers; preſided in a council, 
or preſided at an entertainment; directed the 
operations of an army, or directed a band of 
muſic; and, living in a familiar intercourſe with 
their friends and generals, cultivated the virtues 
of the man, without committing the dignity of 
the king. Encouraged by the liberal feſtivity 
of their characters, the aſſemblies of their re- 
ſpective capitals became as animated, and almoſt 
as engaging, as their models in Athens and in 
Paris. Macedon and Brandenburgh aſſumed the 
air of Grecian and French colonies; and while 
a new ſcience of military evolutions was created 


or revived on the banks of the Lydias and the Thear- | 
Sprey, the vicinity of (thoſe hitherto obſcure — 2 


rivers was adorned by ſchools of philoſophy and now _ 
academies of arts, by temples, theatres, and their re! 


C palaces, 
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ſpetive Palaces,” which rendered the architectural orna- 
countries. ments of Potzdam- worthy of compariſon with 
| the magnificence of Pella. The ; inhoſpitable 
ruggedneſs of Hæmus and of Rhodopé, and the 
thick gloom of the German foreſts, inhabited by 

men more rugged and more gloomy than the 

rudeſt ſcenes of ſavage nature, were adorned by 

the ingenuity of Greece, or enlivened by the 
ſprightlineſs of France; and the ſeeds of improve- 

ment being ſown with care, and cultivated with 

ſkill, ſpeedily ripened to perfection, and rewarded 

the beneficent hands from which they ſprung... | 


Their cor- Eager to promote the advancement of thoſe 

dane dib. arts which embelliſh ſocial life and ſecure the im- 

dain tor mortal renown of princes by whom they are 
reſpected 

errors. honoured, both Philip and Frederick diſcovered, 

perhaps with too little reſpect for the public- opi- 

nion, an ineffable diſdain for thoſe doubtful yet 

- preſumptuous ſciences, which often change their 

principles, but never vary their object; which 

continually alter in form, but never improve in 

ſubſtance; and which the artifices of their pro- 

feſſors, and the ſtupidity of the million, perpetu- 

ate from one age to another, always flattering 

hope, and always diſappointing expeRation. - The 

quackery of phyſic, the chicane of law, the 

groſs deluſions of popular ſuperſtition, were con- 


tinual 
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tinual themes of ridicule with' the Pruſſian mo- 
narch, who, though he appeared as the champion 
of -the/'pfoteſtant cauſe - -againſt the bigotry of 


* 8 
fc * 


the Houſe of Auſtria, as Philip had been ap- 


pointed the miniſter-of Apollo's vengeance againſt 
the impious Phocians, yet deſpiſed as much as 


did che Macedonian prince, the coarſe engines 


with which he eondeſcended to operate on vulgar 
credulity. Of his reign throughout, it was the 
invariable aim to ſimplify the principles, and 
abridge the proceedings, of law; and notwith- 
ſtanding the perverſeneſs of his education, and 
the contagious company of French infidels, he 
ſtill admired the modeſt yet ſublime genius of 
primitive Chriſtianity, and laboured to diminiſh 
the influence of prieftcraft, its worſt enemy. 


From oppoſite motives, and with equal zeal, 
with which thoſe enlightened princes oppoſed 
the pernicious frauds of buſy idleneſs, they ex- 
erted themſelves moſt earneſtly and moſt indefa- 
tigably, to promote the uſeful operations of pro- 
ductive induſtry.” The fame ardent ſpirits who 
were deemed the companions and friends of the 
ſoldiers, were beloved and reſpected as the guar- 
dians of the peaſantry and the poor. With their 
own hands they gave the falutary example of 
rural labours; and condeſcended to direct and 

C 2 aſſiſt 


Their en- 
lightened 
encou- 
ragement 
of pro- 
ductive 
induſtry. 
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aſſiſt the humble induſtry of the miner and me- 
chanic. Eſtimating things by their intrin ſic 
worthy not by their appearance or their name, 
Frederick valued the moſt obſcure labourer as a 
perſon more important to the ſtate, than the ſu- 
pereilious hypocriſy of the moſt dogmatical Theo- 
logian, who with meekneſs and charity in his 
mouth, conceals pride and intereſt in his heart; 
or the oſtentatious garrulity of the petulant 
lawyer, and ever promiſing financier, whoſe 
boaſted dexterity, admired! by the multitude, ena- 
bles them at beſt but to confound. ſenſe, pervert 
juſtice, and array in the garb of ſcience arts of 
a fimilar kind, and only ſomething worſe than 
the ne tricks of the pedlar. e 


Their Both Philip and Frederick were i 


amuſe- 


Rs 03 10 a of muſical and dramatic entertainments; 


lnxury. they delighted in the company of men of wit 
5 and humour; and as ſuch men in Greece and 
Macedon were often buffoons and paraſites, 

Philip has been arraigned by the ſeverity of 
Theopompus for profligate extravagance of his 
companions. As both princes loved wine, 

and indulged habitually in the ſocial pleaſures 

of the table, Philip was accuſed as A drunkard, 

and Frederick as an epicure; 5 the keen eye 

of malice diſcerning on both occaſions alike, 

that ſpecific calumny, which would moſt offend 

or 
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or diſguſt their reſpective contemporaries. But 


admitting that in ſuch matters the Pruſſian, 


as well as the Macedonian, treſpaſſed the bounds 
of manly auſterity,” and even deviated into the 
ſerupulous delieacy of exceſſive refinement, yet 
it muſt be remembered; that both princes well 
knew that what is vice in men of moderate 
fortunes, becauſe in them it leads to ruin, is 
elegance in a wealthy nobleman; and that what 
would be extravagance in a nobleman, how- 
ever wealthy, is magnificence in a great mo- 


narch. To a king, the expences of a table 


and of an opera are paltry conſiderations; it 
is the diſſipation of a court, not the perſonal 
luxury of the prince, that can oppreſs the peo- 
ple; and however ſumptuouſly Philip and Fre- 
derick might fare, and however elegantly they 


enjoyed private life, the coſtlineſs of their do- 


meſtic eſtabliſhments never affected thoſe great 
principles which regulated their public adminiſ- 
tration. At their keen and diſcerning glance, 
the © pompous ſcience of political ccotiomy, 
which has been the object of ſo many laws, 
and the ſubject of ſo many elaborate diſſer- 
tations, ſhrunk into one _ ſimple and univer- 
ſal principle, Produce much, and conſume 
leſs than you produce.” By encouraging in- 
duſtry and diſcouraging luxury; by equally 
| | pro- 
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protecting all ranks of the community, but eſ- 
pecially patroniſing that portion which forms 
and perpetuates the ſtrength and \populdufneſs 
of the ſtate, rhe ſalutary purpoſes of natiô- 
nal proſperity were more effectually promoted 
in Macedon and Brandenburgh, in proportion 
to the means of improvement which thoſe 
countries enjoyed, than they have ever been 
attained elſewhere, by the perplexed” intricacies _ 
of finance, and the operoſe regulations of police. 
Tranfit It has been obſerved, that the beſt - gardeners 
ſyſtem of abound in the worſt climates ; and by a modi- 
| moe. fied application of this remark, we may affirm, 
that kingdoms,” the moſt highly favoured" in the 
diſtribution of natural advantages, are gene- 
rally the worſt governed. In ſome of thoſe 
kingdoms, the moſt liberal and the moſt enlight- 
ened, but where wickedneſs and wretchedneſs 
are ſtrangely contraſted with opulence and great · 
neſs, the reſources of the body politic ſeem not 
to de confidered as correlative with the united 
faculties of its component members; ſince govern- 
Ig ment, inſtead of being only ſolicitous to reple- 
niſh the common Tource, is obliged to employ 
ſtill mote care to convey the rich fluid into 
its particular ciſtern; although greater talents 
ſurely are required to make a nation flouriſh 
in 
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in reſources, than can ever be ſuppoſed neceſ- 
ſary to make it pay taxes. Taxes, as generally | 


impoſed. and applied, are contributions from 
the public, and ſometimes one portion of the 
public, to ſupply the luxury of another, and 
to protect the ſafety of the whole. The latter 
object may be openly profeſſed, and for the 
moſt part readily accompliſhed, ſince men who 
are able, will commonly be willing, to pay for 
their own defence; but to pamper the riot of 
extravagance, to feed the idle retinue of vice 
and folly, or to blazon in gold or diamonds 


the effrontery of proſtitution, for ſuch unwor- 


thy purpoſes the moſt unfeeling impudence can- 


not require the hard- earned bread of the labour- 


er, without diſguiſing what it would be danger- 
ous to avow, melting the tax into the price, 
rendering paſſion, and even the ruinous paſſion 
for play, a productive ſource of revenue, and 
thus ſtealing from public ignorance, what can- 
not be demanded from public juſtice. The. abuſes 
reſulting from one ſyſtem of government may 
be more flagrant than thoſe congenial to ano- 
ther; and certainly the worſt abuſes of liberty 


ſpeculatively diſappear in contemplation of that 


ineſtimable benefit: But if the poor labourer is 
unneceſſarily deprived of the fruits of his induſ- 
0755 E try, 
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tryʒ lit little matters in fact; whether he is cheat - 

ed or robbed, except that the generous robber 

will ſometimes be contented with a part; where- 

as to ſatisfy the deceitful;purloinerpand his end- 

leſs train of inſtruments and accomplices, the 

Vuviretched tributary” muſt relinquiſſi his whole 

ſtock; and while he | boaſts, perhaps, the glori- 

ous” freedom ol his conſtitution, muſt ſubmit 

to an alternative of the meaneſt or ſevereſt ſlave- 

ry, depend on charity for his daily bread, or 

ſubject his body to inceſſant toil; While he con- 

demns his children to premature drudgery, de- 
ſtructive to health, and ruinous to morals.” 


. 


— 
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Their na- Under the natural and cordial adminiſtration 
—_—— of Philip and of Frederick (for ſuch | epithets 
3 belong to monarchy when the king is a guardi- 

an and a father), the happineſs of the ſubject was 
allociated with the glory of the prince; and 
the greateſt pride of the prince aroſe from 
the proſperity of the people. Their induſ. 
try, attachment, and valour were his opulence 
and grandeur; his talents and his treafury form- 
ed their ornament and ſupport. The principal 
luxury of thoſe enlightened princes was that of 
ſocial feſtivity and learned elegance, which, like 


charity, ſeldom exceeds the limits preſcribed by 
_ prudence 
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prudener, not that of vain; 2 
— unbounded. 
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With a view to ee of fo: Inter- 
reign conqueſt, without domeſtic oppreſſion, me 
Frederick and Philip interchanged the cuſtoma- toms of 
ry inſtitutions: of their reſpective ages; the one 3 
by reviving a practice ancient and almoſt forgot- a8. 
ten, the other by anticipating futurity. The 
well-known cuſtom of funding, which in modern 
times has been carried to ſuch, exceſs as threatens 
to overturn the governments which it was meant 
to uphold; was firſt invented by the Macedoni- 
an; and in his peculiar ſituation, proved uſe- 
ful. With the money which he borrowed at 
comparatively low intereſt from the commerci- 
al and wealthy Greeks, he not only augment- 
ed his army and embelliſhed Macedon, but fa- 
cilitated his intrigues in Greece, and finally at- 
chieved its conqueſt. Frederick, on the other 
hand, convinced of the powerſul energy of rea- 
dy money, kept always a year's advance in his 
exchequer, and is one of the few princes in lat- 
ter times, who amaſſed a rich treaſury. His 
pay was, moderate, but punctual; it was not 
by the ſplendour of their expence, that he wiſh- 
ed his. miniſters to ſhine, in foreign courts, or 
his magiſtrates to be diſtinguiſhed at home: 


his 


z 
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bis magazines of arms and ammunition were pur · 


chaſed with half the ſums conſumed in the pre- 


Their vi- 


gilance 
and acti- 
vity, 


parations of his enemies; his country was diſbur- 
dened of an unproductive crowd employed in 
the neighbouring ſtates to adminiſter the public 


debts; and the king had always money at com- 


mand, to perform ſeaſonably the great functi- 
ons of the ſtateſman, without whoſe vigilant in- 
terpoſition, he well knew, that whatever dream- 


ing theoriſts might pretend, little advancement 


could be made towards national proſperity. 


In his youth, Frederick had refuted the per- 
nicious tenets of Machiavel; in his advanced 


years, he took up the pen to expoſe the faſhion- 


able but abſurd doctrine of Materialiſm: But 
the tranſactions of his whole life arraign the 
extravagance of that ceconomical ſyſtem, invent- 
ed by the falſe ſubtlety of Italy“, that the ſtate 
machine is capable of playing regularly, and 
producing the moſt ſalutary effects, without 
being directed by the ſkilful hand of the political 
artiſt. The condition of a king ought not, he 
fuppoſed, to reſemble that of the Epicurean dei- 
8. We in the continual ſunſhine: of | Lg 


ws * See Vico a as Scienza nuova, and Count Vern 


CEconomia politica, 


ment, 
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ment, ſurrounded with unalterable delights, and 
only ſolicitous that nothing may diſt urb their 
profound ſenſt of unvaried ferenity. Inſtead of 
the ſecure indolence in which” thoſe fancied be- 
ings placed their imaginary happineſs, the lives 
both of Philip and Frederick exhibit a conten- 
tious and buſy ſcene of perſevering and proſperous 


exertion. To the fatigues of war, ſucceeded in ro 
the labours of peace: to found cities, to . r of 


harbours, to drain marſhes, to improve waſte 
lands, to plant them with new colonies; and 
according to the various exigencies of commer - 
cial intercourſe, to interchange their arts, their 
occupations, and even their inhabitants, that 
the induſtry of one claſs of men might be -uſe« 
fully employed to excite and to cheriſh the in. 
duſtry of another: Such, during the ſhort inter- 
vals of ſucceſsful war, were the meritorious em · 
ployments to which Philip and Frederick deſtined 
even the firſt moments of returning tranquillity, 
employments which cover them with more real 
glory than their proudeſt W and richeſt 
conqueſts.. nanu zr A 
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"The donyeſtie: arrangements of Macedon and 
| Brandenburgh were directed by the {kill, and ſucceſs in 
maintained, as well as made, at the expence of 

their minions, 
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their reſpective ſonereignt. In the annals" of 
hiſtory it will be impoſſible to diſcover any ex- 
amples of princes, conſined by ſuch limited re- 


© | venues; applying ſo many milli6tis to the pub- 
. he ornament or the public ue. And yet, ſo preva- 
lent is malignity and envy! this feaſonable inter fer- 
ence in the affairs of their ſubjects has been ſligma- 
tized as tyranny, by many Grecian and many Ger- 


man writers; an accuſation which thoſe illuſtrious 
monarchs might repel by the following facts. At 
their reſpective demiſe, their kingdoms, taken 
ſeparately, exceeded the extent of 60,000 ſquare 
miles. Having doubled their territories, . they 
had likewiſe doubled their armies: Amidſt ex- 
penſive and bloody wars, Frederick had formed 
aitreaſury, and without impoſing any new tax, 
both Philip and Frederick had trebled their re- 
venues, and trebled the number of their for- 
merly deſpiſed and ignorant, but now intelligent 
and happy ſubjects. Warmed by their genial 
influence, the wilds of Thrace and the ſwamps 
ef Pomerania were converted into rich fields 
waving with yellow harveſts, while the obſcure 
banks of the Oder and the Axius were adorned 
by flouriſhing cities, ſeats. of the arts, and ha- 
bitations of peace. Foreign nations, admired 
their greatneſs, and extolled their courage; the 

5 F 
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Pruſſians and Macedonians praiſed their good · 

nels, and bleſſed their beneficence“ , t oſlid 

; ; batrmiboghopthh wht + IT „48 nt 1 10 25 rite 

| a6Tat the important concerns of education, with - Extraor- 
out paying due regard to which, the effects of I 2 AA 
all public meaſures are precarious and tranſitory 0 he. 
Frederick directed the keeneſt edge of his vigi- of their 
lanee. In the principal cities of his dominiona, 
academies were inſtituted for educating the 
young nobles; of whom the moſt diſtinguiſhed 

by talents and application were draughted to 

private and honourable ſeminaries, conducted 

under the king's immediate eye. In this extra- 
ordinary inſtitution, of which Philip however 

had ſet the example, and in which he formed. 

the men who conquered and divided the king - 

doms of the Eaſt, fifteen noble youths were 
educated by five preceptors of choſen merit, men 

who had borne arms in the ſervice of their coun- 

try, who were encouraged by the king's coun- 
tenance, and liberally rewarded by his munifi- 

cence. For the improvement of the public and 
l ren maſters were allured from 


„ See the Hiſtory df Avcicne* Greece, vol. iv, p. 353. | 
et ſeg. in Which Aletander gives a ſuceinct accoutit '< of hits 
father's reign. I (was unwilling to crowd my page with re- 
ferences to my own work ;. but this paſſage, taken from Ar- 
rian, will reward the trouble of peruſal, 
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Saxony, the [Attica of: Germamy! By che labo- 
rious countrymen of Luther, the Pruſſian Cab. 
viniſts were inſtructed in the doctrines of their 
religion and the precepts of their duty. Letters 
became as univerfal as they are uſeful; and it 
was ſoon impoſſible to find a Pruſſian peaſant who 
could not both read and Write. His Majeſty 
gave particular orders to the miniſters of the goſ- 
pel to be careful in debarring from the commu- 
nion table all thoſe whoſe education as well as 
morals did not appear, after repeated examinati- 
ons, ſufficient to entitle them to that facred pri- 
Mege. cn: A OT An 
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Similarity Ihe internal condition and domeſtic inſtitu- 
Imilar! : ; 

in the re- tions of Brandenburgh were analogous to thoſe of 
7 5 5 Macedon; and in the relation of thoſe countries 


dee to to neighbouring powers, in the foreign negotia- 
powers, tions of their reſpective princes, as well as in the 
principal tranſactions of their illuſtrious reigns, 
there is a reſemblance equally intereſting and ex- 
traordinary. In material and oſtenſibſe reſources 
both Philip and Frederick were extremely defici- 
ent; but this diſadvantage was compenſated by 
their own intellectual excellencies, the zeal and 
activity of their ſubjects, above all by the weak - 
neſs or worthleſſneſs of their meighbours and ene- 
mics. Towards the north of Macedon, the Thra- 


cians 
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cians and Scythians, as well as the/Illyrians on its Thoſe of 
weſtern frontier, were nations fierce and warlike, Philip; 


but barbarous and undiſciplined, impatient of ſub- 
jection but incapable of union, and alike deſtitute 
of ſagacity to contrive, perſeverance to conduct, 
or means to execute any memorable: enterpriſe, 
Towards the eaſt of Philip's kingdom, the nations 


of lower Aſia were wealthy and populous, and had 


long flouriſhed in the arts of peace; but they were 
diſſolved in luxury, and degraded by deſpotiſm. 
—On his ſouthern frontier, that magnanimous 
prince, doubtleſs, encountered adverſaries worthy 
of his arms, and experienced in the Greeks the 
united reſiſtance of {kill and valour. There was 
a Demoſthenes to ſpeak, and a Phocion to act; 
and other ſtateſmen and generals well qualified to 
conduct, a people of ſoldiers and citizens in the 


paths of honour and ſecurity. But the un- 


ceaſing animoſities of contending ſtates. blinded 
theſe unfortunate republicans to the deſtructive 
deſigns of the common enemy; their vigour 
was exhauſted in domeſtic conflicts; and their 
nation abounded in traitors ſo profligate and ſo 
daring, that the dexterity of Philip was enabled 
to conquer Greece by the vices of thoſe very men 
whoſe anceſtors had invigcibly: defended that 
n dy: their virtues. | | 


* | : 
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of Fredes...In- extent, in populouſneſs, and in wealth, the 


rick, 


dominions of Frederick were not more conſider- 
able than thoſe of Philip; and in contemplation 


of ſuch external advantages alone, had he com- 
pared his reſources with thoſe of neighbouring 


powers, che proſpect on all ſides muſt have damp- 


ed his ambition. Depending on his diminutive 
territory and ſcanty revenue, could he venture 
without the utzaoft imprudence to oppoſe the flou- 
riſhing-vigour of the Houſe of Auſtria, the con- 
folidated ſtrength of France, and the growing 
greatneſs. of Ruſſia, not to mention the Swedes, 


tamed for martial ſpirit, - and the invidious jea- 
loufy of his neareſt, neighbours, the eleQors of 


Hanover and Saxony, reſpectively kings of Eng- 
land and Poland, and alike willing to exhauſt 
the reſources of their kingdoms in maintaining 
the cauſe of their electorates? Frederick had 
conſidered this vaſt diſproportion between the 
ſmallneſs of his means, and the greatneſs of his 
deſigns; be had conſidered likewiſe that his ter- 
ritories, ſcattered at wide intervals from Courland 
to Brabant, and compreſſed on every ſide by 
warlike and hoſtile ſtates, were peculiarly liable 
to devaſtation or conqueſt. But he perceiyed 
at the ſame time, that the narrow and divided 
diſtricts which compoſed his kingdom, were pe- 
culiarly enriched by navigable rivers, adapted to 
| | the 


yrxebt ReR ADH Er. 
the tranſportation of firms and! magazine ;and” 
chat if, truſting to the fenſe of Honour with Which | 
be tad itifpiretl the diſciplined bravery of his 
troops, hie mould adopt a ſyſtem of conduct as 
bold as his character, and inſtead of being con- 
tented with fafety, aſpire to renown, that the 
particular ſituation of his territories would en- 
able him with fingular advantage to invade the 
dominions of his neighbours, and to ſpread the 
terror of his name through the wide extent of 
Germany. The exertions of nations, he well 
knew, depend, not merely on the force which 
impels, but on the {kill which directs their mo- 
tions: and an attentive examination and pro- 
found knowledge of thoſe who ruled Europe 
during the moſt important emergencies of his 
reign, afforded motives well fitted to encourage 
his reſolution and embolden his eonfidenee. In 
Auſtria, the ſceptre of Charles V. had deſoend- 
ed to a woman and a bigot, not indeed defici- 
ent in talents nor wanting in dignity, but diſ- 
graced by prejudice and often domineered by 
paſſion. The pacific tameneſs of Lewis XV. of 
France ſtill retained bim the humble pupil of 
Cardinal Fleury, a formal old prieſt, in whom 
caution fupplied the place of humanity, and who 
loved peace becauſe he dreaded war. The oſten- 
tatious vanity of Auguſtus III. king of Poland, 


D : was 
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was governed by the frivolous emptineſs. of the 


perfidious Count Bruhl, who ſacrificed the inte- 
reſts of his maſter to the gratiſication of his own 
paſſions. The indolent and voluptuous Anne, 
empreſs of Ruſſia, regretted every hour dedicat- 
ed to buſineſs as an hour loſt to pleaſure, and 
ſubmitted the direction of her councils to whom- 
ever ſhe had yielded the poſſeſſion of her perſon. 
George II. of England was, indeed, à prince 
of undaunted courage and moſt exemplary pro- 
bity, but his abilities correſponded not to his vir- 
tues. His punctilious littleneſs was better adapt- 
ed to the minute detail of a German electorate, 
than to the diſtinguiſhed part which, as ſove- 
reign of Great Britain, he was called to act on 
the theatre of Europe. Frederick ſoon difcern- 
ed his excellencies and his defects; his partiality 
for his electorate was improved with patient aſſi- 
duity ; his youthful animoſity to France was in- 
Hamed into implacable hatred; and at a ſeaſon moſt 
critical, George, from a rival and an enemy, was 


converted into Frederick's moſt zealous and moſt 


Correſ- 
ponding 


tranſacti- 


ens in 
their 
reigns. 


ſtedfalt friend. | 7 


Such were ihe relative and external ſituations 
of the princes” whoſe characters I have preſumed 
to delineate. and in the principal tranſactions of 
their reigns there may alſo be diſcovered a more 

than 
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than ordinary degree of analogy. The unex- 
pected invaſion of Saxony reſembles, both in its 
motives and in its execution, the rapid deſolation 
of Phocis: the ſingular revolutions of the ſeven 
years war, during which Frederick fought and 
negotiated with all the powers of Europe, may be 
compared with that long train of military opera- 
tions and political intrigues by which Philip ſub- 
dued Greece; and the conqueſt of the Perſian 
empire, which the father of Alexander under- 
took, but lived not to accompliſh, ſplendid as 

that enterpriſe was, cannot ſurely be better pa- 
ralleled, than by the boldneſs of an old man of 
ſeventy-four, born to inherit the barren ſands of 
Brandenburgh, preſcribing limits to the ambition 
of a young emperor, fortified by his alliance with 
the greateſt powers of the continent, and ſup- 
ported by the blooming reſources of the Houſe 
of Auſtria, 


It is a queſtion, which I preſume not to deter- h 
mine, whether either Philip or Frederick excelled impene- 
trable po- 
moſt in war or in negociation. Vet in their ließ; 
talents for the latter, they ſeem to be moſt pecu. - 
liarly diſtinguiſhed from other men, and moſt 
nearly to reſemble each other. In ſeveral” cha- 
racteriſtie excellencies they may, perhaps, have 
been equalled or ſurpaſſed ; but in the impenetrable 
| D 2 depths 
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depths of their policy, they ſtand alone and unri- 


valled. The aim of Cæſar and of Alexander was 
more aſpiring ; that of Titus and of Antonine was 
more laudable ; but in effecting their ſeveral pur- 
poſes, neither theſe nor any other great princes 
ever diſcovered ſuch penetrating forefight or 
ſuch patient dexterity, as appear in the conduct of 
Philip and of Frederick, and render a compara- 
tive view of their reigns the moſt engaging of all 
ſpeQtacles, to thoſe who delight in ſurveying, not 
the vulgar revolutions of force or fortune, but 
the active energies and unfailing reſources of ex- 
traordinary natural talents improved by habitual 
induſtry. 


Conſtitutionally ardent and impetuous, theſe 
princes gradually tamed their natures; in youth, 
open and ingenuous, they learned cloſeneſs and 
circumſpection from age. But the remembrance 
of what they once were, enabled them always to 


appear what they wiſhed to ſeem; and completely 


Diſcrimi- 
nated by 
that cir- 


diſpaſſionate themſelves, to controul with abſolute 
ſway the paſſions of other men, and render them 


uniformly ſubſervient to their own purpoſes. 
| 2 


— 


Yet the policy of Philip and of Frederick, tho 
that particular in which their real reſemblance is 


the 
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the ſtrongeſt, will for ever be employed to diſeri- yn. 
minate their characters, to paint them in colours 3 m 
the moſt different, and to diſtinguiſh them by their re- 
epithets the moſt contradictory. The ſubverſion ＋ 
of the liberties of Greece (of liberties which ſtrongeſt. 
Greece had long been unworthy to enjoy) throws 
a dark ſhade on the fame of the Macedonian. 
Amidſt the tumultuous licence, and profligacy 

almoſt incredible, of thoſe degenerate republics, 
Philip employed without delicacy and without 
ſhame, the engines of intrigue and the arts of 
corruption. He ſeldom made a promiſe which 
he did not break, or a treaty which he did 
not violate; and inſtead of concealing his want 
of honeſty, he boldly triumphs in his ſubtlety. 
Bribes, ſpies, traitors, incendiaries, falſe wit- 
neſſes and falſe oaths were his uſual inſtruments 
or accomplices ; and when we contemplate this 
part of his character, we are forward to pronounce 
him a deceitful and unfeeling tyrant, who ſtuck 
at no means however baſe, and rejected no ex- 
pedients however cruel, to gratify the luſt of am- 
bition by which he was devoured. But Frede- 
rick boaſts with becoming dignity, that he had 
never deceived any man during the whole courſe 
of his life; and indeed his enemies muſt allow, 
that he ſeldom commenced the hoſtilities of fraud, 
or was the firſt to lay the ſnares of deceit, altho? 
he appears on all occaſions as willing as able to 


- encounter 


\ 
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encounter art with ſimilat addreß; ; and confeſſes 
in two inſtances, a departure from his boaſted 
integrity, ſince he avows miſrepreſenting to the 
court of St. Peterſburg Prince Kaunitz's declara- 
tions reſpecting the diviſion of Poland, and ac- 


knowledges putting his foot on al tter negligently 


dropped by the French envoy Valon, and dit- 


miſſing that miniſter abruptly, that he might 
gain an opportunity of ſecretly reading what he had 
ſurreptitiouſly obtained. The conqueſt of Sileſia, 
the partition of Poland, and fome leſs memorable 


events of his reign, will bear very different con- 


ſtructions: they may be blackened by ſatire; they 


may be blazoned by panegyric. Yet, on the 
whole, it cannot be diſſembled that, compared 


with the king of Macedon, Frederick is to be 
regarded as a prince of ſtrict faith and exemplary 


probity. 


That pa- 


radox ex- 


Plaincd. 


Vet this advantage which appears ſo honoura- 
ble to the modern prince, is really honourable 
to modern times; fince in this particular, the 


lines of reſemblance were rather diſtorted by ſi- 


tuation, than effentially different. Without pre- 
ſuming to determine what modification Frede- 
rick's morals might have undergone, had he 


been the contemporary of ſuch monſters of luſt 
and cruelty as Chares or Olympias, we may 
venture 
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venture to, affirm that Philip's tranſactions would 
haye been leſs daring and leſs diſgraceful, had 
he flouriſhed in the eighteenth, century. In the CharaQer : 
age and country where it was his lot to live, men of the age 
abounded in energy, fortitude, and craft, but Phi 
were ſtrangely deficient in humanity, decency, lived. 
and juſtice, For two centuries before and after 
his reign, Macedon was the theatre of perpe- 
tual revolutions, which filled the palace and the 
capital with civil and domeſtic blood. Poiſon and 
aſſaſſination were the moſt ordinary expedients 
for puniſhing an enemy, or removing a rival: 
and amidſt all his artifices and intrigues, Philip 
is honourably diſtinguiſhed by uniformly reject- 
ing with deteſtation the uſe of the cup and the 
dagger. Firm in adverſity, he was moderate in His vir- 
proſperity. - When adviſed to deſtroy Athens, Bra | 
the ſeat of his moſt implacable adverſaries, he arg 
exclaimed, * Have I done ſo much for glory, rick. 
and ſhall I demoliſh the principal theatre of that 
glory! Demoſthenes, his active and inveterate 
enemy, long ſurvived the deciſive battle of Chæ- 
ronæa; and the treaty granted by Philip to his 
vanquiſhed foes after that deciſive engagement, 
was not leſs generous than Frederick's treatment 
| of Auguſtus III. king of Poland, when that 
perfidious and unrelenting adverſary, after be- 
ing driven from his capital and {tripped of his 
. © - revenues, 


Picture of 
. allow, that Philip in ſeveral, and Frederick in 


Philip's 
Magranl- 
mity. 
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revenues, was offered ſuch eaſy conditions of 


peace, as he could hardly have expected to ob- 


tain before his multiplied difaſters. Many 
priſoners taken in war, and many towns reduc- 
ed by aſſault, experienced from Philip, a degree 
of lenity of which there was hardly an exam- 
ple in the anterior annals of the world. In the 
language of an ancient- orator, he could digeſt 
an affront, forget. injuries, and forgive inſults ; 
and in performing innumerable acts of mercy 
and of bounty, his favours (as happened alſo to 


Frederick) were always enhanced by the grace- 


ful or affectionate manner in which they were 
conferred. FE 


/ 


But ſhould we allow, what indeed we muſt 


ſome few, diſgraceful inſtances, much exagge- 
rated however by calumny, ſtooped not only to 


the lowneſs of deceit, but even to the cowardice 


of cruelty ; yet this melancholy truth would on- 
ly illuſtrate that wonderful inconſiſtency incident 
to human nature, and even to the firmeſt minds. 
With ſuch ignoble and degrading qualities, no- 
thing furely can appear more incompatible, than 
the deſcriptions of the Macedonian prince, which 
the force of conviction often extorted from the 


mouth of his moſt exaſperated foe. Even the 


hatred 
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hatred of Demoſthenes ſeems converted into 
admiration at the picture which, in order to 
rouſe his degenerate countrymen from their le- 
thargy; he himſelf draws of the magnanimity of 
Philip, ſtruggling againſt bad fortune, repairing 
his difaſters in one place by ſucceſſes in another; 
wintering in the open air amidſt the ſnows of 
Thrace; expoſing his perſon in every encounter; 
bruiſed in the thigh, his eye tranſpierced with 
an arrow, yet eager to ſacrifice whatever re- 
mained of his body and of his life, provided he 
may ' accompliſh his purpoſes, and ſecure his 
renown. | renfider | 


* 


The counterpart to this involuntary panegy- Paralleled 
ric is to be found, and only found, in the mag- 7 
nanimity of Frederick; oppoſing during ſeven rick. 
campaigns the confederacy of France, Sweden, 
Germany, and Rutffia; commanding one army 
in perfon, while he directed the operations of 
k two others, and of detachments innumerable; 
embracing in his capacious mind the wide ex- 
tent of country from the Rhine to the 
Niemen ; amidft the actual fatigues of war, op- 
preſſed by the cares of preparation; his horſes | 
often ſhot under him; his body bruiſed by 
wounds, and tortured by diſeaſe, yet writing to 
his confidential friends, I find myſelf equal 
| to 
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to all this, and dedicate my moments of leiſure to 

the delights of philoſophy; which, during his 
ſevereſt trials, conſoled the Roman conſul, the 
father of his country, and the beſt model of elo- 
quence. I ſhall not, I hope, ever prove defici- 
ent in my duty, but remember that fortune is not 


in my power. Let my enemies ſhall never tri- 


Eſtimate 
of their 
military 
glory. 


umph over me; there will always be one way 
left to eſcape their perſecution.” 
In contemplating ſuch auguſt forms of forti- 
tude, we forget the dreadful calamities with which 
theſe ambitious princes were reproached by their 
contemporaries ; the demolition of cities, the de- 
ſolation of provinces, thouſands of men, render- 


., [ed miſerable, or deſtroyed in one day by the 


ſword, Yet to an accurate philoſopher, and 
even to a man of plain ſenſe and humanity, ſuch 
enormities will not be ſufficiently juſtified by ob- 
ſerving, that theſe monarchs expoſed their own 
perſons as much as thoſe of their ſubjects, be- 
cauſe the danger on both fides was equal, but 
the reward infinitely greater on the ſide of the 
monarch. A more plauſible excuſe may be 
found in the univerſal admiration -for military 
glory, and the praiſes beſtowed by mankind ra- 
ther on their deſtroyers than on their benefac- 
tors ; yet the wiſdom of Philip and of Frederick 

might 


FREDERICK AND PHILIP; 
might have taught them to deſpiſe the vain ac- 
clamations of the vulgar. In their vindication, 


however, they might ſtill urge, that their induſ- 


try repaired the evils which their ambition had 
occaſioned ;| that if great numbers periſhed in 
their wars, ſtill greater were produced by their 
policy; that the populouſneſs of their ſtates in- 
creaſed beyond example, and almoſt beyond be- 
lief; and that ſuch, unfortunately, is the con- 
ſtitution of human affairs, and of nature itſelf, 


that the principles of life are blended with the 


ſeeds of death; that without danger and toil, 
it is impoſſible to enjoy victory and triumph; 


and that war, in fine, is the mother of arts, 


being indiſpenſably neceſſary to awaken that ener- 
gy, and to excite thoſe exertions, which alone 
can produce any extraordinary advancement to- 
wards national proſperity. Vet ſuch arguments 
are not abſolutely concluſive ; becauſe the evil 
was preſent and certain, 'the good diſtant and 
contingent : and I much fear, that the military 
glory of thoſe renowned conquerors muſt not be 
examined too nicely, leſt that which at a diſtance 
ſhows an ineſtimable diamond, prove on a nearer 


PIE but a en bauble. 
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The parallel here drawn is remarkable, not Thos pa- 
el re- 


only for the exactneſs of its correſpondence, but markable 
for 
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* the greatneſs of its extent. Between great 

generals and great ſtateſmen, it is eaſy to find a 
reſemblance; and the ambition of onè prince is 
often the ambition of another. But to compare 
Philip and Frederick, is to delineate two men, 
whoſe individual characteis would ſupply copious 
materials for a large volume of illuſtrious lives. 
Directing the minute induſtry of his peaſants, 
and directing the operations of the ſiege of 
Schweidnitz, refuting the ſyſtem of nature, and 


repelling Mareſchal Daun, compoſing the pre- 


face to the Henriade, and ſettling the peace of 
Germany; Frederick engaged in theſe and many 
other ſeemingly incompatible occupations, appears 
rather a creature of fancy than a real exiſtence, 
not one man, but an epitome of human induſtry. 
By the confeſſion of Demoſthenes, who ſurely 
wiſhed not to exalt the merit of Philip, it required 
the gracefulneſs of Ariſtodemus, the wit of Phi- 
locrates, and, as he ſilently inſinuates, his own 
eloquence, to form a parallel to the Macedonian 
prince. Yet how many accompliſhments of that 
prince ſtill remained untold, to which none of 
thoſe celebrated Athenians could lay claim ? His 
invincible fortitude, his unremitting vigilance, his 
unalterable preſence of mind amidſt the greateſt 
dificulties and dangers; in one word, that great 
and art, the art likewiſe of Frederick, of 


convert. 
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converting a barbarous and deſpiſed diſtfict into 
a' powerful and reſpected kingdom. The parallel 
between the ancient and modern monarch is the 
more deſerving therefore of attention, on account 
of the unexampled variety of circumſtances of 
which it confiſts ; and this variety again, conſi- 
dered abſtractedly, forms itſelf the moſt intereſting 
link in the whole chain of compariſon. 


Notwithſtanding the ſtriking coincidence in Their 
the lives of thoſe illuſtrious princes, their deaths —_ 
form a remarkable contraſt. At the age of forty- ſtriking 


ſeven, Philip periſhed by the hands of an aſſaſſin, ne 
while preparing to carry his arms into Aſia. But 
his deſign did not periſh with him, ſince the ge- 
nerals whom he had formed by his precepts and 
his example, ſubdued the monarchy of Cyrus, 
and divided the kingdoms of the ancient world, 
which were long governed by their poſterity. 
Frederick reigned preciſely as many years as 
Philip lived; and died at the age of ſeventy-five, 
ſurrounded by a new generation of friends, who 
attended with affectionate concern his laſt mo- 
ments, reading, till his dull ear could hear them 


” 
— - — —— — 


no longer, favourite paſſages of Cicero and Plu- 
tarch, which he had marked with his own hand. 
The laſt exertion of his valour and policy was The laſt 


employed in defending the liberties of Germany, 2 
and 
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ons of And preventing the independent and warlike ftates 

-* 1 of that flouriſhing country from becoming tame 

and truckling provinces of one overgrown monar- 
chy. For ſeven years before his death, his ſword 
was ſheathed, and the mildneſs of his ſetting ſun, 
which had blazed ſo fiercely at its meridian, 
diffuſed beneficience and mercy, cheriſhed public 
proſperity, and ſuſtained in his warlike ſubjects 
that generous ſpirit of national emulation which 
his genius firſt inſpired. 


i { 


any In order to juſtify or illuſtrate this Parallel, it 


fog © would be neceſſary to deſcribe with brevity the 
narrative, Moſt memorable tranſactions of the two mo- 
narchs : but having formerly dedicated four chap- 

ters in my Hiſtory of Ancient Greece to the reign 

of Philip, I ſhall now endeavour to compriſe in 

nearly, the ſame compaſs the reign of Frederick ; 
employing principally the materials in his own 
copious Memoirs, written by that monarch at in- 

tervals of leiſure from important concerns, and 

ſwelled by perpetual repetitions, yet containing 

much intereſting information on the ſubjects of 

war and government; and exhibiting the charac- 

ter of its illuſtrious author under a point of view 

more reſpectable and more engaging than he has 

hitherto appeared even to the warmeſt of his ad- 

mirers. Since the age of Plutarch, this compa- 

rative kind of writing, which, in imitation of ſo 

great 
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great a model, I here preſume to attempt, has 
been rarely, and I believe not very ſucceſsfully, 
cultivated; though perhaps there is not any ſpecies 
of compolition better adapted to enlarge compre- 
henſion, or ſharpen diſcernment; to enrich the 
ſtores of fancy, or regulate the deciſions of judg- 
ment. And of all parallels, the moſt agreeable 
ſurely, as well as the moſt uſeful, are thoſe which 
embrace the memorable tranſactions and diſtin- 
guiſhed ornaments of ancient and modern hiſtory. 
In comparing men of the ſame age or country, or 
even of different ages and countries, in which the 
manners, like thoſe of modern Europe, have been 
moulded by religion and policy into nearly the 
ſame form, the fancy is tired by a perpetual re- 
currence of objects and images almoſt identical; 
but in parallels of our illuſtrious contemporaries 
with men who have flouriſhed at remote periods 
of antiquity, the lines of compariſon converge from 
a larger circumference, and afford a proſpect not 
only wider and more magnificent, * a 0 more 
highly varied. | 


1 
* 


For publiſhing this ſmall volume, therefore, 
any apology ſeems unneceſſary; yet the two fol- 
lowing obſervations may not be unſeaſonable. On 
moſt occaſions it is imprudent to write the hiſtory 
of rom! events, or the lives of great men, till 

many 
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many years aftet the former happened, and tlie 
latter flouriſhed. © But the circurnſtances attending 
the reign of Frederick, are peculiar. That en- 
lightened prince has been his own hiſtorian. | His 
accounts of foreign affairs; indeed; are often im- 
perfect, and ſometimes erroneous; the ignorant 
Michel, his reſident at the "Britiſh: court, totally 
miſled him as to the domeſtic tranſactions of Eng- 
land; but in what perſonally concerns himſelf, 
little new information can be expected, and none 
more authentic than that contained in his own 
commentaries, which in the nature and value of 
their materials form the counterpart, and in their 
diſfuſive copiouſneſs, the contraſt to the commen-' 
taries of Cæſar. | 184 


In the preciſion of Cæſar, we recogniſe the 
ſublime character of the DiQator ; but we regret 
that he frequently relates even his battles with a 
brevity reſembling that with which Virgil conveys 
the impreſhon of beauty. The military opera- 
tions of Frederick are on the contrary involved 
in ſuch a perplexity of marches and manceuvres, 
and loaded with ſuch an accumulation of local 
circumſtances, that although it would be unjuſt to 
claſs his deſcriptions with the prepoſterous deline- 


* Pulcherrima Dido. 
ation 


* 
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ation of Helen, by the Monk Conſtantine Ma- 
naſſes , yet we may preſume to compare them 


with the crowded picture which his admired Ari- 


oſto } has given of the charms of Alcina. By 


the. vigour of his inexhauſtible fancy, that delight- 


ful poet has enlivened and rendered alluring the 
detached features of the fair enchantreſs ; but all 


6 he ace act 
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the expreſſive energy of his diction is unable to 


communicate any diſtinct idea of the whole ori- 
ginal, becauſe the moſt ductile imagination is in- 
capable of joining his ſucceſſive images into one 
ſimultaneous pickure; and the perverſe ingenuity 
of the poet reſembles the fruitleſs operation of 
rolling ſtones with much labour up one fide 
of a hill, which have no ſooner reached the 


— ſummit, than they tumble impetuouſly down the 


other. 


- 


＋ By 7 urn Depbta ng, evoPgurs, EUYgeruTtnhy 
EuTapeiocy EUT(OT WT OG, Cow; %% N. And ſo On, heaping 
epithet upon epithet for a dozen lines. 


Conſtant. . Chron. p. 20. Edit. You, 


＋ Arioſt. Canto vii. Foc xi. 


Di perſona era tanto ben foi mata 
Quanto ne finger ſan pittori induſtri 
Con bionda chioma, lunga, & annodata, &c. 


Continues tbrough five ſtanzas of eight lines each. 
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Yet to thoſe who enjoy an opportunity of pa- 
tiently examining the ground with Frederick's 
Memoirs in their hands, the circumſtantial mi- 
nuteneſs of his narrative may prove ineſtimably 
valuable, eſpecially ſhould they be called to head 


armies or command detachments i in the countries 


which formed the glorious ſcene of his victories. 


But except by this deſcription of men, 1 much fear, 
that his prolix account of military movements will 
not be generally reliſhed, or even generally un- 
derſtood, The chuſing 85 a poſt, or the mas 
nœuvre of a line, depends on the vicinity c of an 
eminence more or leſs elevated, the form of a 
ravine more or leſs deep, the narrownels of a 


defile, the ſhallowneſs of a marſh or a river, and 


innumerable other particularities, which it is im- 
poſſible for words fully to deſcribe, and hardly 
poſſible for plans accurately to delineate; fince 
from attempts of this nature, books have been 
ſwelled to an immoderate ſize; and ſome of the 
largeſt plans hitherto publiſhed, have been ſo 


darkened and fo crowded, that it is often fruitleſs 


and always painful to confult them. For the la- 
tisfaction however of the young ſoldier, who, to 
the ſpirit of his profeſſion, adds the deſire of di- 
ſtinction, and therefore the love of information, 
but who enjoys 1 not an opportunity of accurately 

| ſurveying 
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ſurveying the various countries in which the Pruſ- 


ſians fought and conquered, it may not be an 


uſeleſs or ungrateful taſk to give a ſucein&, but 
clear and connected, view of thoſe great and de- 


cifive operations, the ſcenes of which being boldly 
marked by the hand of nature, admit preciſion 
and perſpicuity of geographical deſcription ; and 
which are thereby the beſt adapted to illuſtrate 
that ſublime theory, by the judicious application 


of which Frederick overcame difficulties ſeeming- 


ly inſurmountable. In the following narrative, 
therefore, though none of his battles are omit- 
ted ; yet thoſe only are circumſtantially deſcribed, 
which ſerve to explain his improvements of the 


military art, and to diſplay his nme ta- 
lents as a general. ; 


The character of that illuſtrious prince de- 
_ ſerved, and has obtained, the warmeſt gratitude 
of men of letters in every part of Europe. His 

perſonal qualities have been delineated by numer- 
ous biographers; the anecdotes of his private life 
have been laboriouſly accumulated ; even the mi- 
nute and tranſient occurrences of his reign fill 
many a ponderous volume. But the deſign of 
the preſent work is confined to thoſe tranſactions 
in peace and war, the effects of which being ex- 
E 2 tenſive 
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tenſive and permanent, communicate importance 
to circumſtances otherwiſe trivial, to the figure, 


the air, and the demeanour, and even to the petty 
habits and occaſional amuſements of a man ſo ex- 
traordinary. 


London, 
New Norfolk-Street, 
zoth March, 1789. 
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State of Pruſſia at Frederick*s acceſſion. Of Auſ- 
tria. The pragmatic ſanctiun. Botta's negotia- 
tion. Frederick invades Silgſia. Obſtinate re- 
Jiftance of Neiſſe. Negotiations during the win- 
ter. The campaign 1741. The batile of Mol- 
witz. Its conſequences. Diſpoſition of the courts 
of Europe. Negotiations with France. With 
England. Neuperg's plot. Anticipated by Fre- 
derick. He amuſes the Dutch. and Engliſh. Re. 
jeds Maria Thereſa's overtures, Ambitious views 
of France reſpecting the diſtribution of power in 
Germany. Frederick defeats her ſchemes, Con- 
cludes a*treaty with Maria Thereſa. | Receives 
the ſubmiſſion of hls'new. ſubectt. Diet of elec- 

tion. 
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non. Elechr of Bavaria choſen emperor. In- 
trigues in the court of Saxony. Frederick in- 


vades M oravia, and then Bohemia. Battle of 
. Peace of Breflaw, | 


CHAP. ” 15 death of Frederick William, his late 
wy Majeſty's $ father, the revenues of Pruſſia amount- 
State of ed to ſeven millions and four hundred thouſand 
ee crowns; the crown or thaler of Brandenburgh 
en 5 1 being then, as it ſtill continues, nearly equivalent 
William to three ſhillings and four pence ſterling. The 
: . 5 May, populouſneſs of that kingdom ſcarcely exceed- 
ed 2, 200, ooo perſons; the treaſury contained 
8,700,000 crowns; but Pruſſia loſt annually by 

the balance of trade above the eighth part of that 

ſum, The army conſiſted of 76,000 men, of 

whom more than one-third were foreigners. 

Such were the ſcanty reſources of a monarchy, of 

which the ſubjeQs were poor, and the territories 
unfruitful; and ſcattered at ſuch diſtances from 

each other, over the wide extent of country be- 

tween Courland and Brabant, that- it was eaſy to 


: attack, and difficult to defend them. 


Of Aur. Charles VI. was then emperor. He had juſt 
tria. concluded an unfortunate war againſt the Turks, 
tp whom he had been compelled 1 to cede the pro- 

vince of Servia, part of, utchy of Moldavia, 

| and 
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and the ore city of Belgrade. {Endowed 0 H. AP. 


with much application, Charles wanted genius. 

He ſpoke different languages, and underſtood the 
public law of the empire; but he nicely adjuſted 
the ceremonial of the court, and he. was a ſuper- 
ſtitious bigot, like all *-the princes of the; Houſe 


R 


of Auſtria. Yet while Prince Eugene headed his 


armies and directed his councils, Charles proſ- 


pered in war and negociation. But that great 


man, like his rivals in fame Marlborough and 


Condé, loſt the health of his mind, before his 
body fell to decay. The imbecility of Prince. Hg, 


Eugene was followed by intrigues among the Au- 


ſtrian courtiers, who had long envied his power 


without poſſeſſing any ſhare of his merit. The 


voluptuous and haughty Count Zinzendorf, hay- 


ing obtained an aſcendency over the feeble mind 
of Charles, his preſumption offended the Auſtrian 
nobility, and diſguſted the princes of the empire. 
By his advice forty thouſand of the beſt troops 
were diſbanded, and the remainder were allowed 
to remain inactive in Hungary, after the peace 
with the Turks. Charles's whole forces amounted 


to 82,000 effective men, and his revenues were 


computed at 20,000,000 crowns. , But he was 


loaded with debt ; his finances were Mae, 


* Such is Frederick's expreſſion, but I do not warrant his 


ed; 


ſereri ity. 
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c 13 p. ed his generals rere at yarianges and pen diſ- 


The Trag- 
matic 
ſanction. 


cord preyvailed among his miniſters. Overwhelm- 
ae by the difficulties of his ſunatiog, othe imer 
often lamented the vanity of greatgeſs i and his 
uneaſineſs of mind haſtenęd an; event highly in- 
tereſting to Europe. He died the 26th of _ 
tober, . ar i i zi to Hoi 
Alirgteins as 225: 

Charles VI. was the. lat 1 of the Houſe 
of Hapſbourgh. By a domeſtic ſettlement, diſ- 
guiſed under the name of the pragmatie ſanction, 
he had endeayoured to ſecure the inheritance of 


1 = his vaſt dominions to his daughter Maria Thereſa. 


his act had. been guaranteed by France, Eng- 
land, Holland, Sardinia, Saxony, and the holy 
Roman empire. Frederick William, king of Pruf:: 
ſia, acceded to the ſame treaty ; but upon the 
express gondition that the court of Vienna made 
good his right of ſucceſſion to the diſtricts of Ju- 
liers and Bergen. Inſtead of F erforming this con- 
dition, Charles VI. promiſed theſe. diſtricts ſuc- 
ceſſvely, to the elector of Saxony, and to the 
prince of Salzbach. At the death of Frederick 
William, bis ſon Frederick II. thus found him 
ſelf happily diſengaged from his father's ſtipulation 
with the imperial court, and fully entitled to adopt 
ſuch meaſures as beſt ſuited the intere{t, of his 
kingdom. Hie raiſed fificen new n be- 
* 9 gan 
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gan to embody and form his cavalry; and a een 
emperor's demiſe, his magazines were well fur- NE 5 


niſhed, his coffers full, and his troops ready to 
march. Having learned that important event at 
Reinſberg, when he was himſelf” confined by the 
ague, he made uſe of the bark, contrary to the 
advice of his phyſicians, and haſtened to under- 
take an enterpriſe, the ſucceſs of which was to 
decide the fortune and glory of * reg. 


The houſe of Brandenburgh had incontrover- Frede- 


tible claims to the two principalities of Sileſi 


So 


which were nearly as extenſive, and fully as valua· for invad- 


ble, as one half the territories which that houſe ac- 
tually poſſeſſed. Beſides the vaſt importance of 
theſe principalities, their ſituation on the eaſtern 
frontier of Brandenburgh rendered their conqueſt 
leſs difficult than that of Juliers and Bergen; 
and by the boldneſs of invading the rich pro- 
vince of Silefia in the firſt year of his reign, 
Frederick hoped to reſcue his family and his ſub- 
jects from the reproach of tameneſs and puſillani- 
mity under which they had long laboured. In 
the year 1727, his father had diſputes with the 
Hanoverians, which terminated amicably, but 
not very honourably. In the ſame peaceful man- 


ing dileſia. 


ner Frederick William had ſettled his differences 8 


with the Duteh. His moderation was conſtrued 
into 


/ 
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c HAP ee) ; and neigttbouring powers expect- | 


206 


Difficul- 


ties at- 
tending 
that en- 


terpriſe. 


* 


ed to inſult him with impunity. His ambaffädor 
was diſgracefully treated by an inſigiificant biſhop 
of Liege. George II. of Great Britain called 
him his brother the corporal. His officers were 
conſidered as mere adventurers in the trade 
of arms; his ſoldiers, as vile mereenaries; and 

the name of Pruſſian ſeldom occurred without 
ſome contumelious jeſt, or ſome diſgraceful epi- 
thet. The country itſelf, notwithſtanding its 


royal appellation, formed an undeſeribed ſpecies 
of hermaphrodite monarchy, which partook ra- 


ther of the meanneſs of an electorate, than of 
the dignity of a kingdom. Honour required 
that its doubtful rank ſhould be decided; and 
this conſideration was not the leaſt powerful in 
precipitating an enterpriſe manifeſtly attended 


with owe difficulties. - 


"Frederick had weighed theſe difficulties. The 
powerful Houſe of - Auſtria, with its numerous 
provinces and vaſt reſources ; the formidable con- 
federacy which had guaranteed the ſucceſſion of 
Maria Thereſa ; the ſeverity of the winter 1740, 
which made it difficult to keep great armies in 
the field; Pruflia, deſtitute of allies, and its troops 
unacquainted with ſervice, againſt veterans diſ- 
n by prince Eugene, and hardened in 


many 
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many an ohſtinate campaign. Tet the rivalſnip o HAT. 


between France and England afforded reaſon to 


hope, that , whoever was | expoſed to the reſent- 
ment of one of thoſe powers, would obtain the 

protection of the other. By the death of the 
empreſs of Ruſſia, which ſoon followed that of 
the emperor Charles VI. the crown devolved on 
Ian, a child, ſon to the princeſs of Mecklen- 
burgh, and prince Antony Ulric of Brunſwick, 
brother-in-law, to his Pruſſian, Majeſty. The 
prince, was, weak, the princeſs was capricious, 
and Munich, the true hero of Ruſſia, was maſ- 


ter of the government. To him Frederick diſ- 
patched Winterfeld, who had married his daugh- 


ter; the negotiation was ſucceſsful ; and Ruſſia 


was prepared for the events n to be tranſacted. 


Notwithſtanding many. orecautions for 1 Botta's 
_—_— 


ment, the forming of magazines, the prepar- 
ing of cannon, and the movement of troops 
naturally excited ſuſpicion. Mr. Damrath, 
the Auſtrian, miniſter at Berlin, appriſed his 
court that a ſtorm threatened, which he much 
feared would burſt on Sileſia. The queen's 


council replied from Vienna, We cannot cre- 
dit your, intelligence.“ The Marquis Botta, 


however, arrived at Berlin to compliment Frede- 
rick in che name of Maria Thereſa, and, if poſſible, 
| 5 Ul 


I 
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SHA p to penetrate his deſigns. The artful Italian dif. 
covered at once the project in agitation ; and 
after congratulating Frederick on his acceſſion, 
expatiated on the bad roads through Sileſia. 
The king only replied, © That thoſe who had 
to travel ſuch roads muſt gn to * their 
boots beſpattered.“ | ef 


/ 


The Pfl. Though immovably fixed in his plan, Frede- 
_ Sis rick had fent Count. Gotter to Vienna, to declare 
bw, 2: to the queen, that ſhould his maſter obtain ſatiſ. 
3 faction reſpecting his pretenſions to Sileſia, that 
prince would engage to aſſiſt her Majeſty againſt 

- her enemies, and to raiſe her huſband the Great 
Duke of Tuſcany to the Imperial throne. As: 

it was foreſeen that this propoſal would be re- 

jetted, twenty battalions and thirty-ſix ſquadrons 

already covered the Sileſian frontier ; they were 
followed by ſix battalions deſtined to block up 

the fortreſs of Glogau, the firſt place of ſtrength 

in their way along the weſtern bank of the 

Gder. Before his departure to join theſe troops, 

F rederick gave audience to the marquis Botta, who 

with the vivacity of an Italian exclaimed, © Sire, 

you are going to ruin the houſe of Auſtria, and 

at the ſame time to ruin yourſelf. *The king 

replied, « Your miſtreſs may, if ſhe pleaſes, ob- 


tain 1 mynaſtiſtance on n equitable conditions.“ The 
marquis 
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marquis became thoughtful, but ſoon ſtarting CH AP, 
from his reverie, obſerved in a tone of irony, 
e Your troops, Sire,” I acknowledge it, are 
fine; but ours have ſeen the enemy Reflect = 
in time, I beſeech you.“ Frederick rejoined, | 
4 my troops, you ſay, are fine, and you will 
ſoon know that they are brave.“ Botta reiterat- 
ed his ſupplications; but Frederick told him, 
9 That they had already N Are 


The invaſion of Sileſia being 4 known at rede. 35 


ricx's 
Berlin, excited the murmur of diſcontent, and ſpeech to 


the terror of deſpondency. To remove theſe — 
dangerous impreſſions, which were encouraged cember 
chiefly by the prince of Anhalt, who had ad- N 

miniſtered the government during the late reign, 
Frederick aſſembled the officers of the garriſon, 
and addreſſed them as follows: „In the war 
which J undertake, my only allies are your af. ; 
feftion and valour. Our cauſe is juitz and our, 
reſources are in fortune. Remember the honqur-. "_ : 
able exertions of your anceſtors/in the plains of, 

| Warſaw, and the field of Fehrbellin. Your del-., 

tiny depends on yourſelves: honours and rewards 


1 
await your meritorious -exploits. We arc going 


to contend with troops, that under prince Eu- 
gene acquired well - earned renown ; and our glo- 
ry, fat object which i is ever in your view, and 


1 which 
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Ci AP. wht” is alone worthy of your labours, our 
I. glory will be the greater, becauſe we are called to 
fight againſt brave men. Go! I will foon fol- 

ow. you to the ſcene of nen that awaits us,” 

F el u 26 

Lens The king left Berlin, after giving a 823 1 
1 ball, and arrived at Croſſen the 2 1ſt of Decem- 
174. ber. That day, the bell of the cathedral hap- 
pened to fall; an event conſidered as highly in- 
auſpicious. But Frederick turned this accident 
to his advantage, by obſerving, That it plain- 
ly denoted the bringing low that which was ex- 
alted; and what could be more exalted than the 
Houſe of Auſtria ? Whoever knows the people, 


will underſtand the efficacy of ſuch an argument. 


_ The troops marched in diviſions. The ſeverity 
Decem. of the winter prevented their encampment. As 
ber 23- they advanced, they were careful every where to 
proclaim the rights of the Houſe of Branden- 
burgh ; and at the ſame time a manifeſto was pub- 
liſhed, ſetting forth that the Pruſſians took poſſeſ- 
ſion of Sileſia to prevent its being occupied by a 
third claimant. The Sileſians were thus taught to 
conſider the Pruſſian army in the light of friends, 
an opinion ſtrengthened by religion, ſince two- 
thirds of that people were Proteſtants, who had 
lung felt the Hon on of Auſtrian bigotry. 


Having 
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Having advanced as far as Glogau, the Pruſans o * 
blockaded that place, the ſevere froſt preventing 5 | 
a formal fiege. Wenzel Wallis, the governor, *' BH 
had orders from Vienna not to be the aggreſſor; 1 
and, as if he had thought that to blockade was 
not to commit hoſtilities, he patiently allow- 
ed himſelf to be ſhut up within his ramparts. 
Meanwhile general Braun had been ſent to the 
defence of Sileſia, and with 3000 men attempted 
to ſurpriſe Breſlaw, the capital; which, being in- 
veſted with the privileges of an Imperial city, 
formed a little republic apart, governed by its 
own magiſtrates, and exempted from the mainte- 
nance of a garriſon. The prince of Anhalt hay- 
ing arrived at Glogau with ſix battalions and five 
ſquadrons, the king relieved the troops employed 
in the blockade, and marched towards Breſlaw 
with his whole grenadiers, ſix battalions, and ten 
ſquadrons. At the end of four days he appeared 
before its gates, while mareſchal Schwerin pro- 
- ceeded along the foot of the mountains by Leig- 
nitz, Schweidnitz, and Franckenſtein, in order to 
drive the enemy from thoſe parts. 


—— ec * to 
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The ditches of Breſlaw were frozen : 9 5 citi- His pro- 
Zeng had every reaſon to fear an aſſault; z and the pres m 
Pruſſians were already maſters of both ſides of the country. 
Oder. It Was; neceſſary to crave a capitulation; 

the 


8. 
0 HAP. the tremalities of which were abridged. by the en- 


9 1. 
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thuſiaſm of a Lutheran ſhoemaker, who having 


- ſtirred up the religious fury of, the * 
. the magiſtrates, to ſign an act of neu 
trality with the Pruſſians, and to open their gates. 


Having entered the city, the king immediately 


diſmiſſed all perſons in office under the queen of 
Hungary; a meaſure neceſſary ſor preventing 


© ſecret intrigues with the townſmen. His Majeſty 


Obſtinate 
reliſtance 


of Ne iſſe. 


left a regiment in Breflaw, and directed his march 


to Ohlau. The walls of that town were not in a 


ſtate of defence; the caſtle capitulated. The 
other places along the Oder were either taken or 
blocked up. But the city of Neiſſe made a vigor - 
ous reſiſtance. It is fituate on a river of the 
ſame name, which forms the ſeparation between. 
Upper and Lower Sileſia, The .ſeverity of the 
weather prevented a regular ſiege ; and the ac - 
tivity of Roth, the governor, rendered an aſſault 
impracticable. Every morning he cauſed break 
the ice which covered the ditches ; be poured wa- 
ter on the ramparts, which froze immediately; 
and he provided the baſtions and curtains with 
beams armed with ſcythes. The Pruſſians attempt- 
ed to bombard the place; 1200 bombs and 300 


red-hot balls were expended in vain. The king 


therefore cantoned his troops around Neiſſe, while 


| wiateſchal Schwerin, with ſeven battalions and ten 


ſquadrons 


FEST eee 2 
ccuadtonb overtail che wentrttfrontier, and tte | 0 6 0 
ed general Braut from") ehdörf, Treppad, 0 — — 
the” caſtle of Gractz. The Auſtrians retreated © 
into Morävia; the Pruſſian quarters were extend- 
ed to Jablünka) bn thefrontiers of Hungary, wy 


yi5151booumt pal 4 wo 


- Meanyhile count Gotter fill negotiated at vi. Negotia- 


tions dur. 
ena,” His commiſſion appeared an ænigma to ing the 


foreign powers, "who could not reconcile his reſi· 8 


dence in that capital with the hoſtile invaſion of 1741. 

S ileſta. The courtiers of the queen of Hungary 

told him, It Ill became his maſter, whoſe rg 

it had been in quality of arch-chamberlain of .th Fang 

empite to preſent the baſin to the hands of Mata eee 

Thereſa's father, to preſcribe laws to the daughs © * ' 
ter.“ Gotter, not yielding in pride, ſhowed pub- 


J 
18 in council a letter, in which his Proffian ma. 


jeſty had fard, * If the Great Duke is determined 
on ruin, let him be ruined.” That prince was 


diſeoncerted; but the count Kinky, chancello r bf, 


7 11 


Bohemia, the moſt preſumptuous man 4 A court | 
$314 * 


where arrogance had fixed her throne, took wp. 
the word, treated Gotter” 8 propoſitions as in ults, 4 
reanimated the courag e of his maſter, and Prey. 
vailed on him to break off the hegotiation. Ro- 
binſon, tlie Erivtiſh'! envoy at Vienna, radintained| 
that the King of Pruſſia ought to be reprobated 
as'a PER: ciati. But the king, by means of Win 
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CHAT. terfeld; had condliidedit defenſive alliance with 
Ruſſia. To a letter which he had written to car - 

| dinal Fleury, that miniſter returned a very favour- 
able anſwer. Sweden, which was ſtrictly allied 
with France, had ſent troops into Finland. Pruſ- 
ſia's greateſt enemies were as uſual; its neareſt 
neighbours, the kings of Poland. and England, 
reſpectively electors of Saxony and Hanover, Theſe 
princes having regained Ruſſia by their intrigues, 
entered into a treaty for dividing the Pruſſian do- 
minions ; and while they declaimed againſt the 
ambition of the young king, they pleaſed their 
imaginations with the appropriation of his terri- 
tories. This was the criſis at which the queen of 
Hungary might have obtained honourable terms 
of accommodation. The ceſſion of the duchy of 
Glogau would have fully fatisfied Frederick, and 
_ procured her the aſſiſtance of that 2 84 8 
all her enemies. 5 | 


nt Having put his troops into their winter quarters, 

ons for the the king returned to Berlin, to make the neceſſa- 
campaign 

1741. ry diſpoſitions for the enſuing campaign. A re- 

inforcement of ten battal:ons and twenty-five ſqua- 

drons was ſent to the army in Sileſta; and to over- 

February awe Saxony and Hanover, a camp containing thir- 

n ty battalions and forty ſquadrons, was formed at 

e in the. duchy of Magdebourg, a place 

conve- 
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conveniently-ficutte for inbading either of thoſe CH. EIS : 


electorates: The Auſtrians on their ſide were nat ?- 


idle. Mareſchal Neupe g. who had been detain 
ed in priſon ut Brunn ſince tlie peace of Belgrade, 


was appointed to command their army. He af 


ſembled his forces in the neighbourhood of Ol- 
mutz in Moravia, and detached general Lentu- 
jus to occupy the gorges of the mountains in the 
principality of Gratz, a poſition that enabled him 
to eover Bohemia, and to co- operate, when neceſ- 

ſary, Re LIT GIN to ne Sileſia. 


1151 to) 1 300 1 


The Auſtrian huſſars his W 3 Frederick 


narrowly 


advanced between the Pruſſian poſts, i intercepted 


convoys, and cut off ſmall detachments. In their oY 


ww 


ſkirmiſhes they generally prevailed over the king's bands of 


newly formed cavalry, but his infantry always 
maintained its honour unimpaired, | The Pruſſian 


reinforcements having arrived at Schweidnitz, his 


Majeſty determined to examine the quarters of 


his troops, in a country with which he was as yet 
unacquainted. The enemy were informed df his 
deſign, and prepared to intercept him. By mi. 


take they fell in with a party of dragoons at Baum- 
| garten, which they defeated. His Majeſty heard 


the report of fire. arms at Wartha, and haſtened (o 


the ſcene of action. But arriving aſter! the en · 
gagement, he had leiſure to reflect on the folly of 


F a. © his 


Takes 
| Glogau, 


the field. 


March 9. 


The PIO, 
trians take ſcattered to be collected ſeaſonably. The quar- 
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cn A P. his enterprile; ſince, bad his perſon been ſeized by 
wb. a party far ſuperior to his own, Maria Thereſa 


would have finiſhed the war r without friking __ 
ther ſtroke. tort 2d] 1b 7 
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The towns of Glogau and Brieg on the Oder 
were {till blocked up, and the ſeaſon was not ſuf. 
ficiently advanced to convert either blockade into a 
ſiege. Meanwhile the Auſtrians were continually 
reinforced by new troops, and it was ſuſpected that 


they would ſoon attempt to ſurpriſe the Pruffians 
in their cantonments, by penetrating through 
Glatz or Zukmantel. The king gave orders for 
contraQting his quarters, and ordered prince Leo- 


pold of Anhalt to aſſault Glogau in nine places at 
once. The town was taken in the ſpace of an 
hour; the cavalry having penetrated within the 
ramparts. Wallis, together with his garriſon, 
became priſoners of war. None of the citizens 
Fer i inſulted, no houſe was plundered ; the Prut- 
Han | diſcipline hone 3 in its full luſtre. | 


The king's troops however were {till too much 


ters of mareſchal Schwerin, in Upper Sileſia, were 
the moit expoſed, The mareſchal wrote the king, 
That if joined by a ſmall reinforcement, he would 
promiſe to maintain his poſt. Frederick weakly 

yielded 
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yielded to, his opinion, and adding raſhneſs to fa. © HA r. | 


and nine; battalions, and met the mareſchal gt 


cility, put himſelf. at the head of eight ſquadrons 


Neuſtadt. The firſt queſtion was, What news 
of the enemy ?”——< None,” replied Schwerin, 
< except that thei troops are diſperſed along the 


Sileſtan frontiers, from the northern confines of 
Hungary to Braunau in Bohemia, and I expect 
Next 
day, the king advanced towards Jagerndorf, on 
his road to open the trenches before Neifle, where. 
he expected the arrival of ſeventeen battalions and 
fourteen ſquadrons. His majeſty was on the point 
of his departure, and juſt giving his laſt orders 


every moment the return of my ſpies.” 


to the mareſchal, when ſeven Auſtrian dragoons 
were brought. to him. Theſe deſerters had left 
the enemy's, cavalry at Freudenthal, about fix 


miles diſtant, where their e and cannon ; 


were likewiſe expected, with which they meant to 
traverſe the quarters of the Pruſſians, and to com- 
pel them to retire from Neiſſe. Meanwhile the 
noiſe of fire-arms was heard, and every one be- 
lieved that the van- guard of Mr. Neuperg's army 


had already aſſaulted Jagerndorf, which conta 4 0 
but five battalions, five pieces of cannon, and 


forty charges of gunpowder. This however was 
a falſe alarm. The affailants conſiſted of fore 
R 1 20h; which had been ſent to reconnoitre 
| | the 
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© 1 A FP. th e Pruflian quarters, or Which bir e they ad. 4 
bm —xanced ſkirmiſhing tc to the gates oke 2 70 £ town which 
they loppoled-in poſſeſſion of the e enemy. Nees 
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Prepara- he King perceived the neceſſity of weinen 
tions for 
battle, - his army with all pollible expedition. The block 
ade of Brieg was raiſed. The duke of Holſtein, 
who was at Franckenſtein, had orders to join his 
Majeſty. From the ſecond of April to the tenth; 
the hoſtile armies kept in the neighbourhood. of 
each other, following for the moſt part parallel 
lines of march, and both deſcending the Oder 
towards Brieg. It had ſnowed for ſeveral days, 
and the ſnow Was ſometimes ſo thick, that it was 
impoſſible to diſtinguiſh objeQs at twenty yards 
diſtance. The Pruſſians were in danger of loſing 
tier magazines at Ohlau and Breſiaw; and, if 
defeated in battle, they had not any means of re- 
wen. On the tenth of April, which was clear 
"and ferene, their army, conſiſting of twenty-ſeven 
bon, twenty-nine ſquadrons, and three re- 
giments of huſſars, marched in five columns, the 8 
ler in the middle, the diviſions of infantry 
on each ſide, and the cavalry on the wings. In 
this order they advanced towards Ohlau, having 
learned that the enemy were cantoned in the 
neighbouring villages of Molwitz, Grunigen, and 
ö Huneren. As the king was greatly inferior in 
Ma cavalry, 
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cayalry, he had mixed i in the wings two den CHA Mr 
of ;grenagiers., When the army approached with. 11 
in two thouſand paces of Molwitz, his "Majcly,” wo 
_ acknowledges, that inſtead of marching briſkly to 
ſurpriſe. the enemy in their cantonments, he inju- 
diciouſly. employed near two hours in extending 6? noi 
his columns, and forming his line of battle. Ac- as 
cording to the diſpoſition, which he planned, his 

right wing ought to have reſted on the village of 

Th Herrenderf, and the left to have been flanked by 

the riyulet.. of Lauchwitz, which was bordered by 
a,marſh,, i But on the right, the cavalry not hav- 

ing extended themſelves, to Herrendorf, the in. 

fantry had not room to form; this obliged the © 
king to withdraw three battalions, from che f firſt. 
line, with which reſerve he covered the right laut 


of his infantry; a diſpoſition produced by necel- 
fag, yet one principal cauſe of his vigory,. 


* 
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- Mareſchal okay though he had ordere his The bas 


huflars to explore the country, particularly | pd Moline, 


the, road to Brieg, had not any intelligence of the 1: ck 
king's approach, until he ſaw his army formed 1 18 ui 55 5 


order of battle oppoſite to his cantonments. : He 


#13 389 1 He 


was obliged to extend his line under the, fire .of 


F : 


the Pruſhan cannon, The cayalry commanded by | 
Ræmer, were the, firſt i in the field. That intelli- i 
get r perceived chat Schulenbourg, who 


com . 
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eier emed the Pruſſian cavalry on the right, 
S wheeled his, ſquadrons a quarter circle to reach 


the village of Herrendorf, by which he expoſed” 
lis left flank. During this injudicious mancuvre, 
Ramer attacked them without waiting to form; 
and with his thirty Auſtrian, eaſily repelled the 
ten Pruſſian ſquadrons, and threw them into diſ- 
order. Their rout would have occaſioned that of 
the infantry, had not the latter fired on the fugi- 
tires. This fire, by which Ræmer was ſlain, 

made the enemy's cavalry retire; and the tuo bat 
talions of grenadiers, which had been mixed with 
Schulenbourg's ſquadrons, bravely maintained 
their ground, and formed in regular order on 
the right of the infantry. The king; who ſays 
that he thought to rally his cavalry us eaſily as he 

could have collected a pack of hounds; was car- 
ried along in their rout to the centre of the army. 
Having aſſembled a few ſquadrons, he brought 
them back to the right. It was now their turn 
to charge the enemy. But troops recently defeat- 
ed, and haſtily aſſembled, rarely hold firm. Their 
onſet was feeble; they were ſpeedily diſperſed, 
and Schulenbourg was flain. The Auſtrian ca- 
valry now attacked the right flank. of the Pruſſian 
infantry. Three deſperate charges were repelled. 


OEM The Auſtrian officers fell dead or wounded among 
tte tanks. By thruſts of the bayonet, the Pruſ- 


ſians 
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fans od tlie enemy's horſemen,” who pe- are 
riſhed in great numbers. Meanwhile, the Auf- , 
trian-infantty-advariced, and made incredible ef: 
forts to break the king's troops. Theſe troops 
however, and particularly the three battalions' 
which had been withdrawn from the line, and 
which now greatly ſtrengthened the flank, reſiſt- 
ed like a rock, and by their well-direQed fire 
thinned the enemy's ranks: The Auſtrian fire 
continued five hours with great vivacity'; and tie 
Pruſſians, who had exhauſted their ammunition, 
were in danger of being obliged to ſurtender for 
want of gunpowder In this extremity, they 
ſtripped the dead of their cartridges, and not oily 
maintained their ground, but advanced on their 
adverſaries. Meanwhile the Pruffian cavalry bad 
been victorious: on the left. In the begitming or 
the action, that wing which was covered by the 
marſhy banks of the Lauchwitz had been kept i 
reſerve ; und mareſchal Schwerin watched the 
opportunity of attacking the enemy's right fax, 
which being obtained, finally decided the iffte o 
this battle. The Auſtrians were totally rduted) 
and drinen to the village of Lauchwitz, where 
annmmn the e dane wor ver 
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This enen which ved e SO conſe- 
a coſt the queen of Hungary yoο men, 
beſides 
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eie elbe 180, officers, ſeyen pieces of cannon, and 
three ſtandards. The Pruſſians took » 200 priſon - 
ers; having loſt in the action 2500 men killed, 
__ and. 3900 wounded., The firſt battalion of guards 
loſt the half of its officers; and of, 899 men, of 
which it conſiſted, 180 . remained in a con- 
en duty. en bt ansngib et 5115 
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Brieg ca- ©. While n fled Ra the Neiſſe, the 
3 king determined to profit of his victory by form- 
ing the ſiege of Brieg, which capitulated eight 

days after the opening of the trenches. In order 

to fill up thoſe trenches, and to victual the place, 

the army continued three weeks in the camp at 
Molwitz; which interval was employed in exer- 

ciſing the cavalry, and in teaching them to ma- 
naeeuvre with rapidity. They were frequently ſent 
out in detached parties, to familiariſe them with 

5 varieties of ground, and to accuſtom them to 

Socceſſes adapt their evolutions to local circumſtances. At 
5 the head of one of theſe detachments, Winterfeld, 
who had ſo ſkilfully negotiated in Ruſſia, ſurpriſ- 
ed; and defeated general Paranay at Rothſchlot, 

and took 300 priſoners. In ſeveral other engoun- 
ters, the Pruſſians were equally, fortunate; and, 
their, ſucceſs was much owing to their enjoying the 
favour of the country, and thereby acquiring good 
MONO: But we forbear relating ſuch ex: 
ploits, 


EET! EDER der E | 


The battle f Molwitz, in which hs Auſtrian Sent. 


veterans had been defeated by raw troops, occaſi- 


with 


N 
Piste, Vile it W cr intehtin td deſeribe the © TY 
cofiqueſt"of Sileſta; ANTI IEICE huſſars./ A 5 
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oned much aſtoniſhment in the empire; it excited which the | 


Vienna, which prepared to reinforce Mr. Neu- 


of England and Poland, who reſpected the camp 
at Gentheim, which they had hitherto affected 
to deſpiſe, and in France, on the other hand, the 
ſucceſs of Frederick afforded much joy, becauſe 
to the politicians of that country, the time ſeem- 
ed nowfaſt approaching, when the houſe of Bour- 
bon might finally overwhelm the envied greatneſs 


of Auſtria, The mareſchal Belleifle, who was to Frede- 
take charge of the affairs of France at the diet of dich e ne. 


urts of 
che indignation and reſentment of the court of — | 


perg it produced terror and diſmay i in the kings events. ö 


gotia tions 


election to be held at Frankfort, came tothe camp with 


W 


of Molwitz, and propoſed a treaty of alliance with 


the king, for diſmembering the Auſtrian domi- 


nions, and raiſing the elector of Bavaria to the 


Imperial throne. By this treaty, which was writ⸗ 


ten, but not ratified (Frederick being unwilling 
haſtily to conclude matters of ſuch high moment), 
France ſtipulated to ſend two armies into Germa- 
ny; one to ſupport the nomination of the elector 


of Bavaria, and the other to overawe the Saxons 
| : and 


Ws 
ks | : 
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CH AP, and Hanoveriane: J Sweden; the ally of France, 

E vas likewiſe to be engagell in the quarrel, in or- 

der to furniſh ſuch occupation to the Ruſſians on 

their own' frontiers; as might prevent them from 

interfering in the affairs of Germany. Belleiſle was 

2 true Frenchman; and talked as if the Auſtrian 

doniinions had been already conquered... One day 

appearing in the king's preſence more thoughtful 

than uſual, his Majeſty aſked him, whether be had 

received any bad news? ©. Not at all, replied the 

mareſchal; © but the thought that embarraſſes me, 

Sire, is, what we ſhall make of Moravia.” The 

Hing propoſed giving it to Saxony, in order to al- 

lure the king of Poland into the great alliance; a 

mieaſure highly approved by the mareſchal, and af- 
er \terwards carried into execution. 


82 Din H lt r | 
2 [ The ee of Wen mite not We 
— they extended to England, Holland, 
dand all Europe. George II. ſent two miniſters 
to the Pruſſian camp; Lord Hyndford for Eng- 
Hand, and Mr. Schwichelt for Hanover. Though 
employed by the ſame prince, theſe miniſters had 
quite different inſtructions. The Hanoverian pro- 
poſed that the neutrality of his maſter ſhould be 
Oſnaburfg, and ſome diſtricts in Mecklenbourg, 
The Engliſhmaii offered his good offices to. me- 
45 diate 
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diate à reconciliation between the powers at war, OH 1 
and to procure for Pruſſia ſome diſtricts in Lower 
Silefiail': Schwichelt was more jealous: of Hynd- 
ford, than be was of the mareſchal Belleifle, and 
requeſted moſt earneſtly that his negotiation ſhould | 
be concealed from the Engliſh miniſter. In Ruſſia, 
Finch, the envoy of George II. blew up the flame 
of diſcord and, by the intrigues of the ſame 
prince, the Dutch were perſuaded to write a letter 
to the king of Pruſſia, exborting him wann 
_ _ ſom Sileſia. | 35 
This 4uplicity in waht court dasz e ae Reaſon of 
minedthe bing bo Conde ds he frony-wideBeanny, 
to which two articles were added; 1. That che conclud- 
French ſhould take the field before the end of —_ 
Auguſt: 2. That the treaty ſhould be concealed France 
until the publiſhing it occaſioned no detriment to June 
the king's affairs. This precaution was neceſfary; n 
for the hoſtile intentions of Ruſſia had already be- 
come manifeſt; Gooo Danes and as many Heſſians 
had been hired by Engliſh money to join the Ha- 
noverians, who had been encamped ſince the 
month of April; and the Saxons prepared to re- 
inforce the ſame army. In order to gain time 
for the arrival of French ſuccours, it was neceſſary 
to amuſe the Engliſh and Hanoverian miniſters. 
His Majeſty ſucceeded in this deſign, by allowing 
| the 


7 | 
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66k? ws treaty to be brought nearly to a concluſion, 
and then throwing in ſome new difficulty; 
which he pretended not to have foreſeen, and for 
the removal of which, freſh inſtructions were ne- 
e prod ere the Britiſh court. BoisTgfH yo 16n 


D. 


_ Gnome 
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Mak ii Fe camp, dich h had thus affumed the air of 
a r, à congreſs, was moved to the heights of Strehlen, 
gaining eden it was enabled to draw its pro- 
Auguſt viſions from Breſlaw, and to eover the Lower Sile- 
741. fix. During two months that the army continued 
in this poſt, Frederick raiſed recruits and collected 
horſes; and did both with ſueh ſucceſs, that his 
troops were rendered as complete as at the com- 
mencement of the campaign. Meanwhile Mr. 
| Neuperg, who had formed an impregnable camp 
| im the neighbourhood of Neiſſe, nieditated a deſign, 
W hichz had it not been ſeaſonably diſcovered, 
mig tit have changed the fortune of the campaign. 
Ini the cheap and remote town of Breſlaw, there 
were many ſuperannuated females, whoſe relations 
lived at Vienna, and who, from the bigotry of 
ſuperſtition, and the acrimony of religious batred, 
_ wete continvally deviſing means for expelling the 
hereties from Sileſia. In their conventicles held 
for chat purpoſe, Frederick contrived to introduce 
a falſe ſiſter, by whoſe vigilance he learned that 
f Neuper 7g meant to decoy him from Breſlaw, and 


then : 
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then return thither by forced marches, ene 
himſelf maſter of the town. GAY SF nn wn ee 
10 HES HSA RH of 16m SBR ie SH ie, . 
To een diſaſter, Which would have Antici- 
not only ſeparated the Pruſſians from their maga- f _ * 
zines, but intercepted the communication which, ich, who 
by means of the Oder, they maintained with himſelf 
Brandenburgh;” Frederick required the preſence 22 
of the magiſtrates of Breſlaw in his camp. Several tal, Au- 
Priffian detachments marched by different routes s 
towards the ſuburbs of that place. Free paſſage wass 
demanded for a regiment, which entered by one 
gate, while the breaking down of a cart embarraſſed 
another. The Pruſſians thus made themſelves maſ- 
ters of the town without committing the ſmalleſt 
diſorder; and the inhabitants ſwore allegiance 
to his Majeſty. Mr. Neuperg bad advanced as far 
as Frankenſtein, in order to make the king xetire 
from Breſlaw; but finding his plot anticipated, 
he endeavoured to ſurpriſe the Pruſſian magazine 
at ee g pe which RIG likewiſe iter 
7 Net b h. 
The Beeler ks Proflian arms, at Nw The Bri- 
inſpired by the French, who by this time had paſſed tin mi. 


niſter ne- 


the Rhine, humbled” the pride of the [Auſtrian one 
with Fre- 


miniſters; vho diſpatched Mr. Robinſon, 1 Britiſh qerick in 


Key . 8 be eee men. favour of 


1510 {i 4 | ? ; 211 In ͤThereſa. 
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In che name of Maria Thereſa,/that miniſter offered 
his Majeſty the town of Limburgh, Spaniſh Gelder- 
land, and two millions of crowns, on condition 
chat he immediately cauſed: his troops to evacuate 


oy il br and reſigned” for ever his pretenſiohs to 


that duchy, Robinſon was an enthuſiaſtie ad- 
wirer of the queen of Hungary, and negotisted, 
or rather harangued, in her favour with as much 
emphaſis and boldneſs as he would have ſpoke in 
the Houſe of Commons. The king, WhO ſaw ridi- 
culous characters in their true light, aſſumed the 
ſame tone, and replied, © That princes devoid of 
_ honour bartered their rights for money: that ſuch 


wy a propofal was an inſult to his own feelings; and 
©” chat een his army would think him unworthy to 
© command them, ſhould his weakneſs diſgracefully 


relign what their valour had gloriouſſy acquired. 


| Wathour the blackeſt ingratitude, can 1 abandon 


the numerous Proteſtants in Sileſia to the bigoted 


rage of their oppreflors ? Can I cede the inheri- 


tance gf, thoſe rights delivered down from my an- F 


ceſtors, without ſubjecting my name to the eternal 


reproach of poſterity ? No! 1 will rather periſh 


with my;whole army in the field:of.battle.—-This, 
Mo 1 chat honour allows me 0 
0 ede Fo beta bos babs 
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, Haring Mine didaied-rhE enthüllt Ir Soner G fl Xe 


nation at an-efcliufiaſin-{till-botder than his Ou, B.. 
Frederick continued ſtudiouſſy to flatter lord 8 


Hyndford, and to amuſe England and Holland. amuſes 


To theſe maritime powers he communicated the NN op 


queen of Hungary's propoſal, made by Mr. Ro- inn. 
binſon, and excuſed his rejecting it, by ſaying; 
that he knew too well the importance of the Bar- 
rier Treaty to hate accepted, inſtead of Linburgh 
and Spaniſh Gelderland, even Brabant itſelf, had 
the mne an to maks t that offer. 


* 17 NM 


ee * time Frederick e from ha Purchaſes 


eleQor of Bavaria, to whom he promiſed his vote — 
at the enſuing diet, the mountainous principality from the 


elector of 


of Glatz, for 400, ooo crowns. It is worthy of Bavaria. 
obſervation, that the elector had never enjoyed 
poſſeſſion of the country which he thus fold. ” B 
the ſame treaty, Bavaria guaranteed Sileſia to 
the king of Pruſſia, and his Majeſty guaranteed 
Upper Auſtria, the TRE Tg . en 
to the electort. 2K 11 0 2101195 
Mira other TROY 1 nan 7 4 010 81 
Meanwhile an Inioreadt event OT in the King of 
north. Swedlen having undertaken a war bgtinſf Tye 
Ruſſia, retarded and rendered doubtful the aſſiſt- . Zo 
ance which the kings of England and Poland ex- _ 


A from that empire. Diſappointed in his © PC. 
G hopes 


\ 
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HAP. hopes of dividing the Pruſſian dominions with 


I. 


ſia; Au- 
Lol 31, 
1741. 


his neighbour, the elector of Saxony, Auguſtus III. 
adopted a new ſyſtem, and entered into the league 
for deſtroying the Houſe of Auſtria. In return 
for his aſſiſtance towards accompliſhing this deſign, 
he obtained a promiſe of Moravia and Obermann- 
hartſberg, which diſtricts were to be erected into 
a kingdom. The empreſs queen, alarmed by 
theſe projects, ſent back her Engliſh negotiator 
to the Pruſſian camp, carrying with him a map of 
Sileſia, on which the ceſſion of four principalities 
had been marked with a ſtroke of ink. He was 
received coldly, and diſmiſſed contemptuoully. 


The enemies of Pruſſia had held themſelves too 


ſure of the aſſiſtance of Ruſſia, by means of which 


Frederick 
iejects 


Maria 


they expected to compel his Majeſty to crave 
peace on his knees; but ſuch are the ſports of 
fortune, that almoſt the reverſe happened. 

The French and Bavarian armies began their 
operations with vigour. Having invaded Upper 


Thereſa's Auſtria, they proceeded to the neighbourhood of 


Overtures. 


Lintz, the capital; while Frederick, co-operating 
{trenuoully with his allies, made a bold attempt 
to intercept Mr. Neuperg from Neiſſe. But this 
enterpriſe having failed in the execution, his Ma- 
jeſty advanced to Neudorf, and ſecured his com- 


amiemien with Brieg by occupying the poſts of 


Loewen 
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Loewen and Michelau. The ſueceſs of the allies c H AB, 
increaſed tha conſternation of the court of Vienna; 1. 
and Maria Thereſa, by means of lord Hyndford, 
renewed her negotiations with the king, in ſuch 
terms as ſhowed that ſhe wiſhed earneſtly to ap- | 
peaſe the reſentment: of one of her enemies. Se 
reſigned the conquered principalities in Sileſia, 
and offered to cede even the town of Breſlaw, de- 
ſiring only to retain that of Neiſſe; and in return 

for ſuch important ſacrifices, craved that Frederick 
would aſſiſt her with the whole force of his king- 
dom, thus greatly enlarged at her expence. Fre- 
derick regretted to lord Hyndford the neceſſity of 
rejecting theſe offers; becauſe he could not violate 

a treaty which he had * concluded with France 

and Bavaria. | 4 eſis 


1538 
> 


The Swedes proved leſs fortunate than the other Ambiti- 
allies, a detatchment of 12, coo men being cut off . ee 
by the Ruflians near Willmanſtrand; a ſevere reſpecting 


check for a kingdom which had languiſhed in de- the Br 


* bution of 
bility ever ſince the ruinous and romantic reign of 2 in 


Charles LD. To, bases e db difaiagiigt 

her confederates, France purpoſed ſending mareſ- 

chal Maillebois with an army which he command- 

ed in Weſtphalia, to invade the electorate of Ha- 

nover; a meaſure which was thwarted by Frede. 

rick, who perſuaded. them to direct their arms 

againſt the queen of Hungary. His Majeſty, how- 
G 2 ever, 


— W * 6 
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CHAP, ever, did not wiſh that the French ſhould obtain 


too firm a footing in Germany, nor even that the 
pre- eminence of Maria Thereſa, in that eountry, 
ſhould be reduced to nothing. The advantage 
which he propoſed to himſelf in undertaking this 
war was to conquer Sileſia; and his engagements 
with France and Bavaria were only relative to this 
object. But theſe powers and their allies had a 
very different end in view. Having deſtroyed the 
ſupremacy of Auſtria, they purpoſed to raiſe on its 
ruins four ſubordinate kingdoms, which might ba- 
lance each other, while France governed them all 
as beſt ſuited her intereſt. | The plan had been ad- 
juſted, and the diviſion of the provinces already 
made. Hungary, Auſtria, Styria, Carinthia, and 
Carniola, were to remain under the juriſdiction of 
Maria Thereſa; the elector of Bavaria was to ob- 
tain Bohemia, Tyrol, and Briſgau ; Pruſſia, the 
Lower Sileſia; and Saxony, Upper Sileſia and 
Moravia. 


* 


Frederick This bold ſyſtem, which might have enabled 
diſcovers 


a France to obtain ſuch dominion in Europe, as no 
city of the nation but the Romans ever enjoyed, was altoge- 


1 98 ther inconſiſtent with the views of his Pruſſian 
Majeſty, who laboured to exalt the grandeur of 
his family and his nation, not that of his deceit- 
ful allies. By picking up a paper carelelsly drop- 
| ped 


\ 
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ped by the French envoy Valori, he had diſcover- HA P. 
ed that France was unwilling to ſee him maſter of I. 
Upper Silefia, or even of the county of Glatz. 

He had learned the ſecret correſpondence of car- 
dinal de Fleury with the court of Vienna; and he 
knew that the timid policy of that temporiſing 
prieſt, whoſe intrigues had deluded many a ſove- 
reign, was ready to depart from a project which 
ſeemed too vaſt for his age and abilities, and to 
make peace with Maria Thereſa at the expence of 

his allies, on condition that ſhe reſigned Luxem- 
bourg and part of Brabaꝶ to France. 


Theſe diſcoveries directed the conduct of Fre- Defeats 
derick in the delicate part which he was called to 2 5 
act. The deſign of invading Hanover ſo great- by enter= 

| ing into 
ly alarmed the court of London, that George II. treaty 
who had been diſappointed in his negotiations oo K 
with Ruſſia and Saxony, determined to employ 
his beſt endeayours for bringing about a peace. 
For this purpoſe lord Hyndford repaired to the 
Auſtrian camp, and preſſed ſo ſtrongly the neceſſity * 
of yielding a part, in order to preſerve the re- 
mainder, that the court of Vienna, in addition 
to its former conceſſions, offered to relinquiſh the 
town of Neiſſe, together with a part of Upper 
Sileſia, and to renounce any claim of aſſiſtance 
from Frederick in the preſent war, To haſten 


the 
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CHAP. the concluſion of bib ent his Majeſty paſſe! 
—— the ri river Neiffe : at Niehelau, encampet next "= 


TELLS. 


: 
* 
* 
. 


where he eſtabliſhed a magazine. Theſe bee. 
ments obliged Mr. Neuperg to retreat to Oppetf- 
dorf. The king turned the enemy's poſts near Fried- 
land, and encamped at Steinau. Soon afterwards 
lord Hyndford arrived to acquaint his Pruſſian Ma- 
jeſty that the treaty only waited his acceptance, 
mareſchal Neuperg having orders to evicuate Si- 
leſia, provided the king G10 verbally that he 
would not undertake any new enterpriſe againſt the 
empreſs, | 


chen, "" Accompanied only by colonel Goltz, his Majeſ- 
1 N ty repaired ſecretly to Oberſchnellendorf, where, 
ty, beſi des lordHyndford, he found mareſchalNeuperg 
F and general Lentulus. Preliminaries were ſoon ad- 
Juſted, among perſons ſincerely deſirous of an àac- 
commodation. It was agreed that, to ſave appear- 
ances, Neifſe ſhould be beſieged ; that the Proffi- 
ans ſhould take up their winter quarters, unmo- 
leſted, in Sileſia and Bohemia; and that this ver- 
bal negociation ſhould be kept a profound ſecret, 
and the divulging the ſmalleſt article, completely 
annul the whole. Neiſſe ſurrendered in twelve 
days; and the Auſtrian 7 had no ſooner left 
it, than the Pruſſian engineers began to extend 


and 
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and improve its fortifications, and at length ren- © H, AP. 
dered it one of the ſtrongeſt places in Europe. 
The army then diſperſed into winter quarter 
and the king having received the homage of his ar May 
new ſubjects at Breſſaw, returned to Berlin, hav- the ſub- 
ing employed eleven months in reducing a coun- ga of 


try which contained a million of induſtrious ſub- ſubjects at 
. Breſlaw, 
jects, and yielded a revenue of 3,600,000 erowns. October 
This money was employed in augmenting his ar- 74“. 
my, which ſoon amounted to 106 battalions, 

and 191 ſquadrons; a great military force, yet 


nceſſary for ſecuring his important conqueſt. 


Neither the return of winter nor the ſecret trea- Succeſſes 
ty between his Majeſty and the queen of Hun- : — 
gary (which the imprudence of her miniſters was and their 
at great pains to divulge) interrupted the opera- Boe 
tions of the French and their allies. The Bava- con 5 
rians had advanced within two. marches of Vien- 
na; and had they aſſaulted that city, a meaſure to 
which Frederick ſtrongly exhorted their elecdor, 
they would have encountered but a feeble reſiſtance, 
and might have ſpeedily defeated the Auſtrians 
in the capital of Auſtria itſelf; but the elector 
abandoned that ſalutary deſign, weakly fearing 
leſt the Saxons, being left alone in Bohemia, 
might conquer and retain that kingdom. The 
French, ſuſpecting that the taking of Vienna 
35 might 
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C H AP, might render the Bavarians too haughty and on 


Spain 
takes 
part in 


the war. 


independent, fomented their mean jealoufy, and 
exhorted them to return from the eaſt; en 
ſequence of their following that advice; this jar- 


ring confederacy, while corroded in its heart by 


hate and envy, diſplayed externally ſtrong marks 
of concord, and aſſembled its whole force in Bo- 
hemia. Labor and Budweis afforded an eaſy con- 
queſt. A numerous French detachment under 


Segur covered the Bohemian frontiers. On the 


26th of October, the city of Prague was aſſaulted 
and taken by the united arms of the Bavarians and 
Saxons; and in the December following, the 
elector of Bavaria made his public entry into this 
capital, and was crowned king of Bohemia. 


The calamities which overwhelmed the Houle 
of Auſtria, excited the commiſeration of England, 


and inflamed the rapacity of Spain. The latter. 


kingdom, governed by its queen, the ambitious 
princeſs of Parma, diſdained to remain inactive, 
while rival ſtates gathered laurels and gained ter- 


ritories. The queen of Spain advanced preten- 


ſions to the principality of Parma, as well as to 
Placentia, which ſhe called her petticoat; and in 


which diſtricts ſhe wiſhed to eſtabliſh her ſecond 
ſon Don Philip. By her orders 20,000 Spaniards 
entered the kingdom of Naples; while Don Phi- 


lip 
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lip with another army penetrated through Dauph- on XP: 


iny and Savoy in order to invade Lombardy.— 
Thus, what had appeared originally but a faint 
ſpark in Sileſia, W bed e con- 
flagration i In n 1400 ll 
a 00131 ene D947 6/2168 | 
The ſucceſs ef i allies' in IA ae ee to The diet 
bs haſtened the elevation of the elector of Ba- 3 
varia to the Imperial throne; but the tedious for- 
mality of the Diet of election aſſembled at Frank- 
fort {till procraſtinated that event. The heavieſt 
pedants of Germany commented and confounded 
in verboſe diſputes the clauſes of the Golden Bull, 
which regulate this auguſt ceremony; attentive 
only to forms, they totally neglected the ſubſtance; 
and it was neceſſary for Frederick to interfere, leſt 
the diſſenſions which prevailed in the confederacy, 
the jealouſy of the Saxons, the ignorance: of the 


French generals, and the indolence of the Bava- „ 


rians, might ſpeedily occaſion ſome fatal reverſe 
of fortune, and prevent the poſſibility of hinder- 
ing, by the elevation of another family to the 
Imperial throne, that dignity from n . 
e in the renewed Houſe of Auſtria. 


The Juke, of 8 great dikes of Minne, The elec. 
and huſband to Maria Thereſa; preſuming of the 58, og e 


varia = 


verbal ſtipulation between his houſe and the king ſen em 
9 f ror, 24th 


3 vitw or THE n 10K | 
" EH AP. of Pruflia, ſolicited his Majeſty's vote. in his own 
3 favour. To this extraordinary demand, Frede - 
January, rick wrote an anſwer, which he calls obliging, but 
7 which he acknowledges to have been couched in 
language ſo dark and ſo intricate, that it was un⸗ 
intelligible even to its author. His main object 
was to avail himſelf of the preſent favourable criſis 
to precipitate the election; for which purpoſe he 
propoſed fixing. a day, beyond which that event 
could not be delayed. This expedient was ap- 
proved; the elector of Bavaria was choſen em- 
peror on the 24th of January, 1742; and after- 
wards crowned at Franckfort, under the title of 

Charles VII. 


Maria + While Charles thus acquired an empty title, 
Were. the activity of the Auſtrian generals, Khevenhul- 
ucceſſes 


in Auſtria ler and Neuperg, threatened to diveſt him of his 
_ Bohe. territories. Having pafled the river Ens at three 
different fords, Khevenhuller made Mr. de Segur 

retreat towards the city of that name, and then to- 

wards Lintz, where with 1 5, ooo Auſtrians he block- 

ed up an equal number of Frenchmen. Mareſchal 
Neuperg encamped behind the marſhes of Bud- 

weis and Tabor, where Ziſka, the chief of the 
Heuffites, had long braved all this enemies; and 

by this poſition, not only r. ſtrained the incurſions 

of the Bavarians and Saxons into Auſtria, but pre- 

vented 


" 


or TREBERTCR. „ 91 


vented merelchal "Wiogto; who had fucceetled G11 A 
Belleiſle, from either relieving Mr. de Segur, or — 
6 intercepting feverat Auſtrian detachments whowere 
ready to pour into Bavaria. This ſituation of af. 
fairs, which; if allowed to continue, might ren- 2 
der Maria Thereſa more formidable than ever, 
obliged Frederick to throw off the maſk, for 
which the indiſcretion of the enemy, in divulging 
che treaty of Oberſchnellendorf, afforded a b de 


We keen 


| "OO ſent mareſchal Schwerin to ſeize Ol- which 

mutz in Moravia, he determined to march into — 
that central province, and to employ in this ex. — | 
pedition as few of his own troops as poſſible, and maſk. 
as many of his allies as their ſovereigns could be 
perſuaded to ſpare him. The Saxons, who guard. 

ed the river Safava, which runs into the Maldau 

near Prague, were moſt favourably ſituated” for 
joining his Majefty in Moravia, The combined 

army might then invade Auſtria, and either oblige 

Mr. Khevenhuller to raiſe the blockade of Lintz, 
or force the Imperialiſts in Bohemia to decamp 

from the neighbourhood of Budweis, which would 

enable mareſchal Broglio to relieve Mr. de Segur. 

The principal difficulty in the execution of this 

plan aroſe from the reluctance of the Saxons to 
jain the Pruffians. To remove this obſtacle Fre- 
| derick 


„ 


92 
c = A P. © derick poltgd to Dreſden, hoping to overcome the 
difinclination of Auguſtus III. Which had bean 
| heightened by the intrigues of ne * 


8 


in the *- 
court of 
* 


; VIEW OF THE — 


The late king of Poland, Sos 1 had 
formed a plan for dividing the dominions of the 
emperor Charles VI. The court of Vienna hav- 
ing received intimation of this project, ſent prince 


| Litchtenſtein to Dreſden in 1735; who being at 


variance with count Sulkowſky, the miniſter and 
favourite of Auguſtus III. aſſured count Bruhl 


that if he could procufe a copy of the plan of 


partition, the Imperial court would ſpare no pains 
to ruin Sulkowiky, and to perſuade Auguſtus to 
fubſtitute Bruhl in his ſtead. Bruhl eagerly cloſed 


with the propoſal, perfidiouſly divulged his maſter's 


ſecret, and ſoon afterwards obtained his promiſed 
reward. But the Saxons having declared war 
againſt the Houſe of Auſtria, Maria Thereſa ſent 
to Dreſden Mademoiſelle Kling, an old maiden of 
an intriguing diſpoſition, who had formerly been 
employed in the education of the queen of Poland, 
Soon after her arrival, ſhe went to viſit count 
Brubl, and drawing him aſide, produced the plan 
of partition, ſaying, * Do you know this? Pro- 
miſe inſtantly to make the Saxons retire from 
Bohemia, - otherwiſe I will diſcover your treach- 
ery.” Bruhl promiſed—his maſter envied the 

| new 


af 


OF; FREDERICK: N. = 
_ new. honours, of the. elector of Bavaria; and neon AP 
— of them was willing to truſt the Saxon troops | 

to an ally; whom, fix months before, they had. — — 
undertaken to dethrone. my | 

Vet the four of Aifobliging his Pruſſian Wr Ef ae 15 
jeſty, prevailed over all theſe conſiderations. In negotiates 


t Dreſ- 
a conference with count Bruhl, count Saxe, and den the 


Mr. Valori, the French envoy, Frederick diſplay- „ A 
ed the map of Moravia, and explained his pro- #4. open "7, 
poſed plan for relieving Mr. de Segur, and faving * 
Bavaria. Auguſtus III. having entered the room, _ | 
his Majeſty thought it decent to acquaint him with : 
the ſervice in which it was meant that his troops 
ſhould be employed. Bruhl had already folded 
up the map—Frederick unfolded it anew, and 
acting, as he ſays, the part of a ſeller of orvietan, 
accumulated one argument on another, inſiſting 
chiefly on this, that Auguſtus could never expect 
to be maſter of Moravia, unleſs he would take the 
trouble to conquer that province. The king of 
Poland anſwered, “ Yes,” to all his Majeſty's 
obſervations, but ſeemed rather tired than conyinc- 
ed. Bruhl finallyloſt patience, and put an end to the 2 
conference by telling his maſter that the opera was I 
ready to begin. The proſpect of conquering ten 
kingdoms could not have detained Auguſtus 4 . 
moment longer. He haſtily deelared his final re- 
ſolution; and the negotiation being thus ſudden- 
| ly 


wy 
- 


>» © 
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* CHAP ly coneluded, as a town is taken by aſſault, Fre- 

derick invited early next morning to his apart 
ment; Father Guarini, who was at once a favou- 
rite, a miniſter, a buffoon, and a confeſſor. His 
Majeſty perſuaded this prieſt, that he wiſhed to 
ſucceed with Auguſtus only through his good of- 
fices; and, the Italian's ſubtlety was the dupe of 
- »  ” bis vanity. After quitting Frederick, Guarini 
; went immediately to his maſter, and confirmed 
aim in his reſolution of. ordering the Saxons to 
| co-operate with the Pruſſians; a meaſure not eafily 
brought about, conſidering the oppoſition of count 
Bruhl, the diſinclination of Auguſtus himſelf, and 

de ayerſeneſs of count Saxe, who ſtill dreaming 
dbl his loſt duchy of Courland, thought the beſt 
means of recovering it would be 26 the 

meaſures of Pruſſia. | 


, 
2 
- ; * p 


Frederick The king haſtened to Prague. Segur ſtill de- 


invades 


Moravia, fended Lintz; but count Terring, who covered 


_ Bavaria, had been defeated by the Auſtrians at 


Scirdingen. Frederick vainly endeavoured to 
rouſe the inactivity of mareſchal Broglio, but con- 
certed meaſures with Mr. Sechelles for ſubfiſting 
the Saxons.  Sechelles, ſaid, I will attempt 
impoſſibilities ;” a ſentence that ought to be writ- 
ten in letters of gold on the, deſk. of every com- 
miſſaty. Nor did he promile * actu- 
ally 


or FREDERICK 1 5 
ally performed it. Frederick then vikted his enn. 

quarters in Bohemia: and from thence proceeded © © — DE 

to Olmutz in Moravia, where he had ordered 

large magazines to be formed; but he ſoon per- 

ceivedithat Wis TR hadnot Wan 

e 25 Ar 2 


Dub tis Majeſty's 1 Nay at Gu * Negotis 
was joined by Mr. Fitzner, counſellor of the great ain 
duke of Tuſcany, who was intruſted with certain 
propoſals from the court of Vienna. The king 
recalled to the remembrance of this agent, the - 
various infractions of the truce of Oberſchnellen- 
dorf; and when Fitzner acquainted him with the 
ſhameful capitulation of Segur at Lintz, employed 
this as a new argument for perſuading the queen 
of Hungary to make peace with her enemies, in- 
ſinuating that the Engliſh would readily abandon 
her cauſe for the intereſts of their commerce. | 
Fitzner agreed to maintain a ſecret correſpondence | 
with his Majeſty by means of a certain canon 


16 


The neus of the election of an emperor ſeemed 1115 ope. 
to reanimate the languor of the court of Vienna. 72tions in | 
Moravia 


A powerful army had been raiſed under prince diſcon- 


Charles of Lorraine, who haſtened to defend Mo- 7 Br} 


ravia; and Frederick, who had ſucceeded. in his tivity and 


. treache 
negotl- of his al- 
hes. 


1 vir THE N i 


See ee ein bunter ben bier dnnn 
e benefit from the undiſgiplined licencę 
kde Saxons, andiche inactiyity ov treachery of 

their commangers.; | Inſtead of the great, projects 

which he meditated, and which, uagqnmon;zapt 
ity in the execution; could along render pracbi- 

= UM cable, it ,was impoſſible to remain. in. Moravia 
RY without raking Brunn. The king of Poland te- 
fuſed cannon for the ſiege of that. placa, under 


ꝓPretence of wanting money, though he had juſt 
purchaſed a diamond for 400,000 crown he 


French remained in a profound lethargy at Piſeck 


rr Ip; Bohemia, commanded by mareſchal.Brogtio, 
to ay who had ſuffered repeated ſtrokes of thepally. i he 
EY 0 Ae the new emperor had neither ſtrength 
Te _ nor ſpirit to afford any vigorous aſſiſtance: Fre- 
un Al 0 05 therefore prepared to retreat from Mora · 
via, leaying only prince Thierri's diviſion ina 
Tong. camp; near Olmutz, and having previouſy 
diſmiſſed the ungovernable: and perfidious Saxons, 

at the requeſt of mareſchal Broglio, who craved 

their aſſiſtance againſt prince Charles in Bohemia, 

58, ie when his Majeſty well knew, from interq 

| cepted letters, w prince was angehing-10 
MY e babo92ogt bud ofir gorortsl) bite 

af go (EM, Hoot 1} gy109* 5 o 1 fliaim 2 lo 4 

— 15 5 departing from. that province, Frederick was, 
April aſked b by Mr, ks who attended. him s miniſter, 


8 8 from 


! 270 MH 


br wntbtfrck'in 9 
from me ebürt er Dreſcen, @ Who" ö 0 Po HA! P. 
erowil my after?“ The King replied, "That 22 
crown were to be obtained only by heavy « can- 
non; the Wünt bf Which'iad hindred the taking © of 
Brunn.“ Determined thenceforth never to m- 
mand troops who appeared iticapable of obedience, 
he proceeded by Zwittau and Leutomiſchel, to Aya 1. 
Chriidim in Bohemia, The Saxons inſtead of 
joining the French: at Piſeck, took up their quar- 
ters in the Circle of Saut on the frontiers of their 8 
elector ate: 1 25 
SITE vatottts! Ta Pts | 
The Arrival of prince Charles in Moravia oblig- The obſti- 
ed prince Thierri to retreat towards Sileſia. The _— 


burden of the war now reſted entirely on the Pruffi. of Vienoa 
ans, which made his majeſty liſten readily 860 the ue kim 
renewed mediation of lord Hyndford. But the © "I ewkent 
engage- 
pitulation of Lintz, the evacuation of Moravia, ment. 
and the defection of the Saxons, had revived the 
obſtinacy of a court which, following the brute 
impreſſions of irrational natute, has always behav- 
ed (if we believe Frederick) as inſolently' in prof- 
perity as abjectly in adverſity. Before treating with 
the Auſtrians it ſeemed neceſſary to defeat them. 
Lord Carteret, who had ſucceeded Sir Robert Wal. 
pole as miniſter to George II. took Maria The- 
reſa under his particular protection. He paid her - 
ſubſidies, ſent Engliſtr troops to Flanders; and in 
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denoured to negotiate a peace wiyh Eruſſia. But for 
Le Jing this deſirable eyent, the king trulted cr 
tirelj to his army in Bohemia, which, by, draughts 
from 1 and Fil ela, noꝝ amounted to 
999999. Pee 1, bg U ,omotbeuphnetydiciedtsondt: 

01 retnat Brogts means fl ile, Farrounded by 


1 18 01 Meg BY 


Derives - 


| little ad- a dozen dukes and peers. of France _commandeg 


vantage 1 Yi £. 3410 is 
3 Fi 10,900 men af Piſeck, "and by re cated, re are 7 


„ Hh 


rg | ations of his weakneſs, "obtained" fron card din al 
| * ns NA t 
Fleury the promiſe of a reinforcement, 15 

£1 


ever did not arrive in time to anſwer an 

x 14 * JT 45455 3&4 4 1 
purpoſe.” The French have often be een Teproach- 

2 * 201 Allie 
ed, and juſtly, as careleſs auxiliaries. ied with 


tt Auftrians they had made them lofe Belgrade ; 
Ad n t they were "their enemies, 25 did 


ea harm. _ | wy OS friepdſhi p had been oft 


"oe 5nd their hoſtility proved' —x ; 'By fuch 
ON 130 e conduct they diſguſted a all their 


err 211 


05 
i 12nd totally ruined the allairs of t their Bava- 
Ern Beard be! 5 d D 
rian emperor. ce 


: 1 9 . 0 " J * 1 
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40 


The Their artiſices could not deceive Frederick, be- 
Crain eile he beer repoledin then the Salle” con. 


or Charu-fitlence; "Having quartered His troops in the heigh- 


A ſitz, M 


ae 74a: „ bokithdod” of Chrudim, in fuch 4 difpoſition that 
a the) might eafiſy be aſſeinbled, bepätienteß walted 
"the arrival '6F bees Charles of Lorraine, Who; 
15 5 * fluſhed 


is how- 
eful SF 


Or FREDER rok "It 5 


fuhed with His Kiceets itt Motavid;” advanced In _ "= 
pirfulr ok thb Pruffiins to Crallau in Bohettia. 

in diutibbrs, ing Auftrtan were ſußerior) Bui 

their Cwalf. all perfiſted in the "awkward and 
ieffectüak ufs of firearms." The Tupetiority” of 

his majelty's ſquadrons, the judicious diſpoſition 

of bis battalions, and his ſeizing the deciſive mo» 
ment to attack the enemy in flank, gained . 


a"? 1 


battle of Caallau or Chatuftz, in which prince 
Charles i'r 1.500 men. The loſs of the Pruſſians TnL” 
i Wg and wounded exceeded 3,000. The ns: 
all ed three | hours. After their defeat, the 

12 retreated three miles, and occupied | at 
Haber a fortified camp among the mountains, 

The Prufſians purſued them, and obliged prince 
Charles to decamp in the night, and take ſhelter 

in the thick woods near the road to Teutchbrod. 

The arrangements reſpecting ſubſiſtence prevented 

the king from penetrating farther i into Bohemia - 

he therefore encamped at Kutrenberg, : 2 poſt, of 

great ſtrength, near to which he had formed ma- 
gazines. p 


4 | 


| | 76 1190 I iP) 
F "Meanwhile Fe Broglio, 1 115 condju- — 
tor Bellęiſſe, who, had joined the army after, the cab 
riſing. of the, diet at F rankfort, defeated prince 2 
Lobkowitz near the, defile of Sahe, which obliged lian camp. 
that PIR o raiſe the ſiege of Frauenberg, and 
H 2 to 


VIEW QF, THE RELGN 


FF 


f ved a v ug: einforcement of of 2199090 men. the 


— ar commanded, but 77000. bn 8. Victory 


8935.1 


wa s celebrated with noily appla uſ 55 e at Pa tis, and 
pied as a ſubject fitted to revive the droop- 


ing hopes of the old cardinal, and to. brighten 
the decayed luſtre of the French arms.  Intoxi- 


on cated with his military ſuccels, and elated with 
the thoughts of having given an emperox to Ger: 


many, mareſchal Belleiſle repaired to the Pruſſian 
camp, in order to concert meaſures for. rouſing 


the Saxons from their lethargy. . But Frederick 
ad good reaſons for entering into none of his 


Views. He knew the ſecret negotiations of the 
oF dinal with the court of Vienna, 1 Chetardie, 


ay ambaſſador , in Ruſha, had propoſed 


to the Empreſs to make peace with Sweden, by 
ig: | 85 
Rona the latter power at the expence of 
Pruil . ; ya Tencin had ſaid in the name of 
a french court to the Pope, That his; holineſs 
11750 be uneaſy at the aggrandiſement. of the 


5 Pruflia, becauſe France, who, had raiſed, 


= t heretic, would ſeize a proper. opportunity, to, 
rec uce bim to his original meanneſs.— Beſides 
theſe reaſons for making Peace with, the. queen. 1 
Hungary, Frederick, had | only 159,990 Hoyns in | 
his 'rreafyry.” He thergtore di liſparched -full Powers 
to coun. Padexills at Breſlaw, to conclude.s peace 


with 


. * 1 5 
33 3 
* , 


r bark Hel% 8 

bn van Wb, aka ft porn fe c 
the court of Vienna. Belleiſe meanwhile ha d bt 
21 0.9350 D9obLilsi 1 3001 82 
frequehr Ydienices at Kutienperg, which, Evapo- 
rated in Vai &>: com erits and empty pane rics. 


.qoo1b. 2d) 911791 Lo bane 39902411 290 15 


Prederick „ Tough” w ell acquainted with the Broglio's . 
45 of his a was unvilling that they OS: 


wi expoſed 8 bine fatal reverſe of fortune. He 
therefore tobk the liberty of ſending him his 15 ö 


1 


advice, and exhorted him to puſh vigoroully his 


advantages againſt prince Lobkowitz, 1 
prince could be reinforced by prince Char 


13097 35 3 
Lorraine; at leaſt to victual Frauenberg, v w] ic 


would ſecure to his army a near and TE Tetr reat.. 


uuns 111 


The mareſchal diſdained the counſels of a young, 
man, and remained totally inactive at Franck, 
The Auſtrians arrived, cut off his detac ment at 


Vein, paſſed the Muldau, and | pillaged thi renc 


| O'Y * 


baggage. Aſtoniſhed at this unexpettec $4 
tion, the mareſchal fled i in trepidation. to 89 


without any any other orders than ſaying, & Thea army, 3 
muſt bc! ne thence Tetreated to Braunau, 
from whic Place" he \ was expelled by 3,000 Co- 


118914 fil 


tians, FAR ed to ſeek Leh under, the can- 
non ver mit, 07 ul Tt Hrgobgt aus 03 


8500 5 rl 7 he P ee the mareſchal 


This 
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WY VIEW! wy THE XE HN 
CHAP. This. piece of bad news mede Frederick dif. 


. patch a courier to haſten the negotiation at Breſ- 
Pace law. The eloquenee ef Jord Hyndford gained 
concluded great force from the victory at Cauſau 3 and the 


at Breſlaw 

between following preliminaries were ſigned the Irth of 
Ae June, 1942 ; 1. The queen of Hungury cedes to 
1 = bis Pruſſian majeſty the Upper and Lower Sileſia, 
June 11, together with the principality of Glitz, except 


174. the towns of Troppau; Jegerndorff, and che high 
mountains beyond Oppa 2. His Pruſſian ma» 
jeſty promiſes to pay to England the ſum of 
1,700,060 crowns, which had been lent the 
late emperor upon à mortgage of the Silefian 
revenues. The other articles related to the 
ſufpenſion of arms, and exchange of priſoners, 
and the freedom of religion and commerce. 
heſe preliminaries were ratified with all” con- 
venient ſpeed; and Frederick having evacuat- 
ed Bohemia, drew one diviſion of bis army 
through Saxony into his hereditary dominions, 
anch ſent another to Sileſia to Wen that We 
deen 09. | 
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Frederick, abandons the Emperor. Us lun 10 e 


oe Fleury... Beileiſſes retreat. Domeſtic u- e 
vreuemantii The academy jnflitated. Nepia. 
++ tians., Secret 'areaty of Maga. Treaty of Franks ©" 

forts + The French. ſucceſeful in Flanders, Fnge 

and threatened with. invaſion. Prince Charles Eby 

/ Lorraine nuades Alſuce. Frederick's negotia- 

tient vai Rufſia. He traverſes Sarony. In. a 

vadar Bobemia . Direſi of Br army. Te re. 

treuis to Silgſia. Death of the Enperor. Nego- 

©» Tiations: for chung a ſucceſſor-, Campaign. of the 

French in traly,” and in Flanders, Frederic de- 

ends Sileſia. Glorious exploit at Fagerndatfe Rat. 

tile of Hohenfriedberg. Injudicious. meaſures of the 

Trench. The Great Duke ef .- Tuſcany «lead 

Enperor. Haughtineſs ef the Empreſs Queen. 

De treaty of Hanover. . Frederick invades\ Ma- 

ruvia. Deſolates the Bohemian. frontier The 

- - battle of Sohr. The dangerous conſpiracy: f the 

Auſtrians and Saxons. Frederick's; ftretagems. 
He ſurpriſes the Saxons at Hunnerſdorf. Nego- 
tiates with the court of Dreſden. Battle of Keſ- 
ſeldomf. Frederick's moderation in proſperity. 
Peace of Dreſden. 


Tu E battle of Molwitz had effected, that of o HA p. 
Czaſlau had confirmed, the conqueſt of Sileſia, II. 


The 
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l n been ſequred (35far as HSstiesaſſard 
eig by; the peace gf Breſlay ; and army: 
8 Tab of 35,900, Þ ruſſians quartered. in chæigecdedi ta- 
the cauſe vinged was geady t defend it: Mit an Sbſtinag q 
Eupetor, pal 49, the boldnefs, with which. it hake SD 
1742 quized. As the main purpoſe at, the;war-waggus ! 
— * accompliſhed, Freqerick tog caſily. aban-· 0 
doned the Emperor to his own weakngls,theajeas; 
louſy 0 of the Saxons, the lexity of the, Frtenah, and 
the implacable reſentment of, the Hayſerob; Auer 
5 tria. be inactivity oc. perfidy gt his majeſtys 
allies, afforded him a ready —_ for preferring 


his own, Intereſt to the advantage of zhis qaxring | 
1»::50nfed, eracy. Count Wartenſleben being ſent ta | 
O 
e III. with the news of the victory 
, lau, that prince, appeared ſo totally unac- 
> qupinted| with the motions of his qwn troops, hat 
1 he alked the the count, W. hether his Saxons. had be- 
9 have "well; in, the engagement. He. was; told, 
That the * had nat been there; and that, long 
p15) 2 
befor the b battle, they h had retired to the circle of 


DS 8STQDITE. 


Saatz, On the frontiers of their own, eleQorate.- 


BVITTE © 


— act mu 20. 101 Nizzze af 10 

His letter Ih military operations, af the, French had ill 
— co? 7 8 5 e with unthen loft promiſes d of their ; 
Fieury. court 3 ot, from a decen t.; regarda to his allies, 
Freds ick thought proper, formally, to,notifyathe;s 


IULTLL 


e Ae e hte Ils aden; 


de Bold letter, 
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_ letter) a diplayed his dint" en 
rupted exeltitns in Ins Tome ecalfe,g SHC Ak „ 
politely At the Errors of the F rench ens An »2nobnsds 
urged h gest forte this plea of neceſſity, which” 5 20 
obliged Hime abandon' projects fo faluttry'i6” cool 
Eurbps ast tho which France entertained. * Ihje 
cardiiial/ anſwered his majeſty i in a ſtyle equally / 
polite-atid-etjuiblly inſincere, diflembling his reſent- | 
ment, .dn@irkreating Frederick, as arbiter of Eu- 
rope) to medliate a general peace, in which the in- ES 
og ex Hold not be W an 


41 
glurtoloig 10} 9114; 


The peace of Breflaw had lune ite after i its The 
ratifieatiow" been guaranteed by George II. -w 10 Ns 
viled to obtain the aſſiſtance of Pruſa in n the 1. 

war which he meditated againſt France. A body 1744 pen ur 
of 16,000 Britiſh, and 6,000 Heſſian 'rioags a5 
ready rendezvouſed in Brabant. An equal . F 
ber of Heſßans followed the ſtandard of the, Em- 
peror, that warlike people being thus ervell fa- C 1 
crificed to the mean avarice of their Landgrave, , hy 
who was likewiſe king of 'Sweden. The 3 
of the Britiſh forces in Brabant prevented not 


Mr. Maillebeis, who commanded a French ary 11“ art T 


1 O! 


n the Rhine, from attempting to relieve bis bl 
pes who had been defcated' i in 1 8 
and whom prince Charles of Lor rraine put — 5 
ay one ze ill holen poſt to ano 


E 


locked 
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HA blocked up in Prague. Their diſtreſs betame fo 
Feat, hat che ſoldiers lived on borſe· feln 
l Maillebois might have arrived in time to defend 
Prague, had not the edurt of Vienna amuſed car- 
dinal Fleury with negotlation, till mareſchal Ke- 

venhuller advanced from Bavaria, and compelled 
Maillebois to retire to Egra. The French general 1 

afterwards joined mareſchal 'Seckendorf, who com · 

manded the Imperialiſts in Bavariaz he was follow- 

ed thither by prince Charles of Lorraine; but the 

ſeverityof the ſeaſon ſoon 0bligedtheiforces on both 

Belleiſle's ſides to go into winter quarters. Belleiſle mean while 

fem had orders to evacuate Prague. His forces-amount-+ 

Prague. ed; to 16, ooo men, chiefly infantry, who were 

blocked up by an equal number of Auſtrian ca- 

valry, commanded by prince Lobkowitz. On 

the night of the eighteenth of December, Belleiſle 

effected his eſcape, gained three marches on the 

prince, and arrived the tenth day of his retreat, 

er mirſhes and mountains, at Egra; cold and 

* .' atigne;baving reduced his army to 8, ooo men; 

is part of uhich joined Maillebois in 3 and 


12590 


Nemo the remainder went to nne 


— 


100 flucar Bill ,veagourstD) 17 557th 9hnogo11 | 
a i ena likens; fidichsbecotirig 


_— „ Bohemia, was encoutaged by the martial ardour 


operations of George II. to perſevere from ambition in a war 


invigorat- 


ed by the -undertaken for defence. That prince, hoping to 
Nolq decide 
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mn wont erh, . intereſts of & N 1 PB. 
Houſe of Bourbon) fer himfelf at the head of: Ul. _— 
army; and gained the battle of Dettingen. Hav. - 24 
ing paſſed "the Rhine at Menta, he advanced to- 7 6 
wards/Worms, in order to'co-operate with prince 1743. 
Charles of Lorraine, who, after driving the enemy 
from Buvana, threatened to invade the valuable 
province from which be derived his title, and to 
takte up hipwimer quarters in Burgundy and Cham- 
paigne. But this bold deſign was reſiſted with equal 
boldneſeʒ the French manfully defended their fron- 
tiers; prince Churles was obliged to ſtop ſhort iin 
the diſtriet of Briſgow, on the eaſtern ſide of te 
Rhine; and George II. received a reinforceinent 
of 14, ooo Dutch troops, which he had purchaſed 
dearly, | only to fend them with the reſt of his foi: 
des e e de, main | 
2389101 ap #tris- bas 99307 bt 

Ahe kung uf Pruſſia 50 with anxiety the Frederick 
operations of the Auſtrians. Prudence taught him Swe 20 


to repoſe but little confidence in a reconciled ene: _—_— of 
my. Should the queen of Hungary obtain a des domeſtic - 


cided preponderance in Germany, Pruſſia muſt not N 


only loſe the cnſideration which ſhe had acquired 1743. 
by the conqueſb of Silefia, but run the riſk of be- —_ 
ing ſpeedily deprived of that province The ſhort "wy 
arab peace his majeſty had aſiduoufty em- ils 46 ba 
DIS! ployed 


£ —— TM I Ä —_— — " 
7 = 
- 


= 
enten 


1 


His dex- 


terous ne- 


got iat ion 


during 


the winter 


1744 
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ployed-in repairing the breaches! of the late war, 
and in improving the internal cbndition of his do- 
minions: He had formed mägazihes fuffitietit for 
the ſervice of one campaign; the mney in his 
treaſury was equal to ſupporting à War F two 


years continuance; and the fortifications ifi Sileſia 


had been repaired with great diligence. By dig- 
ging the canal of Plauen, he bad abridged che 
communication between the Elb and the Oder; 
the canal of Swine was rendered navigable; the 

harbour of Stettin had been entarged'; HK ma., 
nufactures had been eſtabliſhed in ep gra 
towns, and the inſect which produces that preci- 
ous ſubſtance, became a new ſource of wealth 
to che inhabitants of the country. Amidſt 
thofe operations, which enriched and ſtrengthened 


his kingdom, Frederick neglected not the means 


by which it might be adorned. The new academy 
of Berlin was inſtituted. In the Belles- Lettres, to 
the improvement of which ſo many circumſtatices' 
concut, chat ſociety: long continued weak; but 
the ldepartment of ſcience was ſoon diſtinguiſhed 
bytheinames of Euler, Pott, Magraff, ad Mau- 
pettus, 10 #189074 53 03 rillo A io ou basgrts) 5: 
„isl aut ads ni is(dtoriumm's ew 150161 od 
. of dhe campaign 1743 had 
not correſponded with its ſucceſsſul commencement; 
there Nas reaſon to believe that the queen of Hun · 
gary and her allies expected next year to dethrone 
Aoffs the 
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the, Emperor, +His Pruſſ an majeſty temanſtratad (AE 

on ibis ſubiect wich George 1; and rear 
ing to ide Hanover, obtained an; ineffectual 

promiſe from the; Engliſh monarch, that he would 

not undertake any meaſure tending to invalidate 

the dignity, or xurtail the poſſeſſions, of Charles 

VII. By his, emiſſaries, as well as by ſeveral 

derſanal p conferences, Frederick endeauoured to 

promote la league among the princes of che em- 

ire fox ſupporting the authority of their chief. 

This however could not be effected without the 

diſburſement of ſuch large ſums as his majeſty, was 

neither able nor willing to advance; and the French 

on this occaſion, likewiſe preferred views of deco: 

nomy to motives oſ ambition. Frederick plainly 

perceived that he muſt again enter the liſts with 

the power of Auſtria; and in order ta ſecure his 

northern frontier, while he carried his arm, to; 

the ſouth, ſpared no pains to obtain the friendſpip 

of Ruſſia and Sweden. By his negotiations in 

theſe countries, where his ſchemes howeves were, - 

continually thwarted by the miniſters of London. 

and Vienna, he ſueceeded in his plan of marrying! 

the Grand Duke of Ruſſia to the princeſs of Zenbity 

whoſe father was a mareſchal in the Pruſſian ſer- | 

vice; and in oneluding another marriage beten 

the heir apparent of Sweden and the priueeſs Ul. 

rica df Praſſia.¶ Upon theſe tuo alſiances, he found? yy 

2 dominions againſt two powers, 


whoſe, 
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en r wa hoſtilities are the more fortnidable to Pruf: 

*. . MF ſia, becauſe, without the aſſiſtance bf a feet; it'is 
impoſſible for chat kingdom effectually to retort 

ne Aid AIWKAE 111 5 DSI 


2113, . 6.1. Büie Lade 


IM „Frederick vilbed ERR bring over” the 
eat of Saxons to his views. But the threats "of! malle 

for en moiſelle Kling {till reſounded in the ears of count 

1. Bruhl, and that frivolous count ſtin goterned the 

| feeble mind of Auguſtus. Sedured By. che arti- 
fices of his miniſter, Auguſtus concluded'a treaty 

at Warſaw with the courts of London ant Vienna, 

by which he guaranteed to Maria Thereſa the 
countries which ſhe poſſeſſed. at the peace of 
Utrecht, and which ſhe had loſt by that of Breſtaw. 

no "Og II. who had guaranteed the latter treaty, 
carefully concealed from Frederick this new en- 
gagement, which could have no other aim chan 

chat Vr him „ 

227 22 {00-216 4 

ek * Aer channel, W the inge Prüft 
deter obtained immediate intelligence of this dangerous 
alticipate tramfaction, and determined ſeaſonably to antici. 
ee pate lis enemies, while they were ſtill engaged in 


mies, 


in oppoli- wat againſt the united ſtrength of the Houſe of 


t on to 


che advice Bourbon. His miniſters unanimouſfy oppoſed this 
+: hang refolution, alleging that he, whoſe Htuation is ad- 


 11:lers. 
eee ought not without the nbſt evident 
neceſſity 


EE RACK U. 


neceſſity coſ change it and that to avoid; the gan * 
J ˙ A Rena neanf) ht, 


provoke them. To this argument, Frederick ge: 
turned a written, anſwer, which he concluded by 
obſerving, That the preſent jun&ure demanded. 
deciſion and boldneſs; that much might be laſt, | 
and nothing could be gained by delay; and that 
it was better for the Pruſſians to periſh honoura 
bly with arms zn their hands, in conſequence of 
a; ſeaſonable 3nd. manly reſolution, than to be; 
oxerwhelmed diſgracefully, when the ixreſiſtible 
— AURORA excluded every my "= 
oor HT 5 2 „ Algitler 4d g 
Anne 
1 ere at this I unden 
Emperor, who, looked on his, affairs as almoſt Feat ef 
deſperate, ſent count Seckendonf to Berlin i for, Mn 
crave the aſſiſtance of Pruſſia. The count aſſuredd . 
| Frederick, that the French wiſhed; earneſtly 149, | 
ſupport his maſter, and had determined to exert 
wache eee for thee unge rs ND 1. 
this propoſal was, extremely agrecable 49 his ERH. 
lian majelty, he ſpecified the following conditions, .. e n = 3 
as necellary, t his contracting any new engage: 
ment: og — nadn, toqga of 
and Ruſſia ſhould previouſly. he brought to a ct 
cluſion.,,. 2: That while his Swediſh majeſty made 
2 Bremen, che French ſhould.inyade., 


Ilanover. 


. * 
1 8 0 
F _ — 


—— ara a 


# 12 
e Hanover. g. That at the fame time the Fruſſiam 
entered Bohemia, the French ſhould act offenſively 
Sh on the Rhine. 4. That the kingdomuf Boheinia 
ſhquld, be  diſmembered, and the three circles 
neareſt Sileſia be annexed to the Pfuſſian:domints 
ons. This article was added, that in caſe fortune 
favoured the arms of the allies, all miſunderſtand - 
ings might be prevented about the diviſion of 
their conqueſts; and upon theſe} conditions an 
alliance was concluded at Frankfart between the 
Emperor and the king of Pruſſia, to vhich the 
Elector Palatine and WORN Heſſe ac · 
| ceded... „ cabal ont vert: 


14 10 bas ain 


Frede- re en the ſalutary reſolutions of eln 


rick's dex- 


1 of Verſailles, Frederick ſent thither count Rot- 
7 tembourg, who had entered into the Pruſſian ſer- 
court of vice in 1740, and who being related to ſeveral 
illuſtrious families of France, ſeemed a proper 
perſon to ſupply the defects of baron Chambrier, 
who bad reſided twenty years as Pruſſian envoy 
at Paris, but who was far advanced in years, 
ſcrupulouſly circumſpect, little connected with peo- 
ple « of high rank, and inexperienced in tranſaQing- 
matters of great moment. Chambrier, however, 
was not recalled, the phlegm of the baron ſeeming 
neceſſary to moderate the fire of the count. By 
means of the duke of Richelieu, of cardinal Ten- 


cin, 


am Dr AE 
cia ll end above ll of he" King's miſtreſs mafanis C of 
de Chattaurour|\Rettembourg'prevatled'on' Louls 
E*-totlatmit the' articles 'which Frederick” had 


propoſed to/Beckendorf, and to engage, that one 
French arnip fluid enter Weſtphalia, while #10- | 
her moved from Alface, and endeavoured! 10 
dvive/th6rvoftrians from Bavaria i eee, 
J0 noftivib sc een eee mo eee aggtt 
The æealrof the duchefs of Chateauroux ex. Succeſs 
ceedee>Frederick's moſt ſanguine hopes. Moved 25 be 
by her ſolicitations, Louis tore himſelf from! 4 — 
icheneg of his amufements, and conducted an and Italy 
army into Flanders, where he beſieged and took 744. 
Menin and Ypres. The prince of Conti had al- | 
ready paſſed Fenaro, to invade the territories of a Nee 
the king of Sardinia, wits ahve PNL2" en 6110793 
triad alliance.” Having” taken Nice and" Vit" 1, 
Franea, Conti traverſed the thoutftains to Mok.” „% 
talbon, broke through the batriets of Eo r Wal 1 
Dauphin by aſfault, penetrated into Tieck, 
and laid ſiege to Coni. His Surdiman Hajelt9) at- 
tempted in vain to interropt his operations] bur” 
the obſtinate refiſtance of the beneged, fl ift. 
dation which Geſolated the achäcent cbuntry, and 
che conſequent want 6f proviſions; obliged him f 
raiſe che fege, and to return into 8306. If le o 
Metlitertaneanz the'fleers of Friiiee 4H Spain had © | 
1 4 dr. 2 amtfäl 
Mathews; 


C ̃ —_ — ee — — „— 
a - * . : 1 * — 
2 4 — — 
- - 
4 " 7 * Ago 1 8 a * 
- * * 
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on Ar. Mathows f and in order to demos dhe Britiſh 
i. trocps from mene Saxe had rene | 


ere. ene prince: eben, withia 8 
invaſion, tion to invade England. 10 oppoſe this alarming 
174+ meaſure, a body of 125000 Engliſn and Dutch- 
troops were withdrawn from the continent; the 
Dutch armed their merchantmen to protect the 
Britiſh coaſt; and George II. required from the 
king of Pruſſia a body of auxiliaries: ſtipulated in 
the treaty of Breſlaw. To this: demand Frederick 
replied, That in caſe Great Britain ſhould be 
attacked, he would defend that kingdom in per- 
ſon with zo, ooo men.“ George thought that num 
ber too great, and deſiſted from his pretenſions. 
Ibe failure of the expedition was aſcribed to con- 
trary winds, the vulgar excuſe of ſailors; but the 
French admiral, Roquefeuille, certainly dreaded 

to 9 crap the channel in light of an Engllh fleet. 


# ny ubao3 4 TER! 


Prince The torthn ee in England by the: rumour, 
1 ol this) invaſion facilitated the ſucceſs of Lewis XV. 
3 4 in Flanders; a country which, a$1it abounds in 
ſace,. fortifed. places, has been the ordinary ſcene of 
174+ French triumphs, the troops of that nation excell- 
ing far more in beſieging towns, than in deciding 
the fortune of campaigns. But the conqueſts of 
Lewis in Flanders were compeuſatsd and ſurpaſſed 


Ans 1 4 * a . by 


OP/FREDERIOK/1L / us 
by the acquiſitions of the enemy in another quar- C HA P. 
ter. Upon the death of mareſchal Khevenhuller, II. 
which dre ſincere tears from Maria Thereſa, tze 
Auſtrian army, which had wintered in Brifgow: 
and Bavaria, was commanded nominally indeed 
by prince Charles of Lorrain, but in effect con- 
ducted by mareſchal Traun, an enterpriſing and 
ſkilful general. Having aſſembled his troops at 
Heilbrun; Traun advanced to Philipſbourgh, ob- 
tained the command of the Rhine from Schreck 
to Mentz, paſſed that river, took Haguenau and june. 
Savern, and laid the rich province of Alſace un- 
der heavy contributions. The mareſchal Coigni, 
who commanded the French army on that frontier, 
and Seckendorf, who reinforced him with the feeble 
remains of the imperialiſts, ſhewed themſelves as July. 
inferior in {kill to mareſchal Traun, as their ar- 
nen inferior in n to the an ; 


Lewis XV. determined in perſon to ae Unſeaſon- 
40,000 men, the flower of his army in Flanders, to = 7 
the defence of Alſace; and in order to encourage LON 
that monarch to repel the enemy, to. haraſs them , 
as they repaſſed the Rhine, and to - purſue them 
back into Bavaria, Frederick ſent mareſchal Schmit: 
tau to the French camp, promiſing that by the 
middle of Auguſt he would invade Bohemia with 
100,000 men. Unfortunately for the glory of the 

"0 French 
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HA. French arms, Lewis'was moſt unſeaſonablyarreſted 
by a malady at Metz; and the duke of Harcourt 
„and the mareſchal Noailles, who then commanded 
in his ſtead, ſhewed not more ſkill or aQivity in 
diſturbing the retreat of the Auſtrians, than Cigni 
and Seckendorf bad done in oppoſing their in- 
vaſion. While theſe generals amuſed themſelyes 
with uſeleſs formalities and ingloriousſ ſſeges, the 
prince of Lorraine repaſſed the Rlline in the night 
| at Beinheim, and deſtroyed his bridges before = 
6 day. break; and then continuing his march undiſ- 
turbed through Swabia and the ee dee 
rr into Bohemia 
1011 rt, ; fly vil BNA ed” 
3 85 Schmittau, the Pruſſian . lamenting the 
dent N ill. concerted meaſures of the French, had been 
8 employed all this while in addreſſing memoirs to 
/ French. the king, ſoliciting the miniſters, and remonſtrat- 
ing with the mareſchals. The only aſſiſtance that 
he could obtain, was à reinforcement of ſome Ger- 
man troops, to co-operate with Seckendorf in Ba- 
varia. The opportunity of deſtroying the Auſtti- 
an army was for ever loſt. The French forces, 
which: were to invade Weſtphalia, did not make 
their appearance; and notwithiſtandiag the preſ- 
ſing änſtances of the Pruſſian envey, Lewis XV. 
no ſooner recovered from his Mneſa, than inſtead 
_ rs ai prince nn. he ſat down before 
7 Freyburgh, 


Auguſt, 
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Freyburgli in the diſtricꝭ of Briſgaw, with 70,000 C HA. 
nnn. — 


— 
— 7 (DHH en bas November 


i Vs 10% li n zo πnn e el as 7. 
The Aude ib ls made e Brederickiopſits The 

| Ac IR” . * Pruſſian 
henſrve leſt: France ſhould conclude haſtily a peace . gotiati- 


with Auſtria, and leave him at the mercy of the ag 75 
e- 


queen of Hungary. He prepared therefore for terſburgh 
taking the field, although the oy arrange- bf, Rel. 
ments which he had judged neceſſary, and parti - chew, 
ticularly is negotiation with Ruſſia, ſtill remained 
incomplete. The kill and dexterity of Mr. Marde - 
feld, the Pruſſian envoy at St. Peterſburgh, had 
been oppoſed by the intrigues of the chancellor 
Beſtuchew, a man hoſtile to France through ca- 
price, attached to England from avarice, deſtitute. — 
of real talents for buſineſs, but proud through ig- _ * 
norance, and ſo falſe by nature that he betrayed #4» 
even thoſe by whom he had been corrupted.” Hav- 
ing perſuaded the empreſs to undertake a journey 
to Moſcow, that ſhe might be crowned inthatan- 
cient capital, he next prevailed on her to make 
a pilgrimage to Kiowie, in honour of ſome ob- 
ſcure ſaint in the obſcure calendar of Muſcovy. 
The abſence of the fovereign from the court i was 
a ſeaſon of triumph for the miniſter; The guineas 
of England prevailed; as might eaſily have been 
n 9 Pruſſia! But in exe- 
cuting 


E 
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HR cuting moſt political proſetts it is neceſſary to be 


contented with an approximation to-complete ſuc- 


. refs; and although the alliance with-Ruffiz was 


not fo ſolid as Frederick wiſhedto render it, he hop- 


ed chat his vigorous exertions im the fiel&would 
decide the ĩſſue of the war; before the voluptuous 


indolence of Elizabeth could be engaged to thwart 


his . ND with a wh degree of energy. 


[ Hann And to bd 561 


DE "The Wyatt had eee written to 6 king 


traverſes 


Saxony, 


Auguſt 
17443 


of Poland, elector of Saxony, craving in free paſ- 


ſage for the Pruſſian auxiliaries, who intended to 


enter Bohemia. Auguſtus was then at Warſaw; 


his miniſters remonſtrated, intreated, and wiſhed 


to gain time; but the Pruſſians were already in 


their territory. This invaſion was ſtigmatized 
with every epithet of reproach, although its prin- 
ipal aim was to ſave Germany from the inſult of 
ſeeing the degradation of its emperor. The Saxons 


hin murmured, Auguſtus raged, George II. ſtormed, 
Maria Thereſa trembled, and Frederick purſued 
- 2aindiſtarbed!his march to Pirna. Under the maſł 


of pride, the miniſters of Auguſtus endeavoured 
to conceal their terror; and while they tamely 
trifles with obſtinacy. They furniſhed proviſions, 


ſupplied boats for croſſing the Elbe, allowed a fleet 
of victuallers to ſail througli the middle of Dreſden, 


— _ of that Hana * 2 
caded its gates. Tbeir hoſtile intentions were viſi- 
ble; undla body of 1%, ooo men, cnet; DD 
the old prince of Anhalt, was left on the weſtern 
frontier to overawe their electorate. Frederick * 
advanced towards Prague, coaſting the left of the and takes 
Ee; another column, under prinee Leopold of | 
Anhalt, - traverſed Luſatia; mareſchal Schwerin at ber 1 1744 
the head of the third column iſſued from the gorges 
of Sileſia. The whole army had aſſembled before 
Prague the ad of September; the trenches were 7 
opened on the x oth, and on the 16th that Ar A 
{urrendered, '- Ty 0906 en, S. Ter” 151119 ö weeds 
aB Hater Hi OL Hh ttt ett. 57:0 : 
After this brilliant commencement of. the. cam - The foll- 
paign, the Pruſſians might have marched eaſtward, —_— 
and diſlodged Mr. Bathiani, who had, conducted allies 
12,000 men from Bavaria, and formed. a great os 
magazine at Pilſen for the uſe of the,/Atiftrian 1 : 
army under prince Charles of Lorraine, which ad- . | 
vanced towards the weſtern frontiers of Bohemia. ben. 
Having made themſelves maſters of that magazine * 
they might then have proceeded to Com and Tait, 
and occupied the defiles which open Bohemia on 
the ſide of the Palatinate, and through which 
alone prince C harles's army could penetrate into 
tte former eoumtry.¶ The king preferred this plan, 
- which would have enabled him to defend Prague, 


Bb | | and 
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eber pndibe 8 ——— 


— 


* 


poſſeſſion of Tabor and Budweis, in order to eſta- 


treaties of Frankfort, he undertook; this unfortu- 


but his allies, the Emperors the French. king, and 
particularly the mareſchall Belleiſla, inſiſtad chat; 
the army ought to move ſouthwarda, and take 


bliſh a communication with Bavaria, and alarm 


Maria Thereſa for the ſafety - of Auſtria itſelf. 


Overcome by the ſolicitations of his ooufedetates, 
and leſt he ſhould ſeem to have no other purpoſe 
in view than merely to conquer the three circles 
of Bohemia, which had been promiſed him in the 


9 nate expedition, leaving in Prague only fix batta- 


r. 
on of that 
art of 
hemia 
in which 


lions, which ſufficed not to an n of 


"ity qoingumſerewers, or d At Dsl. 


ibbod Bus eiue 


Towards _ duch of Rem a the tight: 
of the Muldau, the country is wild and moun- 
taindus 3, even the vallies are ill cultivated and 


the Pruſ- thinly peopled. When you have advanced eleven 


ſians were 


to act. 


German miles inclining to the eaſt, you 3 
the city of Tabor ſituate, ona rock, and built in 
the fifteenth, century by Ziſka, that — 
who defended, but at the ſame time plundered, 
Luſchnitze frets Over craggy rocks, (covered: with 
thick. woods, | through which vou continue your 8 
journey for three German miles, and then perceive 
09 the 
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the fortified city dWeIs two miles befors GAP. 

ybug inthe idle ut a fertile plainy ; watered by — 

the Mldhul At a fall diſtance from Budweis, 

but on the leſt of / the river the loſty caſtle of 

Frauenberg ſpreads; its! towering battlements; | 

which the French defended ſuc months againſt the 
arms of the Auſtrians. Such was the country i 

uhich the Pruſſians were to acc. 

Abe [Tug dm dm Ded 0) jorobit &‚ou d AP 
Having marched Sees the eee * . 

of September, they arrived the twenty- ſixth, at ceſs and 

Tabor That place which was reckoned/inipteg-" ane” at 

nable in the ſixteenth century, as well as Bud alten. LD 

weis and Frauenberg, were taken: But the army 

had ſcarcely performed two marches, when Mr. 

Bathiani ſent a large body of Croatians and huſſars, 

who having occupied; Beraun and Kanigſaaig in- 

tercepted the communication of the Pruſſiauis to * % Is joe 

Prague; and infeſted/ all the avendes by which! cid 

they could receive proviſions from the adjacent Une 5 

country. This hardſhip was felt the more ſeere ? 

ly, becauſe the draught horſes and ohen, belongs? 

ing to the army, had been fo ill managed, that 

- one-halt of them had periſhed on the march. Nor 


was this all; the nobles and clergy of Bohemia 
were implacably hoſtile to the Pruſſtan hereries ; 
and the common people in that kingdom, con- 
ſiting chiefly of ſerfr, were implicitly ſubmiſſive tc 
hy . the 


4 
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CHAP: — id cheft:fupevions! At the ap- 
Il. proach of the enemy, theſe wretehed peaſants deſ- 

| troyed or hid their proviſions and forage, deſolat- 
ed their villages, and diſperſed into the neighbour- 

ing foreſts, The Pruſſians found only deſerts be- 

fore them; and none of the Bohemians, whom 

they ſeized, could be tempted by money to give 

them the ſmalleſt intelligence, or to depart in 

other nn ern the revered orders of their 
9 le cbt % 


Latent 112 ene iet / 26-1494 


They i deli f. n was aggravated by the 
retre# zneurſions of 10, ooo huflars,” who had advanced 


north- 


wards to from Hungary, and who haraſſed or reſtrained the 
— movements of the Pruſſian detachments n 
er. the ſouth, in a country perpetually varied, or 

rather deformed, by marſhes, rocks, foreſts, 

and! defiles. The army had continued for a 

month buried in a deſert, and totally deſtitute of 

intelligenee from any part of Europe. Prince 
Henry, the king's brother, was ſick at Tabor; 

prince Leopold and mareſchal Schwerin carried 

their differences ſo high, that his Majeſty: eould 

hardly prevent them from proving ruinous to the 

public cauſe; the Pruſſians were afſlicted by diſeaſes, 

and diſtreſſed for want of bread; and prince Charles 

of Lorraine having encamped on the banks of the 
Walawa, within two miles of Piſec, bad been 

joined by the Saxons, whoſe hoſtility Frederick 

| had 
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a falſe delieaey, from uling the proper means 10 
prevent it, (while he aS maſter; of their country. 
It became neceſſary to retreat towards the impreg- 
nable poſt of Beneſchau, hich, if occupied by 


prince Charles, might have rendered the fituatign = 


of the Pruſſians deſperate· Mareſchal Schwerin, 
at the head of 5,000, men, ſeized this poſt, and 
the magazines which had been already formed in 
its neighbourhood. On the fourteenth of Ofto- 


ber, he was joined by the king, who had left 300 


of the ſick at Tabor, with a garriſon of 3009 men, 
That place, as well as Budweis and Frauenberg, 


ſurrendered to __ en b thong Honoft; 5 26 


Trot 017-2 toon MH own} vc 40118 A/D 


The A of ne Oh of Lorraine, or The folk. 


cious plan 
of mare- 


his Pruſſian; majeſty to the alternative of abandon· as 


* of the old mareſchal Traun, was to reduce 


ing either Bohemia or Sileſia. If the king remain - 
ed in the circle of Kaurzim and the neighbqur- 


hood of Prague, the enemy. might intercept his 


communication with Sileſia; and if he retired, gaſt- 

ward to Pardubits, in the circle of Chrudim, Prague 
and Bohemia muſt be for ever loſt. To this judi- 
cious plan the mareſchal added the wile precaution 
of chuſing impregnable camps, which defended 
him againſt the hunger and deſpair of the Pruſſi- 
ans; who, from want of proviſions, and from diſ- 


223 
had foreſeen, but had reſtxained himſelf, through g HAP. 


II. 
— 


' 
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cx 4p. the commands of dheit a ſuperiorsl At the ap- 


II. 


— 


ed their villages, and diſperſed into the neighbour- 
ing foreſts. The Pruſſians found only deſerts be- 


Proach of the enemy, theſe wretched peaſants deſ- 
troyed or hid their phouiſions and forage, deſolat- 


fore them; and none of the Bohemians, whom 


they ſeized, could be tempted by money to give 
them the ſmalleſt intelligence, or to depart in 
other a enn the revered orders of their 


f m __ 7 Mang: DOA dugtan 251 


They 


retreat 
north- 
wards to 
Bene- 
ſchan, 


1744 


Mo een ee 503 ve ee erm d ed 


enen uad was aggravated by the 
meurſions of 10, ooo huffars, who had advanced 
from Hungary, and who haraſſed or reſtrained the 
movements of the Pruſſian detachments tonfabds 
the ſouth, in a country perpetually: varied, or 


rather deformed; © by marſhes, rocks, / foreſts, 


and defiles.” The army had continued for a 


month buried in a deſert, and totally deſtitute of 
intelligence from any part of Europe. Prince 
Henry, the king's brother, was ſick at Tabor; 

prince Leopold and mareſchal Schwerin carried 
their differences ſo high, that his Majeſty eould 


hardly prevent them from proving ruinous to the 


public cauſe; the Pruſſians were afflicted by diſeaſes, 
arid diſtreſſed for want of bread; and prince Charles 


of Lorraine having encamped on the banks of the 


Walawa, within two miles of Piſec, had been 


joined by the Saxons, whoſe hoſtility Frederick 
had 
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prevent it, while he a maſter of their country. 
It became neceſſary to retreat towards the impreg- 
nable poſt of Beneſchau, Which, if occupied by 


prince Charles, might have rendered the ſituation 


of the Pruſſians deſperate. Mareſchal Schwerin, 
at the head offt 5, oo men, ſeized this poſt, and 
the magazines which had been already formed in 


its neighbourhood. On the fourteenth of Ofte- ; 
ber, he was joined by the king, who had left 309 


of the ſick at Tabor, with a garriſon of 3009 men, 
That place, as well as Budweis and ae 
es LET the e met e ant off 


hs 0 74 ” 728 _ 21 — * i 145 o *. 
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of mare- 


his Pruſſian; majeſty-to the alternative of abandon- , 


rather of the old mareſchal Traun, was to reduce 


ing either Bohemia or Sileſia. If the king remain - 


ed in the circle of Kaurzim and the neighbour- 


hood of Prague, the enemy. might intercept, his 
communication with Sileſia; and if he retired gaſt- 
ward to Pardubits, in the circle of Chrudim, Prague 
and Bohemia muſt be for ever loſt. To this judi- 
cious plan the mareſchal added the wiſe precaution 
of chuſing impregnable camps, which defended 
him againſt the hunger and deſpair of the Pruſſi- 
ans; who, from want of proviſions, and from diſ- 


had foreſeen, but had reſtrained himſelf, through CHA P. 
3 
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HAP talts (ſeareely ic men im ener regiment being fit 
I Hr ſervice), were obliged ts puſs the Elbe at Colin, 
eiche ninth of November. Prince Charles followed 
= 2 wy them; and through the neglipence of the patrols, | 

| prepared a bridge en the Elbe at Solnitz,'in'the 

night of the eighteenth. At due olclock next 

morning, the Pruſſians were alarmed by the re- 
port of cannon,; and a briſk diſcharge of muſket- 
A * Ty. The king ſent parties on all ſides to diſcover 
Pruſſan the ſcene of this unerpected engagement, but te- 
diſputes ceived not any ſatisfaction till mid. day, hen an 
fe PE officer of hulſars brought intelligente thut the Ru- 
the Ele Aran army had indeed paſſed the Elbe, but that 


with the 


Auſtrian their paſſage had been diſputed five hours by-a'fin- 
amy gle battalibg. This battalion, the only one near 
ts Solnitz, was commanded by Mr. Wedel, who, 
 ri6tvithſtanding'the fire of fifty pieces of cannon, 

. thriee repelled the Auſtrian grenadiers; and after 

his meſſengers ſent to crave affiſtance had been in- 
tertepted by the enemy, retired in good order 
thrdugh the foreſt of Wiſchenjowitz to rejoin the 
{ttiy; In this memorable exploit, which procored 

him the name of Leonidas, Wedel loſt two officers 

and 100 men. The prince of Lorraine; aſtoniſh. 

ed that a fingle battalion ſhould interrupt the ope- 

rations” of a great army, ſaid to the generals who 
accompanied him, The queen would be ae ere 

indeed were the ferved 75 ſuch heroes. 100 


In 


18 
* 
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I this critical emergengy the king aſſembled a oe 
— eee en ae | 


of he — — evacuate, 1 0 
capital, as well as all their other poſts, in Decem- 


to-retire to. Sileſia.) Prince: Leopold eſpouſed bs 4 
former reſolution, which was the moſt ſplendid; 

the king preferred the latter, which was the moſt 
ſolid. Countries are to be gained by armies; but 
by marehing into Sileſia it found all thoſe refreſn-- 


1 . . 10 3 51 
ments of which it ſtood in need. The other ge- HI 5g 
311? Ni 

nerals preferred the opinion of the 2 „ 
= . - | „ 


poſts and detachments, began his retreat the twen⸗ 
tieth of November; and in the ſpace. of about: 
three weeks his various columns reached the fron« 
tiers of Sileſia, The prince of Lorraine purſued, 
the Pruſſians only to Nachod ; he thence; marched. 
ſouthward to Moravia, while. the Saxons returned 
weſtward to the circles of Bunzlauand Leutmeritz, 
Thus. ended. a, very laborious, campaign, the com- 
mencement of. which had promiſed. a far happier © 
_ Hive. 7, The mighty army that was to conquer Bo- 
hemia and invade Auſtria, experienced the fate of 
che invincible armada with which Philip II. of Spain 
threatened to overwhelm England. | 


Having 
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CH AP, Having diftributed his troops in tlie ſtrong holds 
of Sileſia, Frederick returned te Berlin, in order 
Death of . fort therdrifichgdedepdbent” | 
— and to reſume his negotiations wich foreigpowers,- 
—— which he meant to proſecute more ſeriouſſy, ſhould 
_— the events of the war render that meaſure expedi-- 
ent. General Lehwald and the old prinee of An- 
February halt repelled vigorouſly the Auſtrian and Hunga- 
1745. rian troops, who availing themſelves of what they 
called the terror of the Pruſſians, infeſted Upper 
Sileſia and the county of Glatz. But ſuch ex- 
ploits, however honourahle to thoſe by whem they 
were performed, ill compenſated: the unhappy re- 
volution which had transferred to Sileſia, a war un- 
dertaken for the defence of Alſace; and an event 
altogether unexpected tended ſtill farther to diſs 
concert the projects of Frederick, and to give a 
new impreſſion to the politics of Europe. This 
vas the death of the Emperor Charles VII. at Mu- 
nich, the twentieth of January, 1745 in the n 


ane of his age. 


Difficulty The Grand Duke of Tuſcany, b . to Ma- 
wy finding ria Thereſa, immediately declared himſelf a candi- 
to ſucceed date for the Imperial throne. His pretenſions were 
= ' ſupported by the intrigues of the / clergy, the mo- 
ney of England, and the armies of the queen of 
* and the powers moſt adverſe to his 


cauſe 


* 
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cauſe, could mot caſily mame a rival qualified ta.op- CHAP: 
poſs him. Nhe Ele gr Palatine was too feeble ; II. 
the ſon of the late Emperor was too ybung; Au- 
guſtus eleftor:iof Saxony was already king of Po- 5 ; * | 
land. a ſtation held ĩnaompatible with che Imperial! 
ohject af jealouſy and envy to the electoral college, 
and beſules as totally deſtitute of that kind of 
ambition, vhich is gratified by the loftineſs of 
empty titles The court of Verſailles, though de- 
ſirous of accommodating its differences with the 
queen of Hungary, determined to oppoſe the pre 
tenſions of her huſband; and by the influence of 
maxreſchal Saxe, ſet up Auguſtus III. as his com- 
petitor, hoping that, notwithſtanding the infor- 
mality of this choice, it would tend to diſunite the 
rivals, and enable the Houſe of Bourbon to obtain 
a more advantageous peace from the Houſe of Au- 
ſtria. The principal difficulty attending this pro- 
ject ſeemed to be the unwillingneſs of the king of 
Pruſſia to contribute to the elevation of an impla · 
—_ Sri re 
| 3} bogdtod. vas: o:9Xul Ear Sf vi ACT 
A the ene n bis Pri France 
an majeſty, though well acquainted with the boſ· 1 
tile intentions of Auguſtus, had permitted ſix Saxon of Poland, 
regiments to traverſe bis dominions in their 
road from Poland to Luſatia. He had offered: the 
king 


\ 
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king of Poland, to take care of his intereſts, and 
ta marry his daughter the princeſs Marianne to 
the ſon of the Emperor. Regardleſs of theſe marks 
of friendſhip, Auguſtus uſed his utmoſt influence 
to engage the republic of: Poland to join the Au- 
Lrian confederacy ; and perſuaded the Staroſt Wile- 


zewſky to declare in full Diet, that the Pruſſian 


miniſter had bribed him with the ſum of 5000 
ducats. The Staroſt was convicted of a! lie, and 
the Diet of Grodno rejected the treaty with Auſtxia. 
Poland at that time fwarmed with malecontents, 
who made a propoſal to the king of Pruſſia of 
forming a conſederacy againſt Auguſtus. Frederick, 
Who was extremely averſe to kindling the flames 


of diſcord, exhorted and perſuaded theſe haughty 


Palatines, not to diſturb the peace of their coun- 
try. He even offered to Auguſtus himſelf,” who 
wiſhed at that time to return to Saxony, every 
imaginable ſecurity for his ſafe paſſage through Si- 


leſia. Auguſtus impolitely rejected this offer; 


undertook a tedious. journey through Moravia; 
traverſed Bohemia; and had no fooner reached 
Dreſden, than he. entered into a ſecret treaty with 
the Houſe of Auſtria, for dividing: that very pro- 
vince into which Frederick had ſo hoſpitably invited 
him. On ſuch terms were the kings of Pruſſia 
and of Poland, when France propoſed to the for- 
mer a treaty for railing the latter to the Imperial 


throne. | 
Had 
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Had Frederick liſtened only to his reſentmetit, e 
he muſt hade, purngd' this diſgraceful (overture. ,__? 
But ſound policy required that tie ſhould not'oitiit AX 
any dppoftunity of ſowing diflenſion between two h 
courts; which had leagued againſt him. The 1m- eh 80 
perial crown; and that of Poland, could not be of that 
wornthy the ſame head; before Auguſtus could February 
be qualified for accepting the one, it was neceſſary 9 055 
that be ſnould . diveſt himſelf of the other; a mea- 
ſure whibh-bis Pruſſian majeſty well knew to be 
inconſiſtent: with the tundamental laws of the Po- 
liſh conſtitinion- Without heſitation therefore, 
he conſented to the chimerical project of Fratice, 
a condeſcenſion which the chevalier Court afcribed 
entirely to the aſcendancy which the councils of 
his maſter Lewis XV. had over the delibetations 
of Pruſſia. wo e 2H off 
gd i dares. + 
Frederick derived little Ae ed e and pre- | 
of complaiſince. | He perceivedzbatthdexertidny fe fo 
of the French would be confined chiefſy to Han- ing cam- 
ders, the main object of their ambitich,#id'the "5" 
principal ſcene of their triumphs. Auguſtus pre. 
ferred the principalities of Glogua and Sagan, 
with which Auſtria tempted him, to an unequal 
competition ſot precarious honours. For che 
ſueceſs of the enſuing campaign, Pruſſia muſt de- 
pend on her own efforts alone. The ſum of 
K 6,006;005 
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CH Wnt of crowns was drawn from the treaſury. 
The cayalry was remounted, the regiments of in- 
fairy were rendered complete, great magazines 


were formed in Sileſia, and every preparation was 


wade for repairing in 1745 the loſſes which had 
been ſuſtained the preceding years in Bohemia. r 


5010 


1 


The Frederick left Berün the fiteenthy of March: 


young [and learned on his road to Sileſia. that the young! 


* elector of Bavaria had concluded at Fueſſen his ſe - 

corny parate peace with the queen of Hungary. That 

| with 1. unfortunate prince, the ſon of an unfortunate father, 

April 1 15, had been betrayed by his general Seckengorf, who 

| "745%. immediately after the demiſe of the late empe- 
ror had laid down the command, and left the Ba- 
varians ſo much weakened by diſperſion, that they 
fell a prey to an enemy greatly inferior in num- 
ber. Tbeir French allies, commanded by Mr. Se- 
gur, were totally defeated at Pfaffenhofen. The 

pvoung elector experiencing the unhappy fate of 
Ie and grand - father, was driven from Mu- 
nich his capital, and obliged to ſeek proteRtion in 
Auglburgh, 


8 A 


The cauſe Amidſt theſe multiplied calamities, Seckendorf 
af that appeared at his clouded court, not to diſpel the 
gloom, not like a hero who finds reſources in his 


genius. when the vile populace deſpair, but as an 
1 inſidious 


meaſure. 


* ; 


or rxEDEnter if thi 
infidions' and corrupt partizan of the Houſe + er 
Auſtria; employed to ſedute a young prince deſti RW 
tute of experietices and overwhelmed. by tmisför- 
tunes. It was faid; chat Seckendorf received the 
ſum of 300, oo florins from Maria Thereſa; but 
more probably this ſum was only promiſed him. He 
produced forged letters in order to miſrepreſent 
the deſigns of the king of Pruſſia, whoſe friendly 
ſervices the late emperor had with his laſt breatl 
exhortec his ſom never to forget. Theſe words, © 
which ſtillreſdunded in the ears of the young prince, bn IT'S. 
made nis hand tremble and hefitate, while he HgH:⸗- 
ed the treaty of Fuefſen, by which he diſelaimed IPO! 10 
gratitude to that monarch, deſiſted from ute ster 745. 
tenſions to any part of the inheritance of Charles 
VI. and promiſed his vote at the diet of electloh 
for the grand duke of Tuſcany.” In return for tllis 
favour the court of Vienna engaged to reinſtaté Injuſtice 
him in his electorate, to exempt that country frotti os the | 
farther contributions, and to allow his àuxillaries Vienna, 
to'returnunmoleſtedtotheir reſpective homes. But. 
in contempt of theſe articles, the Heſhans' Were 
immediately diſarmed, and carried priſoners into 
Hungary; and the contributions raiſed in Bavaria 
were, under the name of arrears, continued and 
aggravated. Thus ended the unfortunate league 
of Frankfort. The emperor dies, his ſon engages 
to wü the ſucceſs of his father's rival, the 
K 2 grand 


132. 
CH AP, grand duke is declared emperor, and the'treaty'of 
Warſaw unites the half of Europe againſt the King 
of Pruſſia. But that prince had already prepared 


for making a vigorous defence, and the enſuing 
an ene Mere decide > doom. © 
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French 
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In Flan- 
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The ee opated4 in 1 and ti Flanders, 


in both which countries the Houſe of Bourbon 


triumphed over its enemies. Mr. Gages, who com- 
manded the Spaniards and Neapolitans, defeated 
ſucceflively prince Lobkowitz, count Shulenbourg, 
and prince Lichtenſtem. At the end of the cam- 
paign, the Spaniards were maſters of almoſt all 
| Lombardy, except Turin, Mantua, and ſome other 


* fortified places, which they blocked up, and which 


they 'ought to have taken in order to ſecure 


2 their winter quarters. The citadels of Milan and 


Alexandria were indifpenſably requiſite for this 
purpoſe; but the victors, intoxicated by ſucceſs, 
repoſed on their laurels, and having exerted them- 
felves vigorouſly and ſkilfully during a long career, 
unſen ſonably loft breath, when —_ were ee. to 


"_ the _ 
In Flanders Lewis XV. had ſer himſelf at the 


bead of an army of 86,060 men, which was in 
effect commanded by mareſchal Saxe. The Duke 
ol Cumberland and mareſchal Kenigfeck could 


oppoſe 
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oppoſe the enemy with only 50,000 men, 4 CH AR; 1 


tender's invaſion ,, of Scotland having obliged 
George II. to withdraw part of his troops from 
Flanders. The French inveſted Tournay, and their Mar, 11. 
deciſive victory near the village of Fontenoy gave 
them not only the beſieged city, but Ghent, Bruges, 
and Oudenarde. The campaign cloſed with the 
ſurrender of Neuport, Dendermonde, Oſtend and 
Aeth; having greatly extended the frontiers f 
France in a country where ſhe has W en 
moſt, pains of conqueſts. hae? 
ü afgy3y ff 

+ The Sno and Spaiiards had 8 their 

operations above a month before the Pruſſians and 


Auſtrians. took the field in Sileſia. Towards the Frederick 


end of April, the prince of Lorraine, who was 1 


no longer aſſiſted by the counſels of mareſchal defend 
Traun, already hovered on the frontiers of that — | 
country. The Hungarians and Huſſars had com- 7457. 
menced their incurſions into Upper Sileſia, in or- 

der to amuſe the Pruſſians on that ſide, while the 
ſituation of their magazines ſufficiently indicated 

that the great army meant to penetrate into the 

lower province by the gorges of Landſhut. If the 
Pruſſians divided their forces, in order to oppoſe 

the enemy in both diſtricts, they, muſt render 

their army too weak to contend with that of prince 
Charles; and if they aſſembled their whole ſtrength 


into 
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VIEW Or THE REIGN 


oy AP. into one body, they muſt at length be reduced by 

de enem enemy's light troops to great ſtraits for pro- 

* Frederick endeavoured to avoid this 

hard alternative, by keeping his army in force, 

and by bringing the enemy to an engagement as 

quickly as poſſible. For attaining theſe purpoſes, 

he recalled his detachments, and abandoned Up- 

per Sileſia to the ravages of the Hungarians. The 

greater part of his forces had already aſſembled at 

Frankenſtein; and the 2 ad of May the Margrave 

Charles, at the head of 12,000 men, marched 

from the neighbourhood of Jagerndorf to join 

the camp. The Auſtrians, who foreſaw the re- 

treat of this prince, occupied the heights upon 

his road, with three batteries of cannon, which 
e haraſſed the Pruſſians on their _"_ 

Glotious!© Without the this ad the Mar- 

= r gtave continued to advance; and at the opening 


dorf, May of the mountains, two regiments of Pruſſian ca- 


745. ry attacked and defeated Ogilvy's Huſlars, then 
(poured on the regiment of Eſterhazy, and repel- 

led it with great ſlaughter ; and charging for the 
chird time, routed Gotha's dragoons, and put many 

- of the fugitives to the ſword. The 'irregulars in 

the Auſtrian army, which amounted to 20, ooo 

"men; beholding the unexpected deſtruction of the 

' regular troops; nn to the woods. The 
neten Margrave. 
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Margrave, and general Schwerin, Who had com- CHAY., 
manded the horſe, were ceceived in the camp of II. 
Frankenſtein with, honours reſembling a Roman | 
triumph ; the glor ious action of Jagerndorf be- 
ing the firſt important occaſion on which the Pruſ· 

ſian cavalry had ſignaliſed the ſuperiority of their 
mancœuvres and diſcipline, by which, from the 

moſt inanimate and moſt uſeleſs troops in Europe, 

Frederick gradually rendered ben the moſt en- | 
terpriſimg and moſt uſeful. . * 


* 


| Ur S170 G00. v1.51 8 | 
Having now aſſembled his forces, the ind Frede - 
ject of the king was to allure the enemy toan en · e 3 


gagement. With this view he employed a;man:of bringing 
Schœenberg, Who ſerved as a ſpy to both parties. 8 mor 
Frederick paid him a large ſum; and:in-retugnge- 4ciive 
quired, as the greateſt ſervice in his power, that meth : 
he would give him intelligence of the prince of 5 
Lorraine's motions, that the Fruſſians might ſea - 
ſonably retire to Breſlaw. The better to deccive ; 
this dealer in deceit, the.roads to Breſla erg te. 
paired; and the traitor, vho obſerved this cireum - 
ſtance, haſtened to the Auſtrians to be paid fox his 
- dilcoyery:; In order to approach the enemy, the 
king maved from Frankenſtein, and occupied the 
ground: between Striegau and Schweidnita. The 
prince of Lorraine had already advanced to Ho- 
an from which he 1 


ranges! different 


* 


c 1 10 different routes eee 
= Frederick examined the ground, and employed 
S three days in preparing the roads leading towards 
the mountains, that there might not be any obſta - 
ele in the way to hinder him from attacking prince 
Charles as ſoon as he removed from —— 


wit Irgianfre 4d 


which on the ad of als the Auſtrian and Saxon 


. ? * > . 0 . . 2 * [ 0 — 1 
. oll 
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—_— generals held a council of war on the niountain | 
I of Hohenfriedberg, which commanded the whole: - * 
plain, but from which they could ſee only a ſmall 
portion of the Pruſſian troops, who had been care- 
fully concealed in deep ravines, or behind the 


_ . heights of Nonnenbuſh. This circumſtance con- 
firmed the ſecurity of the enemy, who, flattering / 
_ themſelves with the hope of ravaging Sileſia with 
impunity, had concerted the operations by which 
they were to make themſelyes maſters of the prin- 
eipal towns in that duchy; but Frederick, at the 
head of 0,000. men, had determined to diſpute 
every inch of ground with the moſt obſtinate firm- 
neſs; Every day he viſited his poſts in perſon; 
and, on the 3d of June was the firſt to diſcover 
a cloud of duſt, which roſe from the mountains, 
and deſcended in a waving line from Kauder to 
Ronſtock. Soon afterwards, the enemy appeared 
marching in eight great columns, their right flank- 
ed by the river Striegau; and the Saxons, who 
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ſormed the left, extending to Pilgrimſhain, Fre· HA S 

derick commanded his van-guard to paſs" the II. 
— 

Striegau, and occupy à rock near the town of 

that name, and which, from a quarry that it con- 

tains; is called mount Topaze. The 4th of June, 

at two o'clock in the morning, the king aſſembled 

his principal officers, and ſettled the plan of the 

engagement, which was fought that day with a 

degree of ſkill and valour equal to the patience 

and dexterity with which it had been brought on. 

The Saxons were the firſt in the field, and, as Battle of 
they expected not to meet with any oppoſition, 3 
were ſurpriſed and total ly defeated, before the June 4, 
Auſtrians had formed in the plain between the 
river Striegau and the woods of Ronſtock. Hav- 
ing diſperſed the enemy in front of his right 
wing, Frederick wheeled'to the left, and attacked 
the Auſtrians in flank ; which moyement, com- 
bined with the irreſiſtible impreſſion of his cavalry; '' 
decided the engagement. The ' Saxons "fell tö 
Seyfferſdorf, the Auſttians to Kauder, Nadaſti's 
huſſars covering their retreat. They loft 4600 *" 
men in the battle; in which, or in the retreat, 
the Pruſſians took 7600 priſoners, beſides 200 
officers, and four generals. On the ſide of the 
victors, the loſs hardly amounted to 180 men. 
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as VIEW/OF/THE REIGN 
HAP. This action, though ſhort! in itſelf, had been 


a Prepared by long and arduous exertians;; and next 
its conſe- day the king could detach only tlie diviſions o. 


quences. | manded by Meſſrs. Winterfeld and-Moulin-in pur- 


ſuit of the enemy. They approached prince Char- 
les near Landſhut, defeated Nadaſti who covered 
| this retreat, and purſued both to the frontiers of 
Bohemia. The Saxons having: openhy invaded Si- 
leſia, Frederick diſmiſſed their teſident from Breſ- 
law, and recalled his envoytiram. the court of Drel- 
den; declaring that it was impoſſible any longer 
to keep meaſures: with a people-who ſeized "_ 

5 Ie to dieſe him. bald blub d- n 


” g! 
0777 91 r 279328715 Totitrn; the . \ 


The Sue. Alter eee one eday, the army followed. Win- 
2 aſk terfeld's detachment to Landſhut. Upon his arrival 


permiſfion there, the king was ſurrounded by 2 crowd of 2000 


FAaASS-7 


{- 
Gore the: pealants, craving. permiſſion to maſlacre. the Ro 
Gabel man catbolics, that, by this ſignal get of vengeance, 
they might retaliate at once, the many cruel perſe- 


gutions which they had endured from the unrelent- 


m et 


Trede ing digotry of the Houſe of Auſtria. Inſtead of 


rick's' 5 granting this barbarqus demand, E. rederick exerted 


e bimſelf to proye its atrocity, and 19 ſhew its fla- 
= og grant, oppoſition. to. the cleareſt precepts of. the 
Chriſtian religion. The peaſants liſtened with 
edification to the arguments of the royal preacher, 
and, retired, o thezr;: by eſpective homes, aſhamed. of 
the groſs impiety of their petition. 


| In 
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In the battle of Hohenfriedberg, the enemy had © 1 KS. * 
been defeated, but not deſtroped. Since the de- ES 
parture of the Margrave Charles from Upper Sile- Fenda: 1 

ba, the Hungarians had ſurpriſed the fortreſs of rick's jus 


dicious 


Coſel, and begun to extend their incurſions to 3 
the neighbourhood' of Breſſaw and Schweidnitz, cealed 
Frederick therefore determined not to remove far cue, 
from that province, on which his army Fame, 
for ſubſiſtence. - Having driven prince Charles to 
K#nigſgractz, and detached Mr. Naſſau with 
12, o men,; to recover Coſel, it remained for the 
Pruſſians to deſolate the frontiers — 
which would hinder the enemy from taking u 
their winter quarters in diſtricts conveniently . 
ate for invading Sileſia. But this cautious plan 
of defenſive war was carefully concealed flom ' 22 
prince Charles, who being kept in continua im 1 1 
alarm for four weeks, ſolicited; and at vigor. age Ane 
obtained, r ee reinforeement. a: $20 = 
W 1562: bi} hi % An ys; 
"my in the daddy which depended” off Himlelk, 1 
| Frederick had not only refiſted; but defeated, the — 9 
"ambitious deſigns” of the "Houſe of Auſtria?" but 5 be, . 
notwithſtanding * his moſt preſſing threes" HB 17 
French allies Had beenſhamefülly ſnaRtive and com- 
pletely unfüccefsfül⸗ r. Segur had joined at ar. 
my commanded by oY prince of Conti b on the a 
Rhine, "net ae intended” to advance towards 


nal 3q 1 *(1) IG iq: t Fre fort, 
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ae . Frankfort, and oppoſe the election. of the grand 
(EV duke of Tuſcany. This army, which occaſioned 
ſuch terror at Vienna, that Maria Thereſa had de- 
termined to violate the golden bull by aſſembling 
the diet of election at Exfort, was moſt injudiciouſly 
weakened by a draught of 15,009 men to carry on 
ſieges in Flanders. Mareſchal Traun, on the other 
hand, who commanded the troops of the empire, 
was moſt ſeaſonably reinforced. The grand duke 
appeared himſelf in the army. Traun detached 
general Bœrenklau, who defeated ſome free com- 
panies of the enemy near Oppenheim. The prince 
of Conti took the alarm, and paſſed the Rhine at 
Germerſheim, encamping afterwards at Worms, 
© G then at Mead. where he was allowed to 
nin. 9005 | | 
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| in les be operations of this campaign, which reflet 
quence of but little honour on the French arms, were totally 


which the 
grand inconſiſtent with the repeated and written promiſes 


dake of of, Lewis XV. and the prince of Conti, who had 


Tuſcany 
> choſen deglared, that without riſking a great battle, Ma- 
rus ene ria Thereſa ſhould; never ſeat her huſband on the 
dex 43s +; Imperial throne. Vet this event took place, and 
3745» * | . 
| chat battle was never fought. The French army 
having diſappeared, the king of Pruſſia and the 
elector Palatine remonſtrated and proteſted in vain 
Wa the 6 juice of ſuſtaining the yote of Bo- 


hemia, 
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bemia, Al exprefs' contradictibn to the reſolves of & H AB! 
the former Diet; againſt the groſs and manifeſt , 2 —.— 
venality of the eleQoral college; and againſt the 
military violence which had driven from Frankfort 
the ambaſſador of the elector Palatine, whoſe ſe- 
cretary had been ſeized by the Auſtrians at the 
gates of that city. From one act of irregularity, 
the Diet proceeded to another, and finally elected, 
on the 13th of September, the Great Duke as Em- 
peror, Under” cle d ay; ve nn nn 


MA 244 


Maria inen who had come'to bears Haughti 
enjoy the triumph of her huſband and her own, did neſs of 


not bear her good fortune with the moderation ef 


becoming ſo great a queen. In her anni ueen, 


her 


with the princes of the empire, ſhe affected to cſolution 


treat them as ſubjects; her behaviour to prince w = 


Charles of Heſſe was ſomething worſe than impo- dick. 
lite; in ſpeaking of the king of Pruffia, ſhe fade 
that his talents were diſgraced by inc6nftalep and g = 
injuſtice; and publicly declared, that he would 

rather part with her petticoat than relinquiſh her C 8 8 5 
deſign of recovering Sileſia. His Pruſſian majeſty; His tresty 
who had been difguſted wih the feeble conduet ver uin 


ver with 


of the cburt of France, had availed himſelf of the 2 
concern of George Il. for the intereſts of his Elec. gut 
torate, to negotiate a org with that prince” at 1745: 
Hanover, on the baſis of the peace of Breflaw.” By 


his 
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CHAP, his ſecret emiſſaries, he had thrown out ſome pro- 
I. poſals of accommodation to the Enyreſi Queen at 
Frankfort. But intoxicated with the loſtineſs of 


her new title, that princeſs diſdained to treat on 


X equal terms with one whom ſhe wiſhed to repreſent" 
as a rebel; and who, ſhe well knew, would exert 
| himſelf to the utmoſt to defeat that plan of deſ- 
potiſm which, ſince the reign” of Ferdinand I. 


the Houſe of Auſtria have attempted to eſtabliſn 


in Germany; a plan which, could it be carried 
into execution, would reduce many flouriſning 
and warlike ſtates into languid and deſpicable pro- 


vinces of one overgrown monarehy, that muſt 


either be oppreſſed by its own unwieldineſs, or 
become i eure to all its neighbours, | f 


a 70 6 


He lays To tho 1 and obſtinacy of the Empreſs . 


Moravia 


under con- Queen, Frederick oppoſed his uſual activity and 


— perſeverance. General Naflau regained Coſel; 


ber 17453 drove the enemy from Lower Sileſia; advanced 
with his little army to Troppau; and laid ſeveral 
circles of Moravia under contribution. The great 8 


Pruſſian and Auſtrian armies remained mean- 
while in Bohemia, reſpectively encamped at Clum 
and Kænigſgraetz, and in ſight of each other. 


- rince Charles was now afliſted by the duke 


d Arenberg and prince Lobkowitz; a conſidera- 


cnet . duo the 


nene from the army on 


ePTE DER ek 1. nas. 


the Rhine; and-Maria Thereſa; PGCE: - a 
_ theſe, prinres to act offenſiveiy hoping that tie II. 
ſame good fornine; which had crowned her huf-' 
band, would cover her troops with laurels: Hav- and deſo- 
ing foraged- the country around Clum, che Profs Rotter 
ſians, on the 8th September, paſſed the Elbe, and u Bohe- 
encamped at Kowalkowitz, from which place ies... 
detachment: was ſent to cover Brandenburgh, and 
defend: the-banks of the Oder, againſt a body of 

6000 Uhlans iraiſed by the king of Poland. On 
that day, the Auſtrians celebrated the election of 

their Emperor with a fire of rejoicing; the name 
of the Imperial army was grateful to their ears; 

two days were ſpent in jollity and drinking, which 
rendered their camp a ſcene of riot. This was 

the critical moment, in which the Pruſſians might _ 
have attacked them with advantage; but Frede. 
rick. adhering ſtedfaſtly to the plan of campaign 
which he had laid down, moved his camp to Stau- 
dentz, and foraged the Bohemian frontier from 150 
Trautenau to Braunau, in order to form a | 
rier of ſterility: before Sileſia, which might ſecure” 


- that country from moleſtation RY winter. 


” TO 5 ANNE)! 0 ir AO 1 611 ice 


From PEO of the MTs whichiper.;The Anf- 
petually ſinksſinto dales, or ſwells into mountaifis, fifa, 2 


the foraging parties encountered ſuch difficulties, oppoſed 


„with 
chat is was impoſſible! to procure a bottle of hay&qual fill 
| wan Haba, 
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Sn. et lie eee ehe en Mf ech 
OL the partiſans Trenek and, Franquini; were 
oppoſed with equal activity and boldgeſt hy the 
Pruſſians Du Moulin and As the 


Auſtrians enjoyed the favour gf the 1 FQUATTY, 


they ſoon learned that the king's, troops, were 
The Au- chiefly ſupplied with bread from the magazine, of 
N Trautenau. Upon this intelligence, they ſet, fire 
Traute- to that wretched town, which was reduced to a 
biap of ruins, The Pruſſians however had uſed 
the precaution of concealing their corn under 


ground; fo that the only conſequence of this 


inhuman action was, that the Empreſa Queen loſt 


a town in her kingdom of Bohemia. 9700 4 


Frederick Theſe petty exploits ferved as a prelude to the 
obliged to great enterpriſe, which, in obedience, to the or- 
— 4c: ders of their court, the Auſtrian generals had 
tachments long meditated. They rightiy conjectured that 
amy, the Pruſſians meant to quit Bohemia; and in or- 
dex to obſerve their motions more nearly, prince 
Charles encamped at Kenigſaal, which was within 
poſe the vaſt ſuperiority of the enemy's light troops, 


rick had been obliged to make many detachments 

from his army. Mr. Naſſau, was in Upper Sileſia ; 

Mr. Polentz in the new Mage of Brandenburgh ; 
Mr. 
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which haraſſed the Pruflians on, all ſides, Frede- 
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Mr. Do Multi at Schätzkar; and Mr. De Leb- C 
wald at Trautenau. The king's army was thus 
reduced to" 18/005 men, a number too inconſi- 
derable conipletely to defend their camp, which on 
the right was commanded by a hill, guarded only 
by ſome troops of buffars. Prince Charles's army 
exceeded 40,000 men ; from which he was conti- 
nually ſending parties of four or five hundred horſe, 
which hovered around the Pruſſian camp. As the 
whole face of the country was roughened by moun- 
tains, interſected by narrow defiles, and covered 
with woods belonging to the immenſe foreſt of 
| Sylva, Frederick durſt not ſend parties of diene 
ry above half a mile beyond his camp. | 


two columns of Auſtrians, who endeavoured to 
conceal from him their numbers, by penetrating” 
deeply into the woods. The next day, the king 
had determined to march at ten o'clock in the fore- 
noon, in order to return to Sileſia; and at four in 
the morning was concerting with his generals the 
order of their intended march, when an officer rode 
up to acquaint him, that on the right of the camp 


witch, from the extended cloud of duſt, was ſuſ. 
L pected 


there had been diſcovered a long line of cavalry, R 


145 
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oOn the 29th of September, general Katzler; who which, is: 


ſurpriſed, 


had advanced to examine the roads from Arnau Septem- 
and Kenigſaal, found himſelf unexpectedly between ber 29. 
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C = 5 P, * to be the whole Auſtrian army. Soon af- 


8 


Frede- 

rick's 

prudent 
boldneſs, 


The bat- 
tle of 
Sohr, 
near 
Traute- 


nau, Sep- 


tember 


29, 1745 


terwards, other officers arrived, and informed his 


e that the enemy had en en to en | 


(1c. 


Frederick, having ordered his troops to beige 
their arms, rode to his grand guard, that, after 
examining the eneray's poſition, he might deter- 
mine with the more certainty by what manceuvres 
it would be molt prudent to oppoſe this unexpected 
attack. The Pruſlians,. could retreat only by the 
roads leading to Trautenau, which were ſo em- 
barraſſed and ſo intricate, that the enemy having 
already formed in order of battle, it ſeemed more 
prudent to riſk an engagement with far ſuperior 
numbers, than to attempt a dangerous retreat, 


which mult have ſoon degenerated into an igno- 


minious flight. By wheeling a quarter circle to the 
right, Frederick made front to the Auſtrians, a 
movement executed with great preciſion, notwith- 
ſtanding the fire of twenty-eight pieces of cannon, 
and grenades innumerable which were thrown 
among the cavalry. Before the Prufhan left could 
entirely leave the camp, the right was expoſed half 
an hour to the Aultrian artillery. The Pruſſian 
infantry, however, remained firm; and Frederick 
ordered general Buddenbrock, who commanded 
his horſe, to attack the hoſtile cavalry, which were 
n in three Ee and Oy armed with 

carabines. 
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carabines. Beſides this diſadvantage, their ground C HAP. 


had been injudiciouſſy choſen, wanting depth, and 
having in rear a dangerous ravine. The Pruſſians 
charged them vigorouſly, and with ſuch ſuperiority 
of action and effect, that Mr. Goltz, with ohly 


II. 
— 


twelve Pruſſian, defeated fifty Auſtrian, ſquadrons. 


The ſucceſs of the cavalry encouraged the Pruſſian 
infantry to attack repeatedly, and at length to diſ- 
mount, the enemy's batteries; which ſucceſs en- 
abled them to take the Auſtrians in flank, and de- 
cide the victory. The ſurface of the ground being 
a. perpetual variation of hill and dale, occaſioned 
many partial renewals of the combat. Prince Fer- 


Two bro. 


dinand of Brunſwick advanced to gain an eminence thers, 


where the reſiſtance had been firmer than elſewhere, 
and which, ſtrange to tell! was defended by his 
brother prince Lewis. The Pruſſians at length pre. 
vailed; and the retreat of the enemy now degene- 
rated on all ſides into a ſhameful flight. The king 


princes of 
Brunſ- 
wick, 
fighting 
on oppo- 
ſite ſides. 


ſtopped the purſuitat the village of Sohr, from which 


the battle takes its name. That village is conti- 
guous to the foreſt of Sylva, the vicinity of which 
rendered it improper to follow the enemy farther, 
leſt by raſhly attempting too much, the victory 
might have been reduced to nothing. During the 
engagement, in which the Imperialiſts muſt have 
loſt a great many men, ſince even the victors ac- 
knowledged the loſs of 1000, the Auſtrian huſſars 

L 2 plun- 
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CH AP. plundered the Pruſſian camp. The king, as well 

II. as many of his officers, loſt their baggage. His 

DE ted : 
Majeſty's ſecretaries were alſo taken priſoners. Mr. 
De Lehwald, who had heard at Trautenau the 
noiſe of cannon, advanced ſeaſonably to diſpel that 
cloud of pillagers, and to put an end to the inhu- 
man brutality with which the licentious and cruel 
Hungarians treated the women and the ſicx. Such 
atrocious barbarities ought to cover with eternal 
infamy thoſe who commit, and thoſe who tolerate, 
them. It muſt be acknowledged that the Pruſſian 
ſoldiers are diſtinguiſhed more eminently by their 
humanity, than even by their bravery itſelf; and 
have on many occaſions diſcovered ſuch an eleva- 
tion of mind and generoſity of character, as could 
not have been expected from men of inferior con- 
dition. 


The Pruf. Having remained five days on the field of battle 
e 4: at Sohr, and completely foraged the country in the 
Sileſia, neighbourhood of Trautenau, the army decamped 
ee on the 16th October, and returned into Sileſia by 
the way of Schatzlar. The troops were plaged in 
quarters of cantonment in the fertile and flouriſh- 
ing country between Schweidnitz and Ronſtock; 
and the king returned to Berlin, in order to re- 
animate the negotiations for peace, which had be- 
gun to languilh, and to provide reſources for con- 


tinuing 


— 


— 
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2 __ een enemies drive him to CHAP, | 
1 , (19387 £116 x, iN 
en 6 e Wy at 1. 4 at t Ha- Frederick 
nover, was ſo far from producing any beneficial Berlin, FT: 
effects, that, by alienating the court of France and cele- | 
from the intereſis of the king of Pruſſia, it had teres, 
enabled the Auſtrians to employ their whole ee 
ſtrength againſt that prince. The diſturbances in ; 
his domeſtic government had greatly diminiſhed 
the influence of George over the reſolutions of the 
court of Vienna; and the rebellion in Scotland, 
which had been intended as a diverſion in favour 
of the French arms in Flanders, operated not leſs 
powerfully in favour of the Empreſs Queen, who, 
diſdaining the remonſtrances of her ancient con- 
federate, now embarrafſed at home, prepared to 
carry on the war againſt Pruſſia with more vigour 
than ever. But the ſucceſs of the Auſtrian gene- 
rals had not correſponded with the ſanguine hopes | 
of their queen; and Frederick ſuſpended. in the 
churches of Berlin the numerous trophies of the 
victories of Friedberg and Sohr, which ſeemed 
ſufficiently deciſive to bend the obſtinacy of Maria 
Thereſa, _ to nnn the 1 of n 
But on the 4 allotted for that ceremony, the The dens 


was informed of a deſign ftill * — 
t 88 


1 — 
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CHAP. than any that he could have conceived the wick- 
II. edneſs or boldneſs of his enemies capable of form- 
of the ing. — Since the marriage of the heir of the 
--- Swediſh throne with the princeſs Ulrica of Pruſ- 
ur ia, the Swedes rather leaned to the intereſt of 
17453 Frederick; and Meſſrs. Rudenſchild and'Wolfen+ 
ſtirna, reſpectively miniſters of Sweden at the 
courts of Berlin and Dreſden, were perſbnally at- 
tached to that prince. Wolfenſtirna, in his viſits 
at the houſe of count Bruhl, difcovered, through 
the indiſcretion of that ambitious and reſentful 
miniſter, who was highly offended at ſome ex- 
preſſions in the Pruſſian memorials, that the Auſ- 
trians and Saxons, inſtead of going into winter 
quarters, had determined to unite their forces, 
and march ſtraight to Berlin. Wolfenſtirna com- 
municated this deſign to Rudenſchild, who gave 
intimation of it to the king of Pruſſia. His ma- 
jeſty's information added, that the plan had been 
formed by Bruhl at Dreſden, corrected by Bar. 
tenſtein at Vienna, and tranſmitted by Mr. Saul, 
BrithÞs confidential agent, to the Empreſs Queen 
at Frankfort. Truſting to the effect of this bold 
meaſure for cruſhing his Pruſſian majeſty, the 
courts of Dreſden and Vienna had diſdained the 
pacific overtures of George II. not doubting that 
the Empreſs Queen would ſoon recover Sileſia, 
and the king of Poland make himſelf maſter of 
Magde- 


its object. 
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Magdebourgh, Halberſtadt, and Hall, together c HAP. 
with their ſurrounding diſtricts. Soon after, Fre- II. 
derick was informed that the Auſtrian general 
Grune had advanced with 7000 men to Gera in 

order to join the Saxons at Leipſic; and that 
magazines had been formed in Luſatia for the ſer- 

vice of Prince Charles's army, which was ſoon 
en in that province. 


oa this So emergency, Frederick con- 3 
ſulted with the experience of the old prince of 3 
Anhalt, and with the diſcernment of count Pode- aſemble 
wils, his Majeſty's ſecretary for foreign affairs; PP 
but the Prince, from the ſuſpicion and obſtinacy 
natural to old age, and the Count, from timidity 
and avarice, becauſe he had lent his money in 
Saxony, were both of them extremely unwilling 
to credit the information which his Majeſty had 
received. Ihe former, however, was commanded 
immediately, to aſſemble an army at Hall; and 
the latter, to draw the diſpatches for foreign 
courts, containing an account of the plan formed 
by his Majeſty's enemies, and of his reſolution; to 
- anticipate; their hoſtilities, 


The letters from Saxony and Sileſia added new Takes 


circumſtances of terror to the alarming intelli- the com- 
mand in 


gence which his Majeſty had already received.— Sileſia, 
November 
There 4, 1745. 
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CHAP. There was reaſon, to apprehend leſt Grune's de · 


| : 
' - 


tachment, amounting. to joo men, ſhould march 


1 ſtraight to Berlin. Io oppoſe this inyaſion, Free 


His ſtra- 


tagems 


derick determined to leave in chat capital general 
Haake with, 5000 men, a garriſon inſufficient to 
defend a city two German miles in circumference, 
and which was therefore ordered to ſally forth and 
attack the Auſtrians, before they approached the 
walls. At the ſame time, precautions were taken 
for tranſporting, in caſe of neceſſity, the royal 
family, the ſupreme councils, and public archives, 
to a ſafe aſylum at Stettin. The king likewiſe 
wrote a pathetic letter to his ally, Lewis XV. 
craving ſpeedy and effectual aid; and on the 14th 
of Noyember, departed from Berlin to command 
his army in Sileſia, affecting gaiety of counte- 
nance with deep anxiety at heart, leaving his ſub - 
jects in conſternation, his enemies fluſhed with 
hope, and all Europe attentive to the iſſue of a 
campaign, commenced at a ſeaſon when armies 
uſyally retire into winter quarters. 

a20iv019/18 109! 

„Having anrived hd 15th at e, Ker 7 rederick! 
learned that 6000, Saxons had already entered 
Luſatia, and that the Auſtrians prepared to fol- 


7% Be rant General Hohenems had likewiſe re- 


ceived. orders from the court of Vienna to invade 
Lower Sileſia. The Pruſſian army amounted to 


1 30,000 


or FREDERfor IT." NY 
39;000men; chieſſy veterans, accuſtomed'to Vit: C HA E- 
tory; and who, being now refreſſied by à repoſe II 
of four weeks, were ready to undertake the moſt 
hazardous enterpriſes. His Majeſty's deſign Was 
to allow the enemy to paſs his quarters on the Sile- 
ſian frontier, and then to attack them by ſurpriſe, 
to haraſs their rear, intercept their convoys, and 
either to compel them to a diſadvantageous en- 
gagement, or to foree them to a diſgraceful retreat 
into Bohemia. For executing this plan, he em- 
ployed fimilar ſtratagems with thoſe which he had 
contrived before the battle of Hohenfriedberg.—' 
Affecting -ſerupulouſly to reſpect the Saxon terri- 
tory, he ſeemed only ſolicitous to anticipate prince 
Charles at Croſſen, in order to guard the banks 
of the Oder, and to defend Brandenburgli. A8 
if he had intended to purſue that northern route, 
the roads were prepared and the magazines were 
formed; the banks of the three rivers on the 
weſtern frontiers of Sileſia, the Neiſſe, the Queiſſe 
and the Bober, were carefully guarded; all paſ- 
ſengers were allowed to enter into that province, 
but none were allowed to return into Luſatia; by 
which means the Pruſſians procured intelligence of 
the enemy's motions, and completely concealed 
their oẽn. Prince Charles, meanwhile, paffed the ſucceſsful. 
Neiſſe, and advanced in cantbnments, extenditig 
from Gærlitz to Lauban, imagining that the Pruſ. 


ſians 
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Surpriſes 
the Sax- 


bons at 


Heunerſ- 
dorf, 


1745. 


Marches 
in queſt 
of the 
enemy, 
24ih No- 
vember 
17453 
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ſians ſtill remained in their winter quarters, and 
that he had nothing before him but a detachment 
of zooo men, who had been ag to obſerve his 
motions. | 4 nnn 6 


; . Frederick had already advanced to Naum- 
burg; and having croſſed a marſh which the ene- 
my judged impracticable, ſurpriſed a diviſion of 


— the Saxons at Hennerſdorf, the thick fog which 


prevailed that day entirely concealing his approach. 
Having encamped at that place, he exhorted his 
troops to endure cheerfully the fatigues of a few 
days, that they might repel the enemy without riſk. 
ing a battle. The one half of the army was un- 


provided with tents; many regiments had breeches 


only of linen; yet all of them expreſſed the great- 
eſt readineſs to ſubmit to every hard duty that ne- 


ceſſity impoſed. 


In order to profit of this diſpoſition in his 
own men, and of the terror excited in the enemy 
by the loſs of their quarters at Hennerſdorf, 


Frederick: marched next day in queſt of prince 


Charles. | The fog grew ſo thick, that it became 
neceſſary to advance with much caution. Having 


proceeded to Leopoldſhain, the king learned from 


his ſcouts, that the Auſtrians retired on all ſides, 


and that the roads were covered with their over- 
| turned 


\ 
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turned waggons and forfaken baggage. Next day CHAP. 

the Pruſſians took Gærlitz, the capital of Luſatia, II. 

and advanced on the 27th to Oſtritz, and thence 

to Zittau on the Bohemian frontiers, where Mr. 

Winterfeld attacked prince Charles's rear guard, 

and made 3 50 priſoners. The whole expedition who re- 

laſted but five days. The Auſtrians abandoned e 

their magazines, forſook their baggage, and re-vith the 

turned into Bohemia, weakened by the loſs of 5000 5000 
Frederick returned to Gærlitz, and refreſh- we Hoh 

4 10 troops in the fertile diſtrict between the Neiſſe 1745 · 

and the Sprey, detaching Mr. Winterfeld with on- 

ly five battalions and as many ſquadrons to Sileſia; 

in order to haraſs general Hohenems in flank, while 

Mr. Naſſau attacked him in front. Their combin- 

ed endeavours were crowned with ſucceſs. In the 

ſpace of twenty-four hours, Sileſia was recovered 

from the invaders ; and Hohenems, who ſurpaſſed 

prince Charles in the promptitude of his retreat, 

was equally unfortunate in the loſs of his _ 

zines and his baggage. 


During theſe operations in Luſatia, Frederick Prince of 
had not received any intelligence of the ſucceſs of 4 
the prince of Anhalt, who had aſſembled his army = 
on the banks of the Saale between Hall and Mereſ. Novem- 
burgh, in Saxony. To co-operate with that wel . 745. 
tern army, and to alarm Dreſden itſelf, Mr. Leh- 


wald 
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Ax. wald was detached with 16 battalions and 20 ſqua- 

I. drons to Bautzen, and the banks of the Elbe. 

N The Saxons ſpread a report that Grune had paſ- 

ſed that river at Turgau, and proceeded to Ber- 

lin; but it was ſoon diſcovered that the flight of 

prince Charles had deterred Grune from that bold 

meaſure; that the prince of Anhalt had got poſ- 

ſeſſion of Leipſic; and that the Saxons had been 

collected under count Rutowiky in order to de- 

fend their capital. Upon this intelligence, Fre- 

derick immediately wrote the prince of Anhalt to 

haſten forward to Meiſſen, where Lehwald's de- 

tachment would be in readineſs to join him; and 

during a receſs from the fatigues of war, which 

was neceſſary for the refreſhment of his troops, en- 

deavoured to renew his negotiation for peace with 

the king of Poland, by means of Mr. Villiers, 

Engliſh envoy at Dreſden. 

| | 

"9" 5 Amidſt the dangers which threatened Pruſſia be- 
nck's ne- fore the king's departure from Berlin, the Ruſſian 

Lich the miniſter had declared to bim in the name of the 

court of  Einpreſs, That ſhould his Majeſty invade Saxony, 

Ruſſia muſt ſend a contingent of troops to defend 

that electorate. Frederick replied, that he wiſhed 

to live on good terms with all his neighbours, but 

ſhould any of them meditate deſigns dangerous to 

his kingdom, the threats of no power in Europe 

would 
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would - hinder: him from defending his ſubjects. C 


37. 
14 


The hoſtile; declaration of Ruſſia occaſioned little 
uneaſineſs at that time to his Majeſty, becauſe the 


Empreſs could not act againſt him in leſs than fix 


months; an interval more than ſufficient for con- 
quering the electorate of Saxony, had he ever je- 
riouſly. entertained: any ſuch. deſign; but as time 
advanced, the intentions of that great northern 
power could not fail to create uneaſineſs, and to 
Frederick the moment of victory ſeemed the moſt 
proper juncture for eſtabliſhing a moderate and ſo- 
lid peace: eſpecially ſince his cauſe had been ſo com- 


pletely abandoned by the French king, that Maria 


Thereſa was at liberty to withdraw her army from 
the Rhine, which muſt have given her an alarm- 
ing ſuperiority of numbers in Upper Germany. 
He therefore wrote to Mr. Villiers, that he was 
ready to accommodate his differences with the 


king of Poland, on the ſame conditions which that 


prince could have expected before the important 
ſucceſles of the Pruſſian arms; that he wiſhed not 


to extort any new conceſſion from any of his ene 


mies; and that the treaty of Hanover ſhould he 
conſidered as the baſis of an equitable and perma- 
nent peace, by which the memory of paſt injuries 
might be for ever obliterated, and the belligerent 
powers reinſtated in the dominions which they re. 
ſpectively enjoyed before the commencement of 
the war. 

Villiers 
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C KA P. Villiers haſtened to the court of Auguſtus III. 
— ich the eagerneſs of a man who comes to tell good 
news. The king received him coldly, and an- 
haughti- ſwered him peeviſhly, That he would conſider 
nlite what meaſures he ought to embrace in the preſent 


ambition 


e juncture. But count Bruhl, implacable in his ha- 
tred to the king of Pruſſia, explained himſelf more 
clearly to the Engliſh miniſter. Prince Charles 
had already paſſed the Elbe at Leutmeritz, and was 
marching towards Saxony: this army, if joined 
to that of Rutowſky and the forces commanded by 
count Grune, would outnumber the Pruſſians, who 
amounted to 80,000 men. Bruhl hoped to bring 
about this junction; and by obtaining a deciſive 
victory, to accompliſh his favourite deſign of di- 
viding the Pruſſian dominions between his maſter 
and the Empreſs Queen. Elated with this great 
project, he diſplayed oftentatiouſly the vaſt reſour- 
ces of Saxony, talked with much confidence of the 
aſſiſtance promiſed by Ruſſia, and concluded by 
ſaying, that, from reſpect to the King of Great Bri- 
tain, he would deliver to Mr. Villiers a memorial, 
containing the conditions on which alone the king 
of Poland would accept peace. Next day that 
prince left his capital, and removed to Prague; 
his two eldeſt ſons retired to Nurnberg. After the 
departure of the court, a Saxon counſellor con- 
ſigned to Villiers the promiſed memorial, demand- 


- ing 
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ing that thhe-Prmſkains: ſhould immediately evacu- CH 25 
ate Saxony, reſtore the contributions which they II. 
had exacted, and indemnify the king of Poland 

for the expence occaſioned by their invaſion and 
retreat. Villiers ſent this writing to Frederick, 
aſſuring him of the friendſhip of George II. and 
adding, that he by no means warranted the decla- 

ration of the court of Dreſden. 


Combining theſe circumſtances, Frederick plain - Frederick 
ly perceived that he could not negotiate ſucceſsfully _—_ * 
without arms in his hands. He therefore moved riſk a ge- 
his quarters to Bautzen, while Mr. Lehwald ad- gagement, 
vanced to Kæœnigſbruck, within a German mile of 22 
Meiſſen; but that town, being on the left ſide of 
the Elbe, could not be taken without the co-opera- 
tion of the prince of Anhalt, whoſe great age and 
extreme caution occaſioned a very dangerous de- 
lay in his march eaſtward, ſince it allowed the 
enemy a precious interval, of which they might 
have profited, for deſtroying the bridge over the 
Elbe at Meiſſen, a meaſure that would have effec- 
tually prevented the junction of the Pruſſian for- 
ces; but this bridge had coſt 1 50, ooo crouns; 
and neither Bruhl nor his chief counſellor He- 
necke, who had been raiſed from the condition of 
a footman to the rank of a miniſter of ſtate, were 
capable of - comprehending, that the fate of a 

| king- 
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C H A P. kingdom may 1 

3 king r nene ot fe adtiout ati 
e. mon T3232] 6 baviaot 0 


to Noi lot oft 166 mid yntinizup 


8 Moifen 
— aft the 12th December, and was joined next day by 
mies. general Lehwald. The prince of Lorraine's, army 
arrived the 13th in the neighbourhood of Dreſ- 
den; and the Saxons, under count Rutowſky, 
were encamped at Keſſelſdorf, on the left of the 
, Elbe, and at an equal diſtance between Dreſden 
and Meiſſen. At the ſame; time the two Pruſſian 
5 ar mies put themſelves. in motion, the prince of 
Anhalt with a view to approach the enemy, and 

the king to occupy with fourteen battalions the 
important poſt at Meiſſen which the prince had 

juſt. left, and to canton the reſt of his troops along 

the right of the Elbe; by which means he was in 
a ſituation, both to co-operate with the prince of 
Anhalt, and to oppoſe the Auſtrians, ſhould 8 


pals, the bridge at Dreſden. 


7 . 
ws 


zit dri beit 1001 
Renewal Ppting theſe * movements, ah 8 | 


. tion far peace had been entirely interrupted; the 
king of Poland refuſing to allow his unprovoked 
inyaſion of Sileſia to counterbalance the leſs de- 
ſtructiye and more juſtifiable inyaſion of Saxony, 

and threatening to ayenge the diſorders committed. 
n is erate hr df devaltron of Branden-. 
Y I burgh. : 


Kn 
— 
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burgh But upon his arrival at Meiſſen, Tre cnar. 
derick received a letter from Mr. Villiers, "Ace — 


quainting him that the melancholy condition of ? 
Auguſtus's affairs had finally determined him to 
liſten to terms of accommodation; and that tke 
Empreſs Queen was willing to be included in the 

ſame treaty,” provided ſome articles in the conven· 

tion of Hanover were adjuſted to her ſatisfaQtion, * 

The king had ſcarcely read that letter, when a e battle 
meſſenger came to tell him, that towards Dreſden 7 1 
the whole atmoſphere ſeemed on fire. His Majeſ- cember 
ty immediately ſuſpected that the prince of Anhalt“ £745” 
had engaged the enemy. Having commanded his | 
men to ſeize their arms, he mounted his horſe, 
and rode with an hundred huffars towards the 
ſcene of action. Parties of diſcovery were ſent on 
all ſides ; a report ſpread, that the Auſtrians" and 
Saxons had been defeated ; which appeared ex- 
tremely probable, becauſe no Pruſſian fugitive was 
found ſtraggling on the road. Satisfied with this 
probability, the king returned to Meiſſen, where 5 
an officer of the prince of Anhalt's army arrived 
in the evening to tell him that the enemy had been 1 
defeated with the loſs of 3000 killed, and 650 
taken priſoners.” The prince of Anhalt had at- 
tacked their left flank, which was but feebly fup- 
n the Saxons had injudiciouſſy quitted the 

* village 


62 - _ VIEW or THE" RETOCN 
CH AYP, village of Keſſelſdorf, which hindered' their own 
II. cannon. from firing ; their infantry had been ig- 
norantly poſted, not on the front of the hill of Be- 
nerick, but rather in the back ground; and at- 
tempted not to reſiſt the Pruſſians, till the latter, 
having overcome the diſadvantage of the ground, 
were encouraged by this firſt ſucceſs to perform 
the eaſier taſk, which yet remained, of defeating 

the enemy. 


krrefolute Count Rutowſky and the Saxons fled in ſcatter- 
bent ed diſorder to Dreſden, and thence to Zeſt, on 
3 the frontiers of Bohemia. The ſcarcity of forage 
Saxons, obliged them to ſend their cavalry into that king- 
dom. The prince of Lorraine vainly oppoſed 

theſe diſgraceful meaſures, which left the Pruſ- 

ſians abſolute maſters of Saxony. Frederick hav- 

ing advanced on the 16th to Wilſdruf, was at- 

tended next day by the prince of Anhalt, who 

ſhowed him the field of battle, the obſtacles which 

his troops had ſurmounted, and the vaſt number 

of priſoners ; all which objcas leſs ſurpriſed his 

Majeſty than to ſee the whole country covered 

with the inhabitants of Dreſden, who came forth 

to meet the Pruſſians. In 1744, when his army 
marched peaceably through the electorate, the 

gates of Dreſden were ſhut, the garriſon was aug- 

mented; batteries were raiſed on all ſides, and no 

| Pruſſian 
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Pruſſian vas allowed to enter that capital. But C ar. 
in 1745. when Saxony was invaded by an army . 
of "86,956 heh Dreſden was left open; the TY 


younger ſons of Auguſtus, the miniſters, and the 
ſupreme Councils, all voluntarily fubmitted to the 


diſcretion of the enemy; although they had but 


four German miles to travel in order to reach 


Bohemia. With an inconſiſtency {till more un- 


accountable, a body of 6000 militia, which might 
have ſerved to recruit the Saxon army, was thrown 


into a city which there was not my intention oy | 


he. 01. 9001 8 - 
On the uy the king e Gebete the 
the latter replied, that Dreſden was not a'town of 


war; and inſtead of a capitulation, the miniſters 
ſent a memorial. Frederick entered the. city, dil-' 


14 * a 


Frederick 
ſuburbs, ſummoned the governor to ſurrender; Dreſden, 


ber 18, 


armed- the militia, and diſtributed them among 


his troops, who were commanded to avoid giving 
the fmalleſt offence to the innocent citizens. He 


took priſoners 415 officers, and r 500 men, who 


had eſcaped from the battle of Keſſelſdorff; but 


viſited the ſons of Auguſtus, and endeavoured to 
ſoften their misfortunes by the moſt diſtinguiſhed 


marks of regard ; even the OY 111 the caltle | 


Was nene to their mand. 


M 2 Notwith- 
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c n © -oþ Notwitſtanding the moderate behaviour of his 
| Majeſty, the moſt injurious reports were ſpread 
| Abſurd reſpecting his 1 intentions in taking poſſeſſion of the 
2 Saxon capital.—It was ſaid that the prince of 
Anhalt, whoſe ſtern and unfeeling character in 

ſome meaſure juſtified: the reproach, had aſked 
permiſſion for his troops to plunder Drefden ; 

and that the king, to animate their exertions in 

the battle, had granted that, atrocious requeſt. 

But ſuch an abſurd calumny could be believed 

only by the moſt childiſh credulity. The prince 

of Anhalt would never have dared to make this 
barbarous propoſal to the king; he would never 

have ventured to offer the plunder of Dreſden to 

officers inſpired with honour, and ſoldiers inured 

to diſcipline. 


Frede- To comply with eſtabliſhed cuſtom, Frederick 
_ allowed the Te Deum to be ſung in the churches, 
_ in and the Opera of Arminius, the decorations of 
"xg which were at hand, to be performed in the thea- 
tre. Even this frivolous amuſement had been em- 
ployed by count Bruhl as an engine of policy. 
The Clemency of Titus had been repreſented, when 
| Sulkouſky was diſgraced for pretended crimes, in 
order to make room for his ſupplanter. Arminius 
had been aQed during the late war, in alluſion 
to the aſſiſtance which Auguſtus III. afforded the 


Empreſs 
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The flattering accents of Italian poetry, enriched 


6s 
Empreſs Queen againſt the French and Pruſſtans. C HAP. 


by the harmony of muſic, perſuaded Auguſtus that 


he was the model of princes, and the delight of 
humanity. On the preſent occaſion, two verſes . 
were omitted, 


« Sulle ruine altrni alazar non penſi il ſoglio * 
Colui chi al ſol orgoglio riduce ogni virtu;“ 


not indeed as applicable to Auguſtus, but exactly 
deſcriptive of Frederick, who, © animated by glory 
only, diſdained to trample on a fallen adverſary.” 
Driven from his capital, and deprived of his reve- 
nues, the king of Poland was offered peace on ſuch 


II. 


terms as he could ſcarcely have expected before his Peace of 
Dreſden, 


Decem- 


enna as plenipotentiary for the Empreſs Queen, ex- ber 25, 


diſaſters. Count Harrach, who arrived from Vi- 


preſſed his aſtoniſhment at Frederick's moderation 
in proſperity, and thanked his Majeſty for the rea- 


1745» 


dineſs with which he conſented to an accommoda- 


tion. The treaty was ſigned the 25th December, 


1745. On the part of Auſtria, it was a ſimple _ 


renewal of the peace of Breſlaw. The king of Po- 
land was reinſtated in the poſſeſſion of his domini- 
ons, on conſenting to pay a contribution of 'one 
million of crowns, for which his eleQorate ſtood 


engaged, and promiſing never thenceforth to grant 


free paſſage through his territories to the enemies 
of his Pruſſian Majeſty. 
During 
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CHA P. During two campaigns, which together laſted 

II. fixteen months, the Pruſſians took 4 5,666 priſon- 
Duration, ers, and expended eight millions of crowns. At 
expence, tlie concluſion” of the peace, the Pruſſian treafury 


and con- 


ſequence contained only 1 50, ooo crowns ; the king of Po- 
5 ne land was obliged to mortgage his revenues; and 
the finances of Maria Thereſa, notwithſtanding 
the ſubſidies which ſhe received from England, were 
reduced to the loweſt ebb. The main object of the 
war had been defeated by the unexpected death of 
the Emperor Charles VII. and a ſeries of victories 
only ſerved to confirm Frederick i in a g 
1 Sileſia. 
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CHAP. iy 


Domeſtic improvements in Prufſa bonne I nh and 
1756. State of Auſtria. - Kaunitz's intrigues at 
Verſailles. The treatyꝶ London. Alliance of the 
great powers. Frederick invades Saxony. Defeats 
. the Auſtrians at Lowoſits. | Defeats and takes the 
Saxon army at Pirna. His generoſity to the van- 
quiſhed. Correſpondence with George II. Invades 
Bohemia. Battle of Prague. Alarms. the diet of 
Ratiſbon. Battle of Kolin. | Duke of Cumber- 
land's campaign. Diſtreſs of the Pruſſians. Bat. 
tle of Roſbach. Battle of Leuthen. 100,000 
Ruſſians diſperſed by a ſtraiagem. The Swedes 
repelled. Frederick on all ſides vidorious. 


Ta E ſecond great act, in the reign of Frede- CHAP. 
III. 
rick, was the memorable war of ſeven years, 


the moſt remarkable in modern times, for the Domeſtic 


| improve- 
variety and importance of events, the number of ments be- 


battles fought, the quantity of blood ſpilt and of nn _ 


treaſure expended, the perſeverance of fruitleſs and 1756. 


exertions, and the ſuddenneſs of unexpected revo- 
lutions. Having foreſeen the obſtinacy and dan- 
ger of this conflict, to which the reſentment of 
the Houſe of Auſtria would ſeize the firſt oppor- 
tunity to provoke him, Frederick induſtriouſſy 
/ employed 


1 
nn 
} 
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{ 
1 
{ 
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gg the precious interval of peate, in improuing 
his domeſtic reſgurces, and ſtrengtheninghis foreign 
Ron alliances. The reformation of the courts of juſtice, 
courts of W with which his Majeſty obſerves! that national 1. 
jaſtice. formation ought always: to begin, was intruſted to 
chancellor Cocceji. This magiſtrate, who united 
with the probity of an ancient Roman, the talents: 
of a Tribonian, purified. the Pruſſian tribunals! 
from unworthy and corrupt members, anddigeſted, 
under his maſter's eye; a new code of laws, Which, 
being approved by the ſtates, was univerſally pro- 
mulgated, and univerſally admired, by all who 
derived not any immediate ee, ee * 
wa $. LOSE? ap or. e 1d; 
SY lr / 
Thefnn. 4 0 the care * ee property, ae 
ces im- the labour of improving the revenue, and aug- 


proved | 
by enlarg- menting the ſources from which it - flowed. 


my From Swinemunde to Kuſtrin, the banks of the 
wer Oder, were, covered with deep marſhes, not only 
they flow- uſeleſs, but unwholeſome. | By forming 2 canal 
* from Kuſtrin to Wriegland, the peſtilential bogs 

were drained, and 2000 families were ſettled on 
this new and meritorious conqueſt. & ſimilar im- 
proyement in the country between Schwedt and 
Stettin aflorded a comfortable reſidence for 120 
families, In the durchy of Magdebourgh, it had 


deen an immemorial cuſtom to hire the inhabitants 
inhgl of 
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| harveſt3-at;che-conclufionof which, theſe poor 
labourers returned to their wretched homes. By 


gaged them to; für their reſidence thete}" ahi 4 
ſimilar; policy, having attracted other indigent but 
induſtrious ſtrangers, greatly augmented the Pruſ- 
ſian manufa@tures; and covered his Majeſty's do- 
minions wick 280 new villages. * The plantation 
of mulberry- trees was promoted by the advice and 
example of the clergy. Founderies were eſtabliſh. 
ed at places abundant in wood, and remote from 
water carriage. Productive induſtry was not only 
excited but properly dire&ed: Manufactures of 
luxury were confined to Potzdam and Berlin. The 


new harbour of Swinemunde, at the moutli of tſe 


Oder, delivered the Pruſſians from the heavy toll 


which they had hitherto paid the Swedes for par ö 


ſing the Peene. The duties on exportation Were 


diminiſhed, while the produce of the cuſtoms was r 
doubled: And excluſively of Sileſia and aft -wob 1 
Frieſeland, his Majeſty's dominions had gained, 


during ten years peace, an additional revenue öf 
1,200: O0 crowns, without augmenting tlie old, 'br 

impoſing any new taxes; and his ſubjects, includ⸗ 
ing che Silefians, had become nearly twice a8 H- 
merous as thoſe of his father; Frederick William. 


' . * 2 1 * 3 3 12 i 
yncticled on oft id o: mol IGNOADTUAH As 139” 


Induſtry 


of Vegan Sandy; eo it in entf hci > 


granting them lande in- the datchy, Frederick en- 
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68 42,' Induſtry well directed, and an increaſing popu- 
3%  louſnefs, form\thifirear-baſis of national proſpe- 
Frederick rity. By giving 1 decided preference to agricul- 
Ful fene cures mining, and other robuſt and manly occupa- 
je tim tio Frederick provided an excellent nurſery for 
8 his army, which, during this long interval of peace, 
mirions. was greatly augmented, and completely diſciplin- 
ed. Berlin and Potzdam were ſo much enlarged 
and ſo highly adorned, that they appeared new 
ies. On the important concerns of education, 
his Majeſty beſtowed unexampled attention, ſpar- 
ing neither expence nor pains to procure good 
maſters, and making the moſt ſalutary regulations 
for the improvement of the ſchools and colleges. 
The labours of his academy he encouraged, not 
only by a munificence truly royal, but by the ex- 
ample of a prince who, amidſt the cares of govern- 

ment, found delight in the cultivation of . 


N 181 97% P 


ein : His Dee of Brandenburgh-1 were e written in 


bi H. 746, and from that period, till involved in the 


terary 


mY tumult of the ſeptennial war, he compaſed various 
ene pieces in proſe. and verſe, which were publiſhed 
under the title of the * Philoſophe de Sans Sou- 
” ee His proſe is {imple and perſpicuous, di- 
ſtinguiſhed ſometimes by a natural fluency, and 
ſometimes; by an elaborate plainneſs. In his cor- 
EPPPROFRce with Voltaire and D' Alembert, which 


13 
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is oſten indeed mele better than @ commeree of CHAP. 
Aattory, Frederick miititaims his ſuperiority over — 

the firſt literary geniuſes of the age; abways teſ- 
tifying reſpect! for their talents, but often refut- 
ing their opinions; and while he affects to be the 
docite pupil of ſuch enlighitened inſtructors, prov- 
ing that the ſcholar ſurpaſſed his maſters as much 
in penetration and ſagacity, as in elevation and 
firmneſs of mind. Beſides the natural tameneſs of 
French poetry, which ſeldom admits © words that 
glow. and thoughts that burn,” it muſt be acknow- 
ledged that Frederiek's poetical productions have 
ſomething of Germanic ſtiffneſs; yet if his verſes 
ſeldom flow with grace, or riſe to greatneſs,” they 
never fink into meanneſs, or confound by abfur- 
dity. He pretends, at leaſt, to have heartily de- 
ſpiſed ſuch trifles, and obſerves in a letter to Vol- 
taire, © I have only taſte enough to admire your 
poetry, but not judgment ſufficient to hinder me 
from — bad verſes.” e AN 

17 £ JG Op 1 

But amidſt the wonderful anche} of objects that His army 
Ware his eapacions mind, the army, that wea- Ag 
pon of defence and inſtrument of glory, fill main- Giga 
tained its due place. His regiments were recruit. © 
ed from their reſpective diftrits'; which produc- 
ed an augmentation of 10, 0 men. Theſe troops 
annually aſſembled in camps of inſtruction; and 
Frede- 
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72 Frederick, who knew, that one good general is 
— worth many battalions, exerted his utmoſt. induſtry 
in.alluring good officers to his ſervice. The artil- 
lery was increaſed to three battalions, part of which 
was deſtined for the uſe of the Sileſian, garriſons. 
Schweidnitz, which is conveniently ſituate as a 
place of arms for invading Bohemia, was, careful- 
ly ſortied with that view: the works of Neiſſe, 
Coſel, Glatz, and Glogau, were repaired. Great 
magazines were provided of whatever is neceſſary 
4 for the equipment and ſubſiſtence of troops; ſo 
| that at the out- break of the war in 1756, his Ma- 
jeſty was prepared to keep the field for ſeveral 
campaigns, without having recourſe to the purſes 
of his ſubjects; a precaution which he thought 


, , ES Oo Oo RO 


4 neceſſary /** againſt the boldneſs and animofity of 
dme Empreſs Queen, an enemy ambitious and vin- 
- ditive, the more dangerous becauſe a woman, 

_— in her opinions, and implacable in her 


hat 


AT VIS 

2 ol 0 Endowed ng i n wy govern» 
1746— ment, Maria Thereſa had repaired, by her good 
1750. management, the loſſes ſuſtained in the former 
War. Her revenues amounted to 24, ooo, ooo of 
crowns, a ſum greater than that enjoyed by her 
father, when maſter of Naples, Servia, and Sile- 
ſia. The Emperor, her huſband, who rarely inter- 

fered 
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6 - 
feret in matters f government, "drew annwall) one. 
great ſums fröm Tuſtany, which he employed Lo, 


ſucceſsfully it" chmmerce. He ſet up manufaei 
tures, and lent money on pledges. He under“ 
took to furniſh the Imperial army with uniforms; 


arms, and horſes. Aſſociated with a count Bolza, 


and a merchant named Schimmerman, he farmed 
the revenues of Saxony; and what is more extra- 
ordinary, ſuppplied with forage in 1756, the Pruf- 
fan army, which made war againſt the Empreſs 
his ſpouſe; At various times, he furniſhed that 
princeſs with large ſums'on good ſecurity; and in. 


ſtead ofu ſupporting the dignity of an <2 


ir ver > A court — 


1 21 10 


From the unfortunate iffue of eee Augmen- 


Maria Thereſa learned the neceſlity of introducing ; 


tation of 
its mili- 


a better diſcipline in her army. During che ſprintg wy 


and autumn, the formed camps in the'provindts; 
which ſhe often viſited, in order to encouragsthe 
troops by her preſence and her bounty. None 


ſtrength. 


ever knew better than this princeſs, the rt f 


enhancing the value of thoſe” imaginary"rewards * 
which ſovereigns can fo eaſily and ſo cheaplyn be 
ſtow; and none ever polleſſed"tnore completely 
the rare and happy talent, of excitinginthoſe-who 
' approached her perſon, emulation, exertion; zeal, 
and a reſolution to riſk their all, in order to obtain 

her 
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cf. ber favour.» Under the direction of prince Lich- 


W eieenſtein, the artillery was augmented to fix bat- 
e example which produced that great 

uſe, or rather abuſe of cannon, which now uni- 

verſally prevails. A military ſchool was eſtabliſh 

ed at Vienna, and ſoon adorned vith eminent pro 

feſſors in hiſtory, geography, and the mathema- 

tics. By theſe inſtitutions; the Auſtrian army ac- 

quired under Maria Thereſa ſuch perfection as it 

never had attained under any emperor of her auguſt 
houſe; and a woman thus accompliſhed deſigns 

Wa of a n man. 

od no tov og bilot so 10105“ 
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7 Count Amidſt theſe yeh ey count Kau- 


Kaunitz's nitz, a man fo frivolous in his taſtes; but ſo pro- 


1 
ee * years has acted the firſt part at the Imperial court, 
failles. Wag ſent as ambaſſador to Verſailles ; where his 
anxiety to recover Sileſia for his miſtreſs laboured 
with infinite! aſſiduity and unexampled addreſs, 

| He oſien repeated to the miniſters of Lewis XV. 
that che aggrandiſement of Pruſſia was their work, 
in return for which they could expect nothing hut 
ingratitude from a prince ho was entirely go- 
verned by intereſt. Skilfully improving the im- 
preſſion which he perceived his language began to 
make, he was heard to declare, as if the force of 
conviction had emboldened his ſentiments, © That 

the 
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the time was now come, when the French ought C HA 
to emancipate themſelves from the influence of the mw a 5 | 
kings of Pruſſia and Sardinia, and a number of 
petty princes who ſtudiouſly ſowed diſſenſion be- 
tween the great powers of Europe, in order to 
benefit themſelyes. Excited by their artifices, the 
courts of Verſailles and Vienna were continually 
contriving ſchemes hoſtile to each other, and hurt- 
ful to both; whereas in conformity to the rules 
of juſt policy, they ought rather to adopt ſuch a 
ſyſtem of public conduct, as would remove every 
ground of difference or jealouſy, and lay the foun- 
dation for a ſolid and permanent peace.” Theſe 
notions had at firſt appeared altogether extrava- -- 
gant to a people, who, ſince the rivality of Fran: 
cis I. and Charles V. conſidered the houſes f 
Bourbon and Auſtria as irreconcilable enemies. 
But as prince Kaunitz dexterouſly ſeized every op- 
portunity of renewing the charge with effect, the 
French miniſtry began at length to be flattered” 
with the idea of two great powers | giving law to 
Europe; and the doctrine of the Imperial ambaſ- 
ſador continually gained proſelytes. Lord Tyr 
connel, French envoy at Berlin, frequently talk- 
ed oſtentatiouſſy of the independence of the great 
powers ; and on one occaſion, forgot himſelf ſo 
far as to boaſt, . That ſhould the king of Pruſſia 
equivocate but ever ſo little, France would with 

| draw 
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=: oon afterwards, the war broke gut, between 


of the oy 
Frenc 


. 


i, France and England, reſpecting the limits of Ca- 
nada; in which conteſt, prudence: required his 
Pruſſian majeſty to obſerve a ſtrict neutrality. But 
the French miniſtry ſeemed to belieye that Hrede- 
rick, in conſequence of his treaty with Lewis XV. 
which was not to expire till May 256, qught ta 
be conſidered as a ſubordinate, prince, bound to 
engage in every quarrel, to which his paratubunt 


thought proper to ſummon him. They conjectur - 


Frederick 
concludes 
a treaty 
with 


ed likewiſe, that by invading the eleQorate, of Ha- 
ngyer, they would oblige George II. 30 ſeitle his 
ces with France on eaſy terms. Upon theſe 
preſymptions, Mr. Rouillé, ſecretary for foreign 
affairs, ſaid to the Pruſſian envoy. at Verſailles, 
« Write, I entreat you, to your maſter, that he 
may aſſiſt us in invading Hanover. There is abun- 
George are always well pleniſhed Frederick has 
only to ſeize them.“ His Pruſſian majeſty deſired 
his.mipiſter to reply, © That ſuch propoſitions, were 
NY table to his maſter's, character. 4 it 
600 IN sÞ 10909 tuo 9!  TIWOQ UONIIGTIHEO) 
Meanybile George Il. alarmed for tlie ſafety of 
his electorate, propoſed to the court of Berlin a 
RY | 7 treaty 


| rar KTK H. 


of the alliance with France; yet, before finally George 
coneludihg it, Frederick wiſned to ſound the in- any 2 
tentions of Ruſſid; and the chancellor Beſtuchew, ae. 
who governed that court, being his declared enemy, 

he applied to lord Holderneſs, ſecretary of ſtate 

in England, to know whether Maria Thereſa or 

George Il. had moſt inſfuence with Elizabeth and 

her miniſters! Lerd Holderneſs replied; That Eng- 

land and Ruſſia ſtood on the moſt friendly terms. 

Mr. Klinggraeff, Frederick's envoy at Vienna, 
obſetred; That as the Ruſſians were a people totally 
governed by avarice, there could not be the fmall. 
eſt doubt that they were better diſpoſed towards 
England, Which could pay them large ſubfidies, 
than towards Maria Thereſa, who had not any fd 
ney to ſpare.” Information to the ſime' purpoſe” 
was given by the Prufliah miniſter at the Hagut; 
and Frederick think ing it improbable that ſo Haf¶ð 
perſons, and thofe fo remote from each 'other:ſhoultt* 
entertain the famè error, conclüded his alfiatice/ 
with George II. the 16th January, 175. This 
treaty contained four articles, of which the eller 
firſt reciprocally guaranteed the dominions of the 
contracting powers; the fourth contained a ſtipu- 
lation for preventing the enttàneè of foreign troops * 
into W ; and by a ſecret article, the Auſ. 


N trian 


* 


F This creaty ſcemed m more where": 


- 
. 
N 
: 
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CHAP. tian Netherlands were excepted from this ſtipu- 

— lation, and the ſum, of,20,000h was,to, be paid 
to the Pruſſian merchants, as an indemnification , 
for che captures made by the, Engliſh, during the. 


former war. 16 Hoch sbosl off boned>itn 


rI+9 Sato gebt a Four 


Duke of The as of this . Weide had wy 
Niver- 


nois's ne. concluded at London, arrived at, Berlin, about a 
gotiation month after the duke de Nivernois had been ſent... 


at Berlin. 


to the latter capital, as ambaſſador from Lewis 

XV. to concert meaſures with Frederick. for the 

invaſion. of Hanover, The ſtrongeſt, argument, 

which Nivernois uſed with his Majeſty was that 

of offering him the ſovereignty of the daſert iſland 

of Tobago. Frederick ſmiled at the ſingularity of 

this propoſal, and entreated the duke to diſcover 

ſome perſon fitter than himſelf, to be governor of 

the iſland of Barataria. Having declined in the 

politeſt terms to accept the propoſals, of France, 

- big, Majeſly candidly ſhewed Mr. de Nivernois the 

oxiginal of his treaty with England, The news, 

8. this tranſaction occaſioned an univerſal, outcry, 

at Verſailles, where nothing was talked of by cour- 
"tiers and miniſters, but the defection of the king 

rah, Pruſſia, who perſidiouſſy deſerted his ancient 

| | pratectors; and their violence of reproach and 
| groſſneſs of abuſe made it probable that France 
| would not long,, confine her. reſentment to theſe, 

unworthy means of vengeance, 


Yet , 
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Vet Frederick, as's ſovereign prince, was en- C HAF. 
titled! to change his allies. In this particular, 1. 
Maria Therefa had been willing to ſet him the Decade 
example; and the treaty of London immediately alliance | 


between 


quickened the ſeeds which prince Kaunitz had France 
ſown. The alliance between France and Auſtria, — 
which was propoſed by count Starenberg, the Im- py 9 
perial miniſter at Verſailles, was ratified on the 320 
part of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, by Mr. Roville' 
and the Abbé (now Cardinal) Bernis, the gth 
May, 1) 56. This famous treaty, which was an- 
nounced with much oſtentation, as the union of 
the great powers, contained a mutual promiſe be- 
tween the contracting parties, of reciprocally affiſt. 
ing each other with 24, ooo men, in caſe either of 
them ſhould be attacked in any * of their n 
minions. acy 
Gun 00) 

Elated with this ſucceſs, Maria Tbereſa preti. Ruſſa 

pitated the execution of her vengeance againſt aud en 


ony enter 


Frederick; and the Empreſs Catharine, contrar) into the 


to the expectation of all politicians, choſe rather .ncong iy | 
to break with England, than to maintain a g00d öde bis 
correſpondence with any power that acknowledged of Pruſſia, 
his Pruſſian majeſty for its ally. 'In conſequence 1750- 

of this animoſity, which had been excited, afl“ 
which was artfully fomented hy the creatures ef 

Maria Thereſa, the Ruſſians formed a camp in 

N 2 Livonia, 


— 


7. _ VIEW OF THERETON 
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aff bed magasinee and ane didd tt resin 
S ene one of which was omanded by prince 
Picolomini at Krnigſgraetz, and the ober by 
mareſchal Braun at Prague. Ihe king ef Poland, 
elector of Saxony, entered warmly, but fecretly, 
into all the projects of the coũrt of 'Vierina. By 
a private channel Frederick learned cempletely 
the deſigns of his enemies. A clerk in the chan- 
cery of Dreſden regularly daliveredtothe'Prf- 
fitan envoy at that court, the weekly diſpatches 
from St. Peterſburgh and Vienna; by which it 
appeared that Ruſſia meant not to commence hoſ- 
| tilities that year; her fleet not being in'a/condition 
to fall; but promiſed to make vigorous exertions 
in the enſuing ſpring. In conſequence of this intel- 
ligence, Frederick contented himſelf with ſending 
twenty ſquadrons and ten battalions to Stolpe in 
Pomerania; à poſt which, being thus occupied, 
eould not create much jealouſly im the enemy, and 
Which was yet conveniently ſituate for ſending 
aſſiſtance, in caſe of danger, to mareſchtal Lehwald- 
Wld commanded at Kenigſb erg 
| ai n 07 10d ual 2gildo eorulgem gStodw 
Frede (Meanwhile the Dreſden diſpdtches became daily 
peccpares more alarming. The Empreſt Quten, deſtitute 


| | to avtict- 
| 


pate the of à better pretenee for making war, intended em- 


ke: " ptoying for that vage MiRdaict between h 
mies. | | Pruſſian 
} 
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Profſian malelty and the Duke of Mecklenburgh. c 12. P, 
FbePruflians had beenaccyſtomed, to.recruit ſome IH | 
regiments, MW; the, duchy of Mecklenburgh,: this ae 
privilege, Which had, been long exerciſed, the 
Duke angrily oppoſed ; Frederick had done juſtice 
0 himſelf; and this inſignificant matter, which 
had been adjuſted and forgotten, the court of Vi- 
enna intended to conſider as an infringement of 
the treaty, of; Weſtphalia, and ta require all the 
guarantees of that treaty to avenge the wrongs of 
the Duke of Mecklenburgh, and to chaſtiſe the 
audacity of the Pruſſians. This hoſtile reſolution, 
and the movements of three armies on his fron- 
tiers, obliged Frederick to demand categorically 
of the Empreſs Queen, whether ſhe. meant. tg 
keep the peace, or to break it. The: anſwer, of 
prince Kaunitz, now prime miniſter at Vi 
was evaſive, He wiſhed to perplex Frederick hy 
ambiguities, and to compel, him to commence 
hoſtilities. But as the Dreſden diſpatches ſpgke 

a clearer language, the odious name of aggreſſor, 
could. not alarm a prince, who was ſufficientiy ens 
lightened to know that thoſe are really aggreſſors, 
whoſe meaſures oblige their neighbour to arm in 
his on defence, The were not yct ready 
to enter upon action, but their preparations Me 
vigorous; the Saxon army was a8 yet. only 1g, og 
"Op bat it might he augmented, in the winter | 
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Se to 40, men. In this fituation' bf affairs, was 
il. it to be expected that Frederick's irreſolution or 


; falle delicacy ſhould allow his numer6us/ enemies 


Deter- 
miues to 
make 
himſelf 
maſter of | 


Saxony. 


to aſſault him on all ſides at once? The ſufety of 
the houſe of Brandenburgh was at ſtake; and the 
king's duty to his family and his ſubſects deter- 
mined him to ſet vain formalities at defiance. Hav- 
ing ſignified to the court of Vienna, that he con- 
ſidered prince Kaunitz's anſwer às à declaration 


of war, he prepared to reſiſt the deſighs of the 


moſt formidable confederacy that Europe had ever 
formed againſt a ſingle prince. £9 QA DOG. ne 


"In order to cover Brandenburgh, and to carry 
the war into Bohemia, it was neceſſary to be maſ- 
ter of Saxony, becauſe, unleſs he commanded that 
electorate, Frederick left an enemy behind him, 


, : 
: . 


who, by intercepting the free navigation of the 


Elbe, as had already happened in the campaign of 


1744, might have rendered his expedition 'fruit- 


lefe. Some Pruſſian regiments, therefore, were 
commanded to march ſouthwards from Pomera- 
ma; in conlequence of which movement, the 
Saxons occupied a polt between the Elbe and the 
Mylday. They ſoon quitted however that poſt, 
entered into their ordinary” quarters, and having 
thus diiperled themſelves through the country, 
again aſſembled in their cantonments. Their 


marches 


OF FREDERICK). hy + 
marches;and counter- marches | did not 8 the CHAP, * 


king, who knew that until their auxiliaries ar. TIM" 
rived, they,wovld ö their cap at Pirna, a place 7 
ten miles. diftant from Dreſden, where nature had 

formed a natural forigels, that diſdained the wr 


ret gan. 7 21 rs 717 
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re Thetown of, Pirna 1s . in a held, de- 22 


fended on the weſt by high rocks, on the north by x = 
the fort of Kohlberg, and a ravin eighty feet deep. 
The ſouthis protected by the mountains of Sonnen- 
ſtein, and the eaſt is rendere inacceſſible by the 
Elbe, whoſe current, compreſſed between rocks, 
flows with rapidity in a narrow and deep In 


— 


Frederick Ae 0 Fl his army. rout Fredetick 
march in three diviſions, and rendezvous in t 1 


neighbourhood of Dreſden. The firſt diviſion, and pub- 
which advanced from Magdeburgh, was command- A 
ed by prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick ; the ſecond — Foy 
by the prince of Bevern, and the third by his Ma- hoe 
jeſty in perſon. Having arrived at the place of 
their deſtination, they found the Saxons encamp- 

ed at Pirna, under the command of the king of 
Poland, their elector. The Queen had remained 

at Dreſden, which 1 was not even garriſoned, Fre. 

derick ſent;to compliment her Majeſty ; and his 
troops, in in ae pee en of the capital, obſeryed 


the 


ut VIEW OE THE RE HGQN 
Ses p, the ſtricteſt diſcipling. i Thea. met dpf: 
; 40 Eirna; the daxone were completely 
— bigekech up in thein gamp; and being betten prg. 
pared for writing) than fighting: thay endeavoured 
to ſet. on foot a nagoiiationa: bie as in;ſeaned 
intended merely to amuſe, bis Pruſſian NMajeſty 
rejected Their complaints, oouche dan ternis tlie 
moſt injurious to the Pruſſians, ſoon neſaunitled 
through: Germany. In order to guntlaceive the 
public, Frederick felt the neceſſity hi obiaining 
the originals of the Dreſden diſpatches, and f cle 
. hoſtile negotiations of the king of- Poland be- 
5 ' cauſes had he publiſhed the copies, obcwhichihe 


va age 


Wuͤůas already in poſſeſſion, his enemies would, mot 
my Is bare heſitated to accuſe him of forgery. He 
GA © gave orders, ther efore, that the originals ſhould 
be ſeized z the Queen remonſtrated in vain; the 
archiyęs of Dr eſden were ranſacked, and the ob- 
noxious papers were found, carefully packed up, 


and xrady 0 be ſent to Poland. Frederick cauſed 


J ee, ngo ee ble Nh 8 TY 0 
nog? perf odr lle be odd Ad} f wilis atscdi 10 169t9b 
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The won vie — camp, though 3 W every 
Saxans''l other mode of, attack, vas peenliariy expoſed.to 
uptatDics Emine. as the paſſages leading toit werenartow 
be. e 2nd. difficult, and the enemy had, ngt, been allowed 
time to form any;contiderable magazines. Wieh 

Apt gf, fre Frederick formed amoſk a 


WS 


ami 1 5 complete 


n R EDE RICK At. os 
complete tiruum wallattiati aroutid it, another owed 255 
ab ar f 6f ſervation to intercept Abr no 
and the. Third dlwneonz Wich he vated YE 
ſony marched into Bohemia, ts reſiſt general Braun 
ho- had orders from the eburt of Vienna to ufe 
hisbeſt ende ub urs for relieving the Saxoris: Ihe 
Pruſfan detaehment in Bohemia ſcarcely amounted 
to half the number of the enemy; yet ſuch was 
meir conſillence in their own bravery and the 
{kildiof [their commander, that they conſidered : 
themſelues is at leaſt equal in ſtrength. Their 
confidence Wab not vain for at Lowoſitz, oli thè The Au. 
lelt of the c Elbe, his NMajeſty defeated g eneral frians IS 
Braun, and obliged him to repaſs the Eger. 82 Frederich 
tisfied with obtaining this victory at the edit Lowe- 
mencement of the war, he left Lowoſitz the r zt October. 
with fifteen ſquadrons, and on the 1 Ath * in 
day _— his wal at aue near Piri“ 

Gy h. Dα, $411; e 2124849 | eOIzAR 

Waals this time the globe had been Teduteth The 

to great difficulties; they were diſpirited bye — "i 
defear of their allies ; their hopes of aſſiſtance had n e 
vaniſhed» As kheir Btustion inuſk com üthliy from b 
grow more diſtreſful, they einbraced a reſbldtibth geg 
which would have been great; Had it been- Pratt: and ade 
able The“ cf ef (P6632 %k65 tet, rtf der 
local cirestöftatices, it Was 15 Ufitult to enteb, 1% 175% 
dus ole N reaſons, equally! Aiſfieul? to ea. | 


cuate; 
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III. 


had only conſidered how they might render it im- 


penetrable to their enemies, not by What means, 


in caſe of famine, they might themſelves be ena- 
bled to eſcape. The rough rocks over, which 
they had to clamber, the narrow defiles through 
which they had to paſs, were occupied by the 
Pruſſians. They attempted however to eſcape by 
Tirmſdorf into the plain of Altſtadt, through a 
narrow path frequented only by fiſhermen, leav- 
ing their cannon and baggage in the entrench- 
ments which they had abandoned. The vigilant 


enemy with whom they had to contend, not only 


oppoſed them in front, but eagerly ſeizing the 
ſtrong holds which they had left, directed ſome 
pieces of cannon againſt their rear. This unex- 
pected attack converted their retreat into a flight. 


The king of Poland, who had poſted himſelf on 


the lofty fortreſs of Kænigſtein, was a melancholy 


ipectator of the deplorable condition of his troops, 
. deſerted by their allies, deſtitute | of bread, ſur- 


: rounded with enemies, and reduced to ſuch a con- 


Fade | 


rick's 


dition of diſtreſs, that even valour was uſeleſs. 
He commanded them to lay down their arms and 


to ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war. 


Titik 9d A” Rn G9 <rfÞ+. me : 

-150In-confequence-of the capitulation granted to 
generoſity theſe unfortunate men, the oſſicers engaged not to 
g FA 0 | {er ve 
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ſerve againſt his Pruſſian Majeſty during che preſent c H a p. 
war; and were immediately releaſed His Majeſ. III. 
ty in order to mitigate the aſſlictions of the king of 2 
Poland, reſtored to that Prince the Saxon ſtand- SN 
ards and colours, granting at the ſame time a nr 
trality to the fortreſs of Kænigſtein. Auguſtus 
availed himſelf of this lenity to correſpond ſecret- - 
ly with the Empreſs Queen, and engaged for a 
ſmall ſubſidy to employ ſix Poliſh regiments in her 

ſervice. His misfortunes, however, had diſguſted 
him with the war: he aſked permiſſion to travel 
with ſafety into Poland, which was readily grant- 
ed; and his Pruſhan Majeſty, with an attention 
due to a royal adverſary in diſtreſs, commanded 
his on troops to retire from both ſides of the 
road through which Auguſtus had to paſs, that 
the unfortunate prince might not be offended by 
the ſight of his armed conquerors. The 18th 
he departed for Warſaw with his two ſons and his 
miniſter. The Saxon priſoners, who amounted 
to 17, ooo men, were formed into twenty new bat- 
talions; but as Frederick neglected to mix with 
them a due proportion of his own ſubjecta, ihe 
never * 10 eee, from their ſer vice. 

8 ne Doi 01 
The main object 0 My campaign N thus 2 ae 

happily attained, the king ſeized the earlieſt oppor- — 


Py of putting his troops into vinter quarters. ters, No- 


vember 
They 1756. 


VAE WO WHEY RECTN 


2 1 They formed a cordon, or line of defende which 
A epeldde moſt ddrantagebus pate from thenor- 
aide of Brandenburghi to: the ſouthetn 
extterhity of 'Stlefiap not only covering the fron- 
tiers of his Majeſtyꝰs dominions, but ſcuring poſ- 
ſeſſion of the ground which he had already gained 
in the as ET * pas enemies. HRT! 'T 40 Sonde 
119010 Kn D Ed SINN O 411 eb 
Prepara- During the winter, en wlich his Majeſty 
mg oy had foreſeen, had time to collect againſt him; and 
winter, the expedient employed in order tog break their 
77 force) ſeemed only to increaſe their fury: Ehe 
: clatnours excited by the barbarous invaſion of Sax. 
ony, reſounded from Vienna to St. Peterſburgh 
and Werſailles. The intrigues of Maria Thereſa 
and her miniſters were affiſted by the tears of the 
Danphinefs. . Their combined forte moved the pa: 
eifie mind of Lewis XV. reluctantly engaged inia 
war with England, to ſend into Germany in the en- 
fuingeſpring; not 24, ooo, but 100, ooo, men. The 
Swwelles; whoſe magiſtrates had long been penſion- 
ers tò France, were required to take arms a ſum- 
mons which that: people, once Warlike, and: till 
lovers of war, prepared to obey. In Ruſſia: tha 
Empreſs Queen repreſented the invafion of Saxony 
as an inſult to the power of Elizabeth, who had 
guaranteed to Auguſtus the ſafety of His electorate. 
The __ of the court of St. Peterſburgh was ſti- 
* of mulated 


Ab R R OCR AE, 
mulateHby-the profuſion af the um af Vienna *. 
which gained the Ruſſian miniſters by bribeb; an 

Ulizabetholñtrſelf by a lalifidytiofrwbinilliona}, 
ee diet af Ratiſbon the repreſentatives 
of Maria Thereſa exerted equal zcal and met with 
ſimilar fucceſſ. Through their: intrigues, and the 
menaces of France, the holy Roman Empire 
adoptedas its own the cauſe of the Empreſs Queen, 
and determined to raiſe what was called an army ß 
execution, with a view to chaſtiſe. the electors 
| Brandenburgh and Hanover. It was propoſed that ee 
theſe rebellious princes ſhould be put to the ban op 
the Empire; a meaſure that was with ſome reluc- 
tance rejected, upon conſidering that by precipi - 
tating that harſh reſolution the court of Vienna 
would commit its own dignity to the viciſſitudes of 
war, and that there was ſome riſque, leſt the t 
kings, if treated with unſeaſonable ſeverity, might 
ſeparate themſelves altogether from the Germanio 
body. Theſe reflections prevented not; ihawever 
the groſſeſt abuſe from being heaped on thetking 
of: Pruſſia: both by the court of Vienna and the 
Fiſcal of the empire. His Majęſty cauſedi is tacha 
inſinuated to both, that it became generous minds 
to make war with the ford! rather than withy the 
pen. His remonſt rances proved i ineffeftualy atill 
ee had! gained ſome very important battles 


if} 2&7 idvtudtionT 38 to uon $61 to 3b 179 90.4 - _ 
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char George II. the only powerful ally of his Pruſfan 
Majeſty, was overwhelmed by domeſtic diſſenſions 


vhielr threatened the ſafety of his kingdom. Arndt 
II. rejects 


perpetual revolutions in the Britiſh miniſtry, the 
intereſt of the public was neglected by alt parties 
alite; and, notwithſtanding the formidable prepa- 
rations of the enemy, there was not any pfan form- 
ed for carrying on the war by ſea or by land. The 
king of Pruſſia was too deeply concerned in the 


meaſures of England, not to think it neceſſary to 
interfere. As he foreſaw, in general, at wound 


be the tendency of the French operations in Ger- 
many, he ſent to his Britannic Majeſtya memoir, 


containing a ſcheme of defence for their own do- 
minions, and thoſe of their allies, in that country. 
George II. who had not beſtowed much attention 
on ſubjects of that nature, diſtruſted Frederick's 
propoſal,” becauſe the latter exhorted the defend- 
ing of Weſel, the ſtrongeſt town in his duchy of 
Cleves, as a place of arms, from which the allies 
might gecaſionally move towards either the Rhine 
or the'Weſer. This plan of operations His Bri- 
tanmic Majeſty declared too extenſive, and deter. 
mined, in conformity to the opinion of 'his'Hatio-* 
verian counſellors, to confine hieſelf to the defence 
of the Weſer; an idea palpably abſurd, fince that 
river is long, in moſt places fordable, and the fide” 
towards the electorate of Hanover evety here com- 
1 manded 
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manded-py; the qppaſite. bank, His * W. 
in this, extragndinary proje&t obliged bis Fruſſan, , ak 
Majeſty to raſe part of the fortifications ot Wells, © 
and to ſend, the heavy ordnance. of that important 
place by {ez to Magdeburgh. The garriſon received 
orders to retire to Bielefield, and there to wait the 
arrival of the, Heſſians and Hanoverians, who were 
to aſſemble under the duke of Cumberland 905 
in the ſpring⸗- 8185 


„ eden i Ante 


During his i kſome na with en The 

II. his Pruſſian Majeſty remained at Dreſden, where um of 

the 1 Intx igues of the queenof P oland gave him much intrigues. 

trouble, That princeſs ſent daily to compliment 

him, and laviſhed on him her aſſurances of friend - 

ſhip, but meanwhile condeſcended to act the part 

of a ſpy to the Auſtrian generals. Her correſpon- 
dence was diſcovered, by the king's vigilance, in 

cauſing to be carefully examined at the gates all 

the parcels that arrived from Bohemia. This diſ- 

covery, however, did not put an end to the Queen's 

intrigues with his Majeſty's enemies; nor interrupt 

her endeavours to debauch from their duty the 

Saxon regiments which had been taken at Pirna. 

_ Her emiſſaries were buſy in all the garriſons where 

theſe troops were ſtationed,;,.and,, in conſequence. 

of ſuch, unworthy, machinations, .,many. of them 

mutinied, and, many revolted to the enemy, But. 

| as 
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| CHA P-ab they fill wanted commanders, the king of Po: 


e nd his allies diſpenſed the Saxon officers ta- 
ken at Pirna from their word of. honour not to 
ſerve againſt Pruflia during the pteſent war; a 
ſtretch of authority, or rather a violation of juſtice, 
which, whatever eccleſiaſties might venture to do 
in dark ages, had never before been hazarded by 
lay princes; and which marks the ſpitit of vindic- 
tive animoſity and implacable hatred with Which 


this memorable war was carried on. 
f 


14 1 


Frederick Dating the winter, : He Pruſſiam EINER were 


E 2 1 ſometimes diſturbed in their quarters, particularly 


concerts in Luſatia, a part of Saxony which, narrowing 


his o 


tions Frith towards Zittau, penefrates like a wedge i into Bo- 


1 hemia. From their garriſons in the latter coun- 
March try, the enemy fatigued the Pruſſians by frequent 
757. alarms, and though they did not ſucceed in ſur- 
priſing any of their poſts, they haraſſed them by 
che anxiety of perpetual vigilance, and the hard 
neceſſity of continually ſending aſſiſtance from 
one place to another. As the Auſtrians had been 
reinforced in thoſe parts by draughts from their 
garriſons in Flanders, Frederick was obliged to 
recal his regiments from Pomerania, which 
had been originally deſtined to aſſiſt mareſchal 
Lehwald againſt the Ruſſtans. They arrived at 
Gzrlitz f in Luſatia towards the middle of March, 
from 
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redcbe hjatinis thrienemy: began to givdlefyUiſs CHARD 

turbanoel In the ſame month his Majeſty-palled LL 

nne an interview with 

there ſettled the pin of the eau campalgh. jovi 
of 05 91157 Hy | 


About the end of Manths a Pruſſians entered Deceives 
into their cantonments. Thoſe who had wintered 22 
in Luſatia were aſſembled under the prince of Be- 1 be 
vern at Zittau; prince Maurice commanded at vades Bo- 
Zwickau in Bohemia; mareſchal Schwerin ad- 5 
vanced towards the weſtern frontier of Sileſia; e 
and the king with the largeſt diviſion of the arr. 
my occupied the heart of Saxony. Againſt the Ra 2 

ue powers, with whom his Majeſty had to con... 
tend (for although the Saxons were already co 2 | 
quered, the Auſtrians, French, Swedes, Ruſſianz, dt 
and troops of the Circles, had now armed agafnfſt 
him), it became neceſſary to contrivea ſcheme of 

operations, which might enable him, with the 

fourth part of their ſtrength, to diſconcert at leaſt, 
and intimidate, though he could not hope to ſub- 
due, his multiplied enemies. For this purpoſe,” 
he founded his project of the campaign on the lan 
of a battle; and having fixed his point of attac, 
determined to ſtrike ſuch a blow in one part ks 
would ſtun and confound the whole. Thie fodr 
diviſions of his forces were to march by different- 


O routes 
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cn A p. routes into the centre of Bohemia, and to:renfez- 
5 Il. vous at Prague. In order to maſk. this deſign, 
which it was neceſſary to conceal from his own 
army as well as from the enemy, his Majeſty: for- 
tified his camps in the neighbourhood of Dreſden, 
as if he had intended to confine himſelf chiefly to 
a defenſive war. The queen of Poland failed not 
to ſend immediately this glad intelligence to the 
Auſtrian generals. To lull them in ſecurity, Fre- 
derick made ſome feeble incurſions into Bohemia 
Vith a view-of avenging, as it ſeemed, the inſults 
N which the Auſtrians, during winter, had commit- 
ted in Luſatia. While they were amuſed by theſe 
petty enterpriſes, beyond which they conjectured 
that his Majeſty's operations were not likely to 
extend, the different diviſions of the Pruſſian ar- 
my began to move, ſome of them on the 2oth, and 
others on the 29th of April. For facilitating the 
march, each diviſion advanced in many ſeparate 
columns; and amidſt the variety of directions 
taken by ſuch numerous bodies of men coming 
from different quarters, ſeveral of theſe columns 
" were attacked by detachments of the enemy; but 
bu being ſufficiently near each other to afford mutual 
| relief, they generally prevailed in all theſe ren- 
counters, and purſued with little interruption their 
undeviating line of march. | 


On 
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On-theigth-of May, they aſſembled in force in c HAF. 


the neighbourhood of Prague, where general 


— o_—__ 


Braun lay with one diviſion of the Auſtrian army, Battle of 
impatiently wditing the arrival of mareſchal Daun, af 5; 
who liad ſueceeded prince Piccolomini in the com- 1757. 


mand of the other. The king determined to at- 
tack general Braun before he was reinforced. 
Having examined his poſition, he found that his 
left reſted on the mountain of Ziſka, under the 
protection of the works of Prague; his right ter- 
minatedd at the village of -Sterboholi ; and a ra- 
vine an hundred feet deep defended his front. In 
order to make him quit this advantageous ground, 
Frederick formed his army in two lines, and 
marched by his left towards the town of Poſtcher- 
nitz. General Braun, perceiving this manceuvre, 
marched with part of his forces in a line parallel 
to the Pruſſians, which was preciſely what his Ma- 
jeſty deſired. Beyond the village of Bechowitz, 
the Pruſſian cavalry found a plain bounded by a 
lake, which afforded them ſufficient room to ex- 
tend their front, while the village on the one ſide, 
and the lake on the other, ſerved to ſecure their 
flanks. They attacked the Auſtrian cavalry with 
great vigour z and in the third charge broke and 
totally routed them. The Pruſſian battalions had 
now formed; and before waiting the arrival of 
the ſecond line, they attacked the enemy's infantry 
| O 2 with 
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_ CHAP. with more courage 3 prudence. By a moſt 

— III. deſtructive fire of artillery, they were repelled, 
though ſurely not with diſgrace, ſince. the braveſt 

officers, and one half of the men, were left dead 

| Death of on the field, On this emergence, | mareſchal 

mareſchal 

Schwerin. Schwerin, who, in the extremity of old age, 
| glowed with youthful ardour, ſeized a ſtandard, 
| put himſelf at the head of his regiment, renewed 
the charge, and diſplayed efforts of extraordinary 

valour. But numbers - finally prevailed, and the 
mareſchal fell, thus brightening by his death the 


luſtre of his glorious life, 


Frederick Meanwhile the ſecond line advanced; and 
ts the 
. reinforced by prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, the 


who lole King again charged the Auſtrian infantry, repelled 


2 4,000 


men, them wth great _— and purſued them Log 


— 


FAY . 


| ks The m 8 right wing was thus to- 
tally routed ; and if the Pruſſian cavalry had not 
Joſt time in plundering the baggage, this whole 
body of infantry muſt have been killed or taken. 
The Pruſſian right had been commanded not to 
advance, on account of the deep ravine which de- 
ſended the enemy's left. Notwithſtanding the 
diſadvantage of the ground, the raſh impetuoſity 
_ of, general Mannſtein, whoſe courage. boiled too 
fiercely at ſight of an enemy, produced an engage- 
JAG ment 
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ment likewiſe on this ide. Princi Henry of Pruſ- C H A * 


ſia, and the prince of Bevern, who alike diſap. 


proved his conduct, were obliged to ſupport his 


attack. Aſter great loſs of men, their obſtinate 
valour finally proved ſucceſsful; and the right 


wing of the Auſtrians being diſperſed, their left 


had no other reſource, but to ſhut themſelves up 
within the walls of Prague. This battle began at 
nine in the morning, and the purſuit laſted till 
eight i in the evening. The Auſtrians loſt 24,000 

en, of whom 5,000 were made priſoners. The 
loſs of the Pruſſians amounted to 18,000, without 
reckoning general Schwerin, who (Frederick 
obſerves) was alone worth a great army, and 


whoſe death (he fays) tarniſhed the laurels of this 


victory, purchaſed by a blood too- preciqus. 


| UH 9 


Next day, the king ſummoned Prague to fur- Frederick 


render; but general Krockow, whom he employed 


blocks up 
Prague, 


in this commiſſion, was not a little ſurpriſed to May 


find in that city, prince Charles of Lorraine, and 
to learn that 40, ooo Auſtrians, who had eſcaped 
from the field of battle, were ſhut up within its 
walls. The town is ſurrounded with rocks and 
vineyards, which command it on all ſides; and 
its fortifications, originally ill-contrived, had in 
many places fallen to decay, Yet its garriſon was 


not to be attacked but by a far ſuperior army; 


its baſtions had caſemates that were proof againſt 
| bombs 


1757. 
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en An bonbbs and artillery; and mareſchal Dunz having 


HL already proceeded to Teutchbrodt;" haſtened' to 
od Is Bobemtan Wee 1 tl: Bd 
lee Oman it beim 

His de- The kiſs by FONT the moſt convenient 
alarm Poſts, blocked up Prague, ſent general Ziethen and 
OO the prince of Bevern to retard 'the-propreſs of 
bon, and mareſchal Daun, and in order to follow the blow 
mice which he had already given the enemy, detached 


many 


princes of general Meyer to alarm the pedants of Ratiſbon, 

the em- 

pire crave and to intimidate the princes of the empire. Meyer 

peace. entered the biſhopric of Bamberg, extended his hoſ- 
tilities to Nurenberg, and ſpread terror to the 
gates of Ratiſbon; the Diet of which was deſerted 
in trepidation by thoſe arrogant deputies, who, pre- 
tending to be the judges of kings, had long loaded 
his Pruſſian majeſty with the moſt inſolent abuſe. 
The conſternation produced by this incurſion de- 
termined the elector of Bavaria and other princes 
to ſend agents to the king, to treat of their parti- 
cular intereſts, and almoſt every member of the 
Germanic body was ready to deſert the cauſe of 
the Houſe of Auſtria, when a ſudden revolution of 


Corrine 1 8 55 anew turn to their councily. 


Daun "Frederick, patty! in the blockade of Prague, 
comes to 


the relief had-repreſſed'the ſallies of the garriſon, ' and had 


-— reduced it to ſuch ſtraits for proviſions,” that, by 


_the 


Mk 
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the unanimous teſtimony of deſerters, the ſoldiers CHAP, 
ſubſiſted on horſe-fleſh. But in order to take that III. 
city, and the numerous army. by which it was, de- W_— | 
tended, it became neceflary to repel mareſchal Ts | 
Daun, becauſe the troops who formed the cir- 1757. 
cumvallation, could not at once defend both their 

front and their rear; and their circumſtances ad- 

mitted not of their being further ſtraightened in 

their ground, becauſe they were already obliged » 

to forage at the diſtance of twenty miles from 
their camp. Theſe conſiderations determined 
Frederick to put himſelf at the head of ten bat- 

talions and twenty ſquadrons, in order to rein- 

force the prince of Bevern. On the road to Ko- 

lin, his Majeſty diſcovered two columns marching 
towards Kaurzim, which were ſoon found to be 
Bevern's detachment, retreating before the army 

of mareſchal Daun, which was 60,000, ſtrong. 

The Auſtrians were encamped at Wiſoka; where 

their diſpoſition was concealed by thick foreſts 
crowded with pandours. The king propoſed to 
proceed to Scwoiſchitz, the ſituation oft which 
rendered it capable of defence. But his forces 

had ſcarcely begun to march, when they beheld 
Daun's army already formed, their right defended 

by the Elbe, their left reſting on Zaſmuky, and 

their front towards Kaurzim covered by a. marſh. 

It was neceſſary for the Pruſſians either to retreat, 


: >: 
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. in which caſe they muſt have; been obliged to raiſe. 
the ſiege of Prague, or to.xiſk; another battle, by 


— Which, if victorious, they, would have obtained 


Move- 
ments 
preceding 
the battle 
of Kolin, 


June 18, 
e. 


ſuch an aſcendency as muſt probably have decided 
the fortune of the war. The princes of the em- 
pire, already fluctuating and fearful, would have 
craved a neutrality; the French vivacity would 
bave been fatigued and diſconcerted; che Swedes 
would have become more pacific; | and the Ruſ- 
ſians, looking forward to conſequences, muſt have 
perceived, that Frederick, now relieved ſrom his 
other enemies, might ſend a formidable army to- 


wards his northern frontier. Such were the con- 


ſiderations which determined his OY to attack 
mareſchal Daun. 3 RIFE SS 


The army began to march on the 18th, early in 
the morning, in two columns, towards Kolin. The 
mareſchal being informed of. this movement, im- 
mediately changed his front, and marching on his 


right, advanced along the hills, in a direction pa- 


rallel to that of the Pruſſians, hoſe progreſs he 


. e to interrupt by 5000 of Nadaſti's 
buſſars. A body of cavalry was employed in 
driving theſe light troops from one place to another, 
until the king gained an eminence, of which it was 
neceſſary to keep poſſeſſion. While his troops ad- 
vanced, his Majeſty profited of the interval, to 

| aſſemble 
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aſſemble che general officers, and to contert WE oY Ar. 
plan ef te engugement. From an iun Which It 
Happened to be in that neighbourhood, they could Frede. 
diſtinctly petteive the order in which mareſchal plan — 
Daun had drawn up his men, and the whole ex- the en- 
tent of the ground on which they were to act. His — 
front was defended by ſteep and rugged rocks, 

but his right was ill ſupported; and the Pruſſians 

might charge that wing with great advantage from 

the eminence which they already occupied. To 

ſecure 'ſucteſfs," it was ' neceſſary that this attack 
ſhould-be ſupported by the whole Pruſſian infantry, 

for which reaſon his Majeſty meant to keep in re- 

ſerve his right wing, a meaſure the more judi Fus, 
becauſe the oppoſite diviſion of the Auſtrians 
poſted on ground altogether inacceſlible. Mr. 
Ziethen's: forty ſquadrons were ordered to teſiſt 5 
the incurſions of Nadaſti's huſſars; the reſt _0 of this 1 
nen were een behind the * e 4 


Weib ,S +: aol 


Heli made this Kſpolitior which, ee Thebattle 
tained, muſt have rendered the Pruſſians end 1 
his Majeſty ordered Mr. Hulſen, with ſeven bat“ vf Ur. 
talions and fourteen pieces of artillery, to bei ber ein, June 
the action. Of twenty-four battalions While: 2757: 
mained, fifteen compoſed the firſt line, and nine 
the ſecond; -iMr.Ziethen attacked the huſſars with 
great ſpirir, totally routed them; and purſued them 

| to 
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to nn + Hulſen' s battalions likewiſe gained 
n drove the enemy from an elevated church- 


Na which helped to cover their right, and ſeized 


two of their batteries, of twelve cannons each. 
Hitherto every thing went well; but the faults 


which immediately followed, occaſioned the loſs 


of the battle. Prince Maurice, who commanded 


the infantry on the left, inſtead of reſting that 


wing on the village which Mr. Hulſen had gained, 
allowed an interval of 1000. paces, and thereby 
left his flank unſupported. , His Majeſty. perceived 
the error, and haſtened to fill up the line; but, 
at that inſtant, diſcovered a briſk ſire on the right. 
He inſtantly rode thither, and found that the raſh- 
neſs of Mr. Mannſtein, who had {o injudiciouſly 
entered into action at Prague, had again com- 
mitted the ſame fault. Having obſerved that 2 
village in front was occupied by pandours, he felt 
a ſtrong inclination to diſlodge them; in direct 
oppoſition to his orders, he aſſaulted the village, 
expelled/the enemy, and purſued: them to. ſuch 
a diſtance, as left his battalions expaſed to the fire 


of the Auſtrian artillery. Their infantry likewiſe 


had advanced; the Pruſſian infantry: on the right 
was obliged to ſupport Mr. Mannſtein; and before 
his Majeſty. arrived, the engagement had become 
ſo warm, that it was impoſſible for him to draw 
off his troops, without ſuffering a total defeat. By 

| this 
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this time, the left wing had alſo entered into acti- HAP. 


on; the battle became general, and the king, as 


he laments moſt bitterly, was reduced to the ne- 


ceſſity of being an uſeleſs ſpectator of irremediable 
errors, not having a ſingle battalion in reſerve, of 
which he could diſpoſe. Mareſchal Daun profited, 
like an able general, of the errors of the Pruſſians; 
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III. 


and by an evolution of his reſerve, attacked Mr. 


Hulſen, who had hitherto been victorious. Hul- 


ſen however ſtill maintained his ground, and if 


it had been poſſible to ſupply him with four freſh 


battalions, he would have yet gained the battle. 


The Pruſſian infantry, in the centre and on the 


right, likewiſe advanced on the enemy; but as 
they ſuffered much by a heavy fire of muſquetry 


and artillery, it was neceſſary to fill up their in- 


tervals with cavalry. A regiment of horſe, hau. 


ing boldly attacked the enemy's line, was repelled - 


by a battery of cannon purpoſely directed againſt 
it, and the regiments of Bevern and Henry were 


involved in the tumult of its retreat. Before this 


unfortunate event, the Auſtrians had begun on all 
ſides to give way, when colonel d' Ayaſſas, with. 


out waiting orders, attacked with his dragoons the 


Pruſſian infantry at the ſame moment that they had 
been thrown into confuſion by the preflure of their 
own horſe. The king perceived this deciſive 
movement, and after ſtriving in vain to rally his 

enn, 


ogy, 
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c AP; cuiraſſiers, had - recourſe. ei tg regiments of 
III. Truchſes, who attacked the Auſtrian cavalry. in | 
| flank, and drove them to the foot of the moun- 
E tains. But before this happened, the Pruſſian 
regiments were broken and repelled, except the 
firſt battalion of guards, which had reſiſted four 
battalions of infantry and two regiments of horſe 
that atterapted to ſurround it. But the exertions 
of a ſingle battalion could not gain a battle. Mr, 
Hulſen {till kept his ground till towards nine in 
the evening, when he was obliged to retire toge- 

ther with the whole army. 


Dam's In this engagement, the king loſt goco of his beſt 


est troops; and had mareſchal Daun's activity becn 
Frederick equal to his military kill, the conſequences of the 


uwe to pattle of Kolin would have proved far more fatal 


eſcape 


into Sax- than the battle itſelf. The Pruſſians were unmo- 


n feſted in their retreat, and the king arriving next 
% day at Prague, had leiſure to make proper diſpo- 
©, ſitions for raiſing the blockade, for collecting the 

remains of the vanquiſhed at Kolin, and for retir- 
ing with little loſs into Saxony. | 

Conſe- Ibe conſequences of his Majeſty's defeat were, 

drehe however, ſufficiently diſaſtrous. The army at 


baiile of Prague, under prince Charles of Lorraine, join. 
IG. ed mareſchal Daun a at Brandeis; 5 and by their ins 
vincible 


Nene 
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vincible ſup mority in numbers, ſucceſſively made CH AP. 
themſelves maſters of Gabel, Tetſchen, Auſſig, yy ; 
Leutmeritz and all the other poſts which*the 
Pruffins had eſtabliſhed in Bohemia. Their par- 
tiſans likewiſe ſurpriſed ſeveral of his Majeſty' $ 
derarkidthe in thily route to Saxony. The un- Death of 
fortunate Matinſtein, famous for having precipi- 233 
tately brought on the battle of Prague, and for ſtein. 
having occaſioned, by his raſhneſs, the defeat at 
Kolin, d was travelling to Dreſden to be cured of his 
wounds, under an eſcort of 200 men. The eſcort 
was overtaken by Mr. Laudohn : Mannſtein ſeiz- 
ed his ſword, ſprung from his carriage, fought with 
the madneſs of deſpair, and died ann re- 
fuſing quarter. 


'4 


The king having conducted his army into Sax- r 
ony, was obliged to employ ſome weeks in arrange e. domini. 


ments relative to ſubſiſtence. Mareſchal Daun _—_— wh 


had poſted himſelf in a ſtrong camp at Echartſberg; all ſides, 
and prepared with his numerous army to invade wry 
Sileſia. The duke of Richelieu threatened Magde. 2757- 
burgh ; the prince of Soubiſe had proceeded? to 
Erfurd ; the Swedes paſſed the Peene at Anclam; 

the Ruſſians ravaged Pruſſia; and the troops of 

the circles ; LO in motion to aſſiſt the French ii 
driving his Majeſty from Saxony. Amidſt theſe 
multiplied dangers, the king was deſerted by his 


only 
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CHAP. only ally; and the ee expedition of 
III. the duke of Cumberland is too deeply connected 
with the occurrences of this campaign not to find 
à place in hiſtorx. 1% 

r According to the abſurd project of che Hano- 
nate ex- verian miniſters, his royal highneſs determined to 
3 defend the eaſtern bank of the Weſer, as if that 
duke of river had been as impafſable as the Rhine. He 


Cumber- 

Und, 7 gave orders for the fortifying of Minden and Ha- 
| 

| 


_ meln, a deſign of which ſurely it was too late to 


ber 1757. think. The French advanced to Corbie, paſſed 
the Weſer, proceeded to Munſter; and the duke, 
July. fearing leſt he ſhould be attacked, aſſembled his 

detachments, and encamped at Haſtenbeck, the 

| poſition of which had been deſcribed to him as ex- 
cellent. The French army approached on the 
| 24th ; the following day Mr. D'Etrees ſpent in ex- 
| amining the ground, and the duke of Cumberland 
| in cannonading him without effect. On the 26th, 
the French, availing themſelves of the conceal- 
ment of a wood, attacked the left of the allies, 
1 and ſeized one of their batteries. The hereditary 
; prince of Brunſwick regained the battery- ſword 
in hand, and proved, in his firſt exploit, that na- 
ture had formed him for a hero. At the ſame time 
a Hanoverian colonel, named Breitenbach, obey- 
| ing no order but that of his on courage, afſem- 
bled 
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bled a ſew battalions, penetrated into the wood, & HA 7. 


attacked the French in rear, put them to flight, 
and made himſelf maſter of their cannon and co- 
lours. Mr. DEtrees, regarding the battle as loſt, 
ordered a retreat, and had hardly time by the ad- 
vice of the duke of Orleans to countermand his 
orders, when, to the univerſal aſtoniſhment of the 
French army, it appeared that the duke of Cum- 
berlandiwas himſelf retreating in great haſte to- 
wards' Hameln. The hereditary prince of Brunſ- 
wick was obliged to abandon the battery, which he 
had recovered with ſo much glory; and the coura- 
geous Breitenbach was deſerted. That moſt deſerv- 
ing officer remained alone maſter of the field of 
battle, and carried next day to the duke of Cum- 
berland the trophies of his victory. 


His royalhighneſsregrettedhis on precipitation Conven- 


in quitting a field, which the enemy had no incli- 


nation to diſpute; but neither the remonſtrances Seven, 


of the duke of Brunſwick, nor the. repreſentations 2 


of his generals, could perſuade him to interrupt 757 


his flight. He haſtened to Nienbourgh, from 
thence to Verden, and then followed the road to 
Staden through Rotenbourg ; abandoning, by this 
injudicious movement, the whole country to the 
French; from whom, after the affair of Haſten- 
bach, he determined to keep at a due diſtance, 
£9 But 
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Ec {7 A f. But to this reſolution the duke of Richelieu, * 5 
2 ſucceeded Mr. D'Etrees, was unwilling to conſent. 
The Engliſh duke was ſhut. up in an angle, and 
1 to ſign the famous convention of Cloſ- 
ter-Seven. Bythis treaty, the troops of Heſſe, Brun - 
fwick, and Gotha, were to return to their reſpec- 
tive countries; the Hanoverians were to remain at 
Staden'in a diſtrict aſſigned them: no mention was 
made of their eleQorate, which remained in poſ- 
ſeflion of the French: and the duke of Cumber- 
land, without waiting to ratify the treaty, haſten- 
ed to England. 


brich This opprobrious convention completed the diſ. 


completes treſs of the Pruſſians. His Majeſty, weak as his 


| | ark army already was, felt the neceſſity of detaching 


Pra- prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick to defend Magde- 


= - bourgh, He likewiſe detached prince Maurice to 
| | | Leipſic, to overawe 15,000 Auſtrians at Bautzen, 

| | and to be in readineſs, by that central ſituation, to 

| co-operate, as circumſtances required, either with 

| prince Ferdinand, or with himſelf. Mareſchal 

q Daun ſtudiouſly declined an engagement, and it 

| was impoſlible to force his poſt. 
wake. Frederick, whoſe affairs could only be retrieved. 
bold de .. by ſome ſplendid exploit, and who, like Cæſar, 
en. was always moſt active and moſt formidable after 


| 4 | a defeat, 
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2 defeat turned his views towards the French ar- C H Ar. 2 


my at Erfurd, commanded by the prince of. Sou- 
biſe. With this deſign, he marched from Dreſ- 
den to Rœtha, and from thence to Pegau; Mr. 
Seidlitz with his dragoons every where clearing 
the road of the enemy's huſſars, of whom many 


were made priſoners, | At the head of 2000 horſe 


and two battalions of grenadiers, the king advanc- 
ed to Erfurd, and was much ſurpriſed to behold 
the prince of Soubiſe retiring towards Gotha. Er- 
furd was ſummoned to furrender ; and his Majeſ- 
ty, being joined by the reſt of his forces, which in 
all amounted only to eight battalions and twenty- 
ſeven ſquadrons, cantoned them in the neighbour- 
ing villages, inſtead of incloſing them in one camp, 
which would have betrayed the ſmallneſs of their 


numbers. At changing their quarters, the rage 1 Dee 
ments changed their names, which multiplied them! * | 


without end, in the imagination of the French ſpies. 3 = uf- 


At the headof twenty ſquadrons, the king advanc- 
ed to Gotha, diſlodged the Imperial Huſſars, and 


purſued them towards Eifenach, where the prince - 


of Soubiſe having fixed his camp, had been join- 
ed by the prince of Hildbourghauſen, commander 
in chief a" the troops of the Circles. 


The king returned to Erfurd, and left Mr. Seid- Illuſtrious 
exploit of 


Mr. Seid- 
P $ and htz. 


litz with the cavalry at Gotha, where the French 


III. 


| 
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CHA;Pr Atl: Auſtrians had- behxvecmiak; great igdewrncy: 
Mes , to the-ducal family, one of the-molt ancient in the 
empire. A few days after the king's departure, 

Mr. Seidlirz was attacked by a force far ſuperior 

to his own- The prince of Hildbourghauſen, am- 
'/bitipus' to ſignalize his entrance on command, 

ad adviſed the prince of Soubiſe to aſſiſt him in re- 
covering Gotha. For this purpoſe they advanced 
towards the city, with the whole grenadiers, the 
Auſtrian cavalry, the French light troops, and 
Laudohn's pandours. Mr. Seidlitz was ſeaſonably 
appriſed of their deſign. On ſuch an emergency, 

an ordinary general would have been contented 

to retire before the enemy, and to have ſacrificed 

a part of his rear to the ſafety of his detachment. 
1 But Mr. Seidlitz having occupied a poſt in the 
neighbourhood of Gotha, placed, at half a mile's 
diſtance, behind his line, Czettriz's dragoong, 
| nE, with orders to make a ſhow by forming in one 
| rank. This ſkilful manceuvre deceived and inti- 
midated the enemy. They believed that: the 

. whole-Prafhar- army, which they conjectured to 
be very numerous, was marching to attack them. 
By the fluctuation of their movements, Mr. Seid- 
litz perceived that his: ſtratagem had ſucceeded. 
He affaulted them with repeated ſhocks ; drove 
them to a narrow defile, anckdiſpatched his huſſars 
eie n allowed the princes of 

IN 9 Darmſtadt 


* 
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| Darmiſthdi and Soudiſe dens to efcape ; proving © nge. 
by this illuſtrious exploit, that from occaſions, on III.“ 


which mediocrity. would be contented with palli⸗ 
3 e enn 


ic] £37 


1 WEE was informed, Fe ge- More 
ments 


neral Haddick traverſed Luſatia in order to pene - precedin 


trate into Brandenburgh; that general was to be of Roſe 


joined by the Auſtrians at Bautzen; and as primae bach in 


Maurice was unable to reſiſt this combined army, 
the king purpoſed to bring him a eee, 
He therefore left Erfurd, paſſed the Elbe at Tor- 
gau, and marched towards Annaberg, where he 
learned that the enemy had retired from Branden- 
burgh, after demanding from Berlin a contribution 
of 200,000 crowns. The departure of his Ma- 
jeſty from Erfurd encouraged Mr. Soubiſe to paſs 
the Saale, and advance towards Leipſic. 2006s" 
ſchal Keith, who commanded in that city, inform. 
ed the king of the enemy's movement, and craved” 
immediate aſſiſtance, With his ſmall army, Fre- 
derick haſtened to Leipſic, where he was ſoon af. 
terwards joined by prince Maurice and prince Fer- 
dinand, The French and troops of the Circles 
had by this time arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Roſbach, and poſted themſelyes on an eminence 
defended in front by a deep ravine, their right 
nn a wood, and their left by a lake, which 

| % P32 it 


2 
A b. it. was impoſble to turn. be Pruſſans being | 


III. 
Iafolting 


levity of 


the 
French. 
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too feeble to aſſault ſo formidable a poſt, the King 
led them off towards Braunſdorf; the French can- 
nonading them without effect, yet founding their 
trumpets, playing their fifes, beating their drums, 


and aking as clamorous demonſtrations of'j joy as 
if Shay, Pp _ obtained an . e viory. 


Wich n” 
handful 


of men, 


Ibis behaviour hppa very petulant to men 
who had never feared an enemy; and French 


Frederick vivacity was oppoſed by Gertnan phlegm. After 


defeats a 


great ar- Various movements of both armies, the king con- 


my at 
Roſbach, 
4th No- 


vember 


1757. 


trived to cover his troops by a marſh, which be- 
ginning at Braunſdorf extends to the diſtance of 
2000 ſteps from Roſbach. The enemy mean- 
while approached, moving in a direction parallel 
to the Pruſſians, who carefully kept poſſeſſion of 


. anieminence on which they eſtabliſhed a battery, 


whoſe eſſects proved deciſive in the action. Mr. 


Seidlitz, who with his cavalry led the 'van, had 
| orders to eſcape ſecretly by the hollows, in which 


the country abounded, and to turn the French 


cavalry in order to charge the head of their co- 


lumns before they had time to form the line. The 


king could only4eave with prince Ferdinand, who 
| that day commanded on the right, the old horſe 


guards, who were formed, merely for how, in one 
rank; a manœuvre the more judicious, as part of 


the 
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the WY b of Braunkdorf eg that wing. Mr. CH A r. 


Seidlitz executing his orders with alacrity, atlack- III. 
ee 
ed the Auſtrian horſe, which being abandoned 5 — 


the French, were almoſt intirely deſtroyed., The 
infantry 85 the two armies were ſtill on their 
march, : and the heads of their columns tant | 
from each other about 500 paces. The ing 
wiſhed to haye reached the village of Reichard- 
ſwerben, but as he had ſtill 600. ſteps to march, 
and expected that the battle would be brought on 
every inſtant, he detached mareſchal Keith thither, 
and advanced in perſon; within 200 ſteps of the 
enemy's front, which he found to be compoſed of 
battalions arranged alternately in column and in 
line. The prince of Soubiſe's right flank was 
quite unſupported ; and as the king had not ca- 
valry to turn it, he traverſed his left wing, as Cz- 
far had done at Pharſalia, with two battalions form- 
ing a crotchet or hook at its extremity. The 
French adyancing to the attack, theſe. battalions 
inſtantly wheeled half a circle to the right, which 
neceſſarily carried them on the; enemy's flanks 
After this important movement, and at moſt three 
diſcharges from the regiment of Brunſwick, the 
enemy's infantry were ſeen precipitating e en 
towards the left, and their columns compreſſing 
between them the extended battalions with which 
they were intermixed, This maſly line became " 
cone 


* 
* 
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oH. cont 1 nually « Aofer, miore Heavy, and mote cbnfufed; 
hand i in proportion as it haſtened towards the left, 
it was ; the more completely involved” in the fire 

of the Prufllan front. By their judiciods dilpoſf- 
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tion, asd the ſuperior effect of the Pruffiati cat. 
non, a handful of men overcime a | great army. 
Printe Ferdinand had never quitted the marſh of 
Braunſdorf; and during the action his men Had 
never taken their firelocks from their ſhoulders. 
; Their countenance only, and ſome vollies of carts 
f non, ſufficed to diſperſe their adverſaries.” Not 
more than ſeven Pruſſian battalions were engaged 
in this action, which, having begun at ſix o'clock 
in the evening, laſted an hour and a half, and coſt 
the French 10,500 men. In the purſuit, which 
was directed chiefly towards Eckartſberg, the King 
collected 7000 priſoners; many of whom were 
brought him by his own detachments,” and thatiy 
by the Thuringian peaſants, incenſed at the facti- 
legious inſults and indecent groſſneſs with which 
the French had treated their brite e _ | 
Lutheran churches. or cha 


a4 


Marches 
mm © The remote conſequenices of this hs yn 


8 were important ; ; but the only immediate benefit 
mes. which the King derived from diſperſing the arty 


eee in Thuringia, Was that of being at leiſure to march 
173 ih \ queſt of new dangers in Sileſia, The priute 


of 
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of Beyern, Vith fifty battalions and one hundred cHAr. 
ſquadrons, had been appointed 0 command in 1 I 3 
that province, accompanied EV Mr. Wiuterleld, „ | 


in whoſe zeal and abilities the king placed Anl. 

mited confidence. But that accompliſhed general | 

and, able, negotiator was ain! in raſhly aſſaulting | 

the, obſcure village of Holzberg ; ; and from that 
moment, the operations of the prince, of Bevern | 
were equally. imprudent and unfortunate. Often where the 
defeated in the field, and driven from poſt to poſt Ta 
before the army of prince Charles and mareſchal prince of 
Daun, the Pruſſians had loſt almoſt all the towns 3 pro- 
in Sileſia, og gether with the important fortreſs of N 
Schweidnitz, and at length Breſlaw the capital; fortunes. 
places which the king, in the midſt of his greateſt 
misfortunes, had watched over with the utmoſt 
an. The prince of Bevern himſelf had 

been made priſoner by the pandours ; and the 
Sileſian troops, now commanded by Mr. Kyau, 

were ſo much dejected by repeated defeats, that 

they were ready to lay down their, arms. . The 

king received news of theſe ojervhelming. dy: 


alters, which, inſtead of lines he haſtened 


Ss SY tf % 


; nil from Leipſic to the Oder at 24 5 which 

the Auſtrians had fortified, he turned off to Par 3 
witch, and ſurpriſed a detachment of, the enemy, 5 
ee defeated wth, the. loſs of of 399 , TT 


th Mr. 
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nnn s urmy, whicit had retired northwards- 
III. to, Glogau, joined his Majeſty's battalions the 2d 

of December at r ug Oden. 

zick b3ranobllf bar den 10 nnn f Ohl 
Frederick Beſbte any enterpriſe could be prudently un- 

| die epic dertaken with theſe combined forces, it was neceſ. 
| tar ſary to reſtore the courage of the Sileſian army. 
that pro- His Majeſty entertained the officers, recalled to 
Vince. their remembrance their moſt honoutable ex- 
ploits, and diſdained not the affiſtance of wine to 

refreſh their decayed ſpirits. He talked familiarly 

to the ſoldiers, diſtributed proviſions gratis, and 
exhauſted every reſouree for reviving imhis troops 
that:confidence in themſelves, without which the 

hope of victory is'vain. In two days their couns 

tenances brightened up; and, animated by the 
exhortations of their companions who had con- 

quered at Roſbach, they longed for an nn 

nity to redeem their loſt reno w mn. 


Operati-”' This opportunity, it was the king's duty to 
ons prepa- provide. He led them ſouthward to Neumarkt, 
ratory to 

the battle where the enemy was forming magazines, and 


| then, Di" where-mareſchal Daun was ſoon expedted with his 


oember 
17577 


arded a Wee eee 
tageous to either party; but to attain this advan- 
tage was not eaſy for the Pruſſians, whoſe cannon 


„ bo ' 
> #% 4 & 


0 and 
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Adab could not come up. till the eveningi/043/AP; 

His Majeſty, however, determining not to; allow ml 
mareſchal Daun to encamp Quietly before his fabe, 
made a virtue of neceſſity, and diſmounted his 
huſſaro, ho breaking open the gates of Neu- 
markt, were followed by ſome regiments of ca. 
valry, ho entered the town at full gallop: Eight g 10 
hundred Cravates were taken, and the Pruſſians _ 
oceupied the ground which the enemy's, engineers 

had already marked out for their encampment. 

Ihe king's infantry had ſcarcely arrived, when he 

learned that mareſchal Daun lay encamped be. 

yond Liſſa, with his right covered by the village 
of Nypern, his left by the town of Galau, and 
the little river of Schweidnitz in his rear. His 
Majeſty. rejoiced: that the enemy thus furniſned 
him with an opportunity of coming to an engage-- 
ment, which he had m on the firſt occa · 
ſion to embrace. 0/614, Hol aids hen Ni 


On the eee the army een at day-ixiehl, Frede:.. 0 
preceded by ſixty ſquadrons and ten battalions, 50f "Ry dt... 


8 


which Frederick commanded in perſon, As they and ma- 
approached the village of Born, they diſcovered & Decem. 0 
long line of cavalry, which was found; to conſiſt N 
of Saxon dragoons and Imperial huſſars. To play 
a date game, his Majelly, ſent ten battalions into 

a wood, which covered he leſt flank of theſe ho- 

N | ſtile 


vm. \ 


ap. 4s 
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EH xv: ſtile ſquadrons, and having advanced ſpcedily-to, 
III. cheir rencounter, attacked them with ich: viva - 

| city that they were inſtantly diſſipated. They fled 
 in-ſcattered diſorder towards, the main body of 

their army, vith the loſs of five officers and $09 
men. Theſe priſoners were; immediately,-cat 
| ducted to Newmarkt, along the Pruflian-calunias; 
in order to animate the hopes of the ſoldiers by 
this example of ſucceſs, His Majeſtyi Ring re- 

_ enlled bis huſſars, whoſe impetuoſity it Was dif- 
 - - ficult to reſtrain, diſeerned the greater: part of 
Daun's army fo diſtinctly from the village of Fro- 
belvitz, that he could have counted it man by 
man; the left, which he knew extended to Ny- 

pern, was concealed indeed by the wood of Liſſa; 

but in the right and centre, nothing eſcaped his 
view. Upon the firſt inſpection of theſe troops, 

. and the ground which they occupied, Frederick 
perceived the neceſſity of directing his principal 
attack againſt the left wing, which occupied a 
riſing ground, commanding the whole plain, By 
gnining this poſition in the beginning of the c- 
tion, his Majeſty might expect to maintain his 
ſuperiority through the ſucceeding ſcengs of 4he 
 theenemy's line, he. vuld till be obliged t make 
hirmiſelf maſter of chat rifng ground, beſer abe 
battle could br decided. Chuſing there fete: to 


&f 1184. perform 
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perform fſrſt what; though difficult imitſelf, would H A P. 
render” the teſt cafy;' Be vefully cnrzaled the III. 
movements of His Battalionsden the right behinda 
cloud of uſſars, whom he headed in perſon; 
while his orders directed the motions of :the:ans 
fantry; be uſſault would prove the more ter- 
rible, becauſe totally kd 3%, 0: UB 
d 21iblot sd 5 290071 . 
The Wein lating 5 not exceed 33, ooo, and which 
the Auſtrians amounted to 60, 0. The diſpo- Hrg. 
fition and manoeuvres of the king's troops coin- _—— 
eided exactly with thoſe of the Thebans com- December 
manded by Epaminondas, in the battle of Leuctra. “ 7357. 
Their right, conducted by Mr. Wedel, prepared 
to turn and involve the enemy's left, while the 
reſt of the line, formed in an oblique order, gra- 
dually diverged in proportion as it extended; ſo 
that when the army was in march, the right ex- 
tremity approached nearer to the enemy than the 
left, by 1060 paces. Mr. Daun, like the unfor- 
tunate Cleombrotus at Leuctra, miſtook the Pruſ- 
ſian evolutions: for a retreat, and faid to thoſe 
around him; The enemy are flying, let them | 
go.” He was ſoon undeceived, when Mr. Wedel | 
attacked and repelled his left, and planted onthe | | 
eminenee which it had occupied, à battery of 


-cannon-'recently tranſported from the walls f l 
Glogau. This important operation decided e | 


battle 
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cn La battle of. Leuthen, in which the Auſtrians, loſt 
307 officers, 21000. ſoldiers, 134 pieces of can - 
non, and 59 pair of colours. Meſſrs. Ziethen and 
| Fouquet purſued: the vanquiſhed towards Breſlaw, 
and made 2 500 priſoners. - Many gf them took 
refuge in that place, and many more fled towards 
Bohemia. Ned be it d ee 


Frederick The king next day, beſieged. Breſlaw with 

recorers 

"5762" ny 14,000 men; and on the roth made priſoners 

en Nn war an army of 17,635 ſoldiers, 686 officers, 

and 1g generals. In the battle of Leuthen, the 
Pruſſians loſt only 2660 men, becauſe, after the 
firſt attack, their poſition alone enſured an eaſy 


and bloodleſs ritory. al M7 gd or 


His dex. Amid the multiplied dangers which threatened 
++ rho bim on all ſides during this campaign, Frederick 
Ne. Was obliged to have recourſe to every expedient 
e war and policy; to fight and to negotiate by 


— . turns; ſometimes to ſoothe and ſometimes to in- 
rulla, 


June and timidate. In the month of June, mareſchal Apra- 


755 feated mareſchal Tchad. to whom. his-Majeſty 
had committed the defence of that kingdom; took 
Memel, and threatened Kænigſberg. Ihe diſ- 
tance of fix hundred miles rendered it impoſſihle 


| t0 reinfarce the. northern army, and | the king 1 was 
Sled obliged 
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obliged Gi Tome other means by which 0 egg p. 
might protect his valuable provinces on the Baltic. — , 
For chis purpoſe he ſecretly entertained * à corre- Oy! 
ponden ce with the great duke of Ruſſia, who 
was not the leſs inclined to become his Majeſty's 8 

friend, tliat the empreſs Elizabeth was his declared 
enemy. In order to ingratiate himſelf with this 
prince, whoſe acceſſion to the throne he perceived 
to be at no great diſtance, the chancellor Beſtu- 
chew changed his ſyſtem with regard to Pruſſian 
affairs, and ſent ſuch orders to mareſchal Apraxin, 
that inſtead of puſhing his advantages in Pruſſia, 
he retired towards the Frontiers of Poland. Leh. geptem 
wald, who had loſt +460 men in the battle of ber. 
Jagernſdorf, followed him with 24, 000, to Tilſit, 
where the Ruſſians 1 the Niemen, and thence- 
forth diſappeared, ee TOTP 

Sy e * 10 Mid, 

Ihe influence which his Majeſty acquired” over 2 
the grand duke of Ruſſia, having enabled him to mn 
diſpel the ſtorm that ravaged his northern fron- Swedes + 
tier, he ordered mareſchal Lehwald to march in. Weg 
to Pomerania. In that province, the Sw edes ad e 
taken Anclam, Demmin, and Peenamunde; and 
in their further progreſs had not any oppoſition! to 
dread but that of fourteen battalions, compbled 
chiefly of Pomeranian militia, who had volunta- 


an taken arms in defence of their king and Coon. 
a try. 


0 
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Cap try- Lehwald,-pundually' obſerving lis orders, 
II: marched during tlie ſeverity of the ſeaſon and in 
* 
the extremity of old age, 500 miles in quoſt 
of the enemy. He ſpeedily diſlodged the Swedes 
f om Anclam and Demmin, and puſhed them un- 
der the walls of Stralſund, where; not finding 
themſelves ſecure, they ſailed for refuge to the 
ile of Rugen. The ſevere. cold which enſued, 
froze the arm of the ſea between that iſland and 
Pomerania. Lehwald's great age probably bin- 
dered him from availing himſelf of this accident, 
toitake;or deſtroy the whole Swediſh army, which 
vould have thenceforth delivered his Majeſty from 
an enemj not dangerous indeed, but troubleſome. 
The old mareſchal however had made gooo pri- 
ſoners; and a detaehment which he ſent to be- 
ſiege the fort of Peenamunde took that place in 


the g . 


2 * 


ane The een which we have deſcribed, laſted. 


— long, and extended wide; its revolutions were 


0 various, and its iſſue improbable. All, however, 
ed up was not yet done; and one expedition remain- 


2 ed, uſeful in itſelf, and preparatory to future ſuc- 


his troops ceſs, To retrieve as completely as poflible his 
into win- 
ter qua- Majeſty's affairs in Sileſia, it was neceſſary to re- 


tend J3- take Lignitz, where the enemy had raiſed works 


nur y 6, h 7 
1758. and formed inundations. The cannon arrived, and 


the 
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the fiege.:was, undertakets.at a ſeaſon: when the HAP. 
ſpades and picks could hardly break the grounds! III. 
But general Balow, whom mareſchal Daun had 
appointed governor, preferred the fafety of his 
garriſon to the glory of an obſtinate defence. By 
capitulation; Balow- and his troops were allowed 
2 fafecconduE to Bohemia. That Lignitz might 
never again ſerve as a place of arms to the Auſ- 
tfians; its fluĩces were drained, and its works 
raſed. The whole cavalry of the army then form- 
ed the blockade of Schweidnitz, che ſiege of which 
was reſerved for the enſuing campaign; and the 
infantry entered into winter quarters the õth of 
January; the king fixing his reſidence at Breſtaw, 
in order to ſee every thing with his own eyes, and 
to recruit the ſtrength and fpirits of his troops, 
who had cheerfully undergone fatigues unexam- 
pled in modern hiſtory, and raiſed ce, glory of 
their king and country above the reach of envy 
ee case aH 
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Fade 5 Ulle 4%½% His cnemier to el 
France rekindles the flame of diſcord. | Negotiati- 
| ons with the Porte.” Prince Ferdinantt's campaign. 
Frederick takes Schweidnitz,, | Biffeges Olnmitz. 
Barbataus ravages of the Ruſſians and Coſſacks. 
© Frederick defeats them in the battle of Zorndorf. 
Surpriſed at H bebkirohen. Obliges the Auſtrians 
to raiſe the fiege of Neiſſe, and Daun to retire 
From Dreſden. ' His ſucceſſes againſt the Swedes 
and Ryans. Domeſtic affiitfions. Proceedings 
' of the; Pope and other ecclgſigſtical princes againſt 
Frederict. Battles of Minden and Gotfeld on 
the ſame day. Revolution in the court of France. 
Batile of Kunerſdorf. Frederick's winter cam- 
paign. Negotiations with Sardinia, Rufſia, 
France, and Denmark. Campaign of 1760. 
Frederick*s ftratagems. Marches to Silefia be. 
tween two Auſtrian armies. Battle of Lignitz. 
The Ruſſians invade Brandenburgh. Werner's 
dragoons repel the Swediſh fleet. Enormities com- 
mitted by the Auſtrians and Ruſſians. They retire 
at F rederick's approach. Baltle of e 


CHA P. T 
HE campaign of 1757 was diſtinguiſhed by 
—.— a rapid ſucceſſion of improbable events, which 
rick's kept the powers of Europe in agitation or ſuſ- 
om" penſe; and time for recollection was required be- 
fore 


* 
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fore they could embrace any deciſive reſolution. CH 1.4 r. 
The pride of wounded ambition had armed the 


Houſe of Ayſiia;, and that paſſon, which, inte, 
flames by indulgence, had. cooled by. oppoſition. and 3 
A train of unexpected misfortunes diminiſhed. the cage 
haughtineſs, and bent the obſtinacy, of the Impe- tho 2 
rial court; and as long as the impreſſion of cala- ng Joint 
muy remained ſtrong and freſh, Maria Thereſa w 17583 
was.not.unwilling to accommodate her differences 

with the king in an amicable manner. The ſtyle 

of the chancery of Vienna became leſs arrogant; 

the language of the pedants of Ratiſbon grew leſs 
abuſive. At the deſire of the Empreſs Queen, 

Count Kaunitz appriſed his Majeſty of an ima - 
ginary conſpiracy formed againſt bis life, by 

two. Neapolitans, and a citizen of Milan. The 

king thanked him and his miſtreſs for \their 
friendly communication, remarking however, ; that, 

as there were two modes of aſſaſſination, one by | 

the  poignard and the other by calumny, he ſet 

the firſt at defiance, but ſincerely deprecated 


| ſecond. 


044 WH 


This eden prevented not 1 renewal of but 


the ſame ſcurrilous abuſe which had been ſo long 2 N 


heaped on Frederick, as ſoon as the intrigues tof the fame 
the French miniſtry, who amidſt the misfortunes — ' 
ot, Abeir War with England, trembled at the . in- 59 4 
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en Ar tended defection of their German allies, had re- 
IV. Kkindled the animoſity and revived the hopes of the 
"Ow, Empreſs Queen. The diſgrace incurred in the 
affair of Roſbach, and indignation that the confe- 
deracy of the two great potuers ſhould be defeated 
in all its enterpriſes by the petty prince, confirm- 
ed the bonds of alliance between the courts of 
Succefsſul Vienna and Verſailles, By their, intrigues, the 
| wr; "gu "*. Empreſs of Ruſſia was prevailed on to diſgrace 
French the chancellor Beſtuchew for the ſervices which 


and Auf. 
8 in he had tendered Pruſſia; the French faction 


8 reigned deſpotically in the ſenate of Stockholm; 
North, «nd ſuch was the effect of threats, promiſes, and 
pens profuſion, in the courts of the North, .that the 
| brilliant ſucceſs of the Pruſſians in the preceding 
campaign, inſtead of abating the ardour of their 
enemies, tended only to embitter their animoſity, 
to accelerate their preparations, and to render 


both more formidable than ever. 


Frederick During the winter, Frederick endeavoured to 
| 2 repair the effects of ſeven pitched battles, and the 
campaign more deſtructive ravages of contagious maladies. 
1758. His troops had been ſeized with an epidemic 
fever, accompanied by ſymptoms of the plague. 
From the firſt day, the patient was delirious; his 

neck and arm-pits were covered with carbuncles; 

and the progreſs of his diſtemper was ſo rapid, 

| that 
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that in three days it hurried him to his grave: © H 4 . 


After trying other temedies in vain, the phyſicians 
had recourſe to tartar emetic, which operated ſo 
ſucceſsfully, that out of an hundred perſons who 
uſed it, not mote than tliree died: Notwithſtand- 
ing the loſs of men, both in the hoſpitals and in 
the field, the Pruſſian regiments had recovered 
their full complement before the commencement 
of the ſpring; but the recruits, conſiſting of raw 
peaſants, were to be exerciſed and diſciplined, and 
could not therefore perform any uſeful ſervice in 
the beginning of the campaigns 


His Majeſty, wb, endeavoured to nego- His un- 


tiate an alliance at the Porte ; but Mr. Rexin, his 


ambaſſador there, could not even obtain the ho- tion with 


nour of an audience of the ſucceſſor of the Sultan 
Oſman; and in the various forms which this ne- 
gotiation aſſumed, it will be eaſy to remark; how 
little the Turks are capable of following or un- 
derſtanding the maxims of ſound policy; a defect 
proceeding from their groſs ignorance of the 
affairs of Europe, their corruption and venality, 
and the abſurd principle of their government, 
which ſubjects the alternatives of peace and war 
to the deciſion of the mufti or high prieſt, with- 
out whoſe fetſa or mandate it is impoſſible to put 
in motion the troops of the Eaſt. 
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5 on Ap. In England, his Majeſty! s Negotiations were 
N more ſucceſsful. In the autumn of 17 57, an im- 
n portant change had been effected in the Britiſh 
. miniſtry. Mr. Fox, who had been raiſed to the 
with * firſt office of power, by the intrigues of the duke 
*  Ggned at of Cumberland, reſigned ; and his place was be- 
3 $ ſtowed by George II. on Mr. Pitt, whoſe lofty 
1758. genius and indefatigable induſtry juſtly entitled 
him to that exalted ſtation. The duke's conven- 
tion at Cloſterſeven, that great ſtateſman conſi- 
dered as the reproach of England; and the firſt 
exertions of his miniſtry tendgd to aboliſh even 
the remembrance of a tranſaction ſo infamous. 
He perſuaded the Britiſh monarchy to requeſt the 
aſſiſtance of prince Ferdinand from the king of 
Pruſſia, and to ſet that accompliſhed general at the 
head of the allied army. By the advice of Mr. 
Pitt, George II. likewiſe renewed his treaties with 
Frederick, and with ſeveral other princes of Ger- 
many; ; ſtipulating to pay to Pruſſia an annual ſub- 
| tidy of 4,000,000 of crowns ; a condition repug- 
nant indeed to Frederick's maxims, but which his 
preſent exigencics rendered indiſpenſable; and in 
which (except a reinforcement of 12,000 Engliſh 
that joined the allies on the 14th Auguſt 1758), 
conſiſted the only advantage which he could de- 
rive from Great Britain, that kingdom abſolutely 
. refuſing to ſend a fleet to the Baltic. 


The 
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The campaign of 17 58 1 was opened by prince cn AP. 
Ferdinand of Brunſwick, who having penetrated IV. 
by ſecret roads to Staden, collected a body of Plan 7 
30,000 men, whom the French had left in that pouch 
neighbourhood, and had unaccountably neglected —_ A 
to difarm. His taſk was not eaſy, to drive 80,000 in March 
Frenchmen from Lower Saxony and Weſtphalia, 738. 
with 39,000 Hanoverians, who three months before 
had been prepared to lay down their arms and to 
ſign a diſgraceful treaty. The plan of his operations, 
which he concerted with Frederick, was to hinder. 
the French from deſtroying the capitals of Brunſ- 
wick and Hanover, and to compel them to eva- 
cuate thoſe provinces through the terror of being 
interrupted in their communication with the 
Rhine. For theſe purpoſes, he ſent two detach- 
ments to the Weſer, one of which gained poſſeſ- 
fion of Verden, and the other marched on both 
ſides the river towards Hoya, under the command 
of his nephew the hereditary prince of Brunfwick, | 
who made himſelf maſter of that important pot 
by bis {kill and valour. 5 

Meanwhile prince Ferdinand paſſed the Aller; ; His fcilful 
and prince Henry of Pruſſia, who had Yemained Wy rs 


and ma- 


in Saxony to be cured of a wound received in 3 
di CONncett 


the battle of Roſbach, advanced towards Brunf. the 


wick, with a detachment which the king had or- French 
: 8 generals. 


i 


IV: 


A pril 
1758. 


CHAP. dered to co-operate with the allies. Theſe various 
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and well-adjuſted moyements totally diſconcerted 
the French generals. Mr. de St. Germain retired 


from Bremen into Weſtphalia, and Mr. Cler- 


mont, who had ſucceeded the duke of Richelieu, 
evacuated Brunſwick, Wolfenbottel and Hanover. 
Prince Ferdinand marched ſtraight to Minden, 
and being, there joined by his detachments, be- 
ſieged and took that place in ſight of the enemy. 
The allies proceeded to Bielefeld, and count Cler- 
mont, aſtoniſhed at finding himſelf without any 
ſecure foating in Germany, evacuated Hamm and 
Munſter, repaſſed the Rhine at Weſel, and can- 
toned his army on the weſtern bank of that river. 
After this ſucceſsful expedition of marches and 
manceuyres, in which prince Ferdinand had al- 
ready taken 11,000 priſoners, he allowed his fa- 
tigued troops a ſhort repoſe in the neighbourhood 
of Munſter, but ſoon paſſed the Rhine near Em- 


merith, ſurpriſed a French detachment in its quar- 


ters at Cleves, and advanced to attack count Cler- 
mont encamped at Crefeld. By turning the left 
flank of the French, while his nephew haraſſed 
their rear, and Mr. Wangenheim threatened their 
front, prince Ferdinand gained a decifive victory. 
The enemy retired to Nuys, Weringen, and at 
length to Colozn ; - thus leaving the conqueror at 
full liberty to avail himſelf of his ſucceſs, by de- 

taching 


3 1 
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caching the hereditary prince to take Ruremonde,.c H a p. 
and carry terror to the gates of Bruſſels, while IV. 
Mr. Wangenheim beſieged Duſſelderp, and, to- 
gether with that town, ſeized the French maga- 
zines which it contained. | 


Mr. de Clermont's operations were little calcu- And drive 


them with 


lated to ſatisfy his employers. He was ſucceeded __, - 
by Mr. de Contades, who endeavoured to reſtore 1 4 
the confidence of the French troops by advancing to Saxony 
occupy the poſt of Brugen, at the ſame time that and Weſt- 
| phalia, 
Mr. Chevert, who commanded a numerous gar- 
riſon at Weſel, made a fally from that place, to 
ſurpriſe Mr. Imhof, who guarded the bridge at 
Emmerith. But Imhof, apprifed of his deſign, 
placed himſelf in ambuſh with his whole force in 
the road which Chevert had to paſs, put him to 
the rout, and took many of his men priſoners. 
Theſe multiplied diſaſters would have deterred the 
French from repaſſing the Rhine, and have led 
to the taking of Weſel before the end of the cam- 
paign, had not the prince of Soubiſe, with the! uly, 
inglorious remains of the battle of Roſbach, and 
a reinforcement of 1 5,000 Wirtenbergers, invad- 
ed Heſſia and Lower Saxony. Having defeated 
the prince of Vſenbourg at Sangerhauſen, whom 
prince Ferdinand had left to defend thoſe coun- 
tries with 7000 men, Soubiſe made himſelf maſ- 
ter 


Hare ter of Munden, Gottingen, and Caſſel. This 


IV. 


— 


* 
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obliged prince Ferdinand to repaſs the Rhine. 


October. —By his judicious and well- combined move - 


ments, he defended the ground which he had 
already gained, againſt the army of Mr. Con- 
tades, while his detachments, which acted on the 


offenſive, completely re-eſtabliſhed the affairs of 


their allies in Lower Saxony and Heſſia. To- 


wards the end of the campaign, the French were 


maſters of Marbourgh alone. The hereditary 
prince was ſent to diſlodge them, and accompliſh- - 
ed his deſign in a few days. The army of Mr. 


November de Soubiſe then retreated towards Weſel, and en- 


2, 1758. 


Frederick 
takes 
Schweid- 
nitz, 
April 15, 
1758. 


tered into winter quarters on the weſtern bank of 
the Rhine; leaving the allies in. quiet poſſeſſion 
of Weſtphalia and Lower Saxony. 


During prince Ferdinand's illuſtrious campaign 
in the weſtern provinces, his Pruſſian Majeſty had 
been employed in the eaſt againſt the Auſtrians, 
endeavouring to avail himſelf to the utmoſt of his 
victory at Leuthen. The Pruſſians had already 
occupied Troppau and Jagerndorf; and the Auſ- 
trians were chaſed from every part of Sileſia except 
the important fortreſs of Schweidnitz, which was 
cloſely blocked up. With the return of ſpring, 
the blockade was converted into a ſiege; and the 
trenches being opened the 2d of April, the moſt 
important 
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important works were gained on the 1 fth by aſ· AP. 
fault; on which day count Thierhaimb ſurren- IV. 
dered himſelf and his garriſon priſoners of mri. 
They conſiſted of 000 men, who were diſperſed 

among the different fortreſſes of Sileſia and * 
denburghs,  ' | To 


7 1777 


The king meanwhile had aha an army Invades - 
of obſervation, which extended from Landſnut to 2 
Friedland, to watch the motions of count Daun, = aug 
who ſtill maintained his quarters between Kænigſ-· May 
graetz and Jaromirs. His Majeſty's deſign was LIES 
to invade Moravia, and to make himſelf maſter of 
Olmutz, not indeed with a view to keep thatplace, 
but to give employment to the Auſtrians on that 
diſtant frontier, in order to gain time for oppoſing  . 
the Ruſſians, who deſolated Pruſſia. His detach- 
ments under Meſſrs. Ziethen and Fouquet ſo ſuc- 
ceſsfully maſked his deſigns, that the Pruſſian 
army, divided into two columns, reſpectively com- 
manded by the king and mareſchal Keith, advanced 
without encountering any oppoſition into the 
plain of Olmutz. The trenches were opened on 
the 27th of May, and ſuch diſpoſitions were made 
as ſeemed moſt proper for taking the place and for 


keeping the enemy at a diſtance, 


The enterpriſe however v was unſucceſsful, be- That en- 


. i terpriſe 
cauſe, by opening the trenches too remote from unſucceſa 


the 
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CHAP. the town, much time and ammunition were -uſe- 
IV: lefsly ſpent; and count Daun, ho now encamp- 
ful, and ed between Proſtnitz and Wiſchau, thus gained 

why. zn opportunity of intercepting a great convoy from 
Sileſia, the loſs of which rendered it neceſſary to 
June. raiſe the ſiege. The enemy having prepared to 

haraſs the march of the Pruſſians into Upper Sileſia, 
the king retreated towards Bohemia, preparing for 
greater deſigns; and mareſchal Keith, by his {kill 
Joly, and vigllance, conducted ſucceſsfully to Kænigſ- 
. graetz 1 $00 ſick and wounded, as well as the whole 

| ſtores and artillery belonging to the royal army. 


Barbarous Had the Auſtrians been his only enemies in this 


commit- memorable war, Frederick might have remained 
_ n in Bohemia until the ſeaſon for entering into win- 
— 4 ter quarters; but humanity obliged him to- oppoſe 
Branden- the ravages of the Ruſſians and Coſſacks in Bran- 
denburgh, the former of whom under Mr. Fermor 
1758. had bombarded Kuſtrin, and laid that city in aſhes; 

and the latter, accompanying the armies under 
Czernichef and Romanzow, covered the villages 
with deſolation. In reſiſting theſe barbarities, the 
king wiſhed to employ only three weeks, leſt, 
during his abſence, Daun might turn his arms to- 
wards Sileſia or Saxony, to one or other of which 
provinces it would be requiſite to conduct a ſeaſon- 


able reinforcement, The great body of the 
1 ee 


L 
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army, his majeſty left under the command of mare- C H AP. 

ſchal Nein at Landſhut, and haſtened in perſon to 5. $7 

Frankfort on the Oder, to join count Dohna, whoſe Frederick 

feeble. detachment had been unable to reſiſt the _— 

enemy. By his rapid and ſkilful manceuvres, he them. 

compelled the Ruſſians to raiſe the ſiege of Kuſs 

trin, and ſeizing the intermediate poſition of Zorn. 

dorf, completely interrupted the communication 

between the armies of Fermor and Romanzow. 

The former, who had been joined by Czernichef, 

was poſted between the villages of Quartichen and 

Zicker, and his troops were encamped in the Anguft. 

form of a ſquare, according to the venerable prac- 

tice which had been followed by mareſchal Munich 

in his war againſt the Turks in Little Tartary. 

The time preſſed; it was neceſſary to come to a 

deciſion; and the ſingular diſpoſition of the ene- 

my afforded good hope of ſucceſs. The Coflacks 

had ſet fire to Zorndorf, a perplexing circum- 

ſtance, as the artillery was to be tranſported acroſs 

that place. This difficulty however was overcome 


by the perſevering exertions of the Pruſſians. 


The battle began at nine in the forenoon, and —_ 
them in 


continued till near nine in the evening, about the at, 
which time the enemy retreated into the wood of yo Fs A 
Tamſel. They loſt 103 cannons, 27 ſtandards, guſt 25, 

82 officers, 2000 priſoners; and as the artillery * 
played with ſure effect againſt their thick maſs, 


they 
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CH; AP. they left at leaſt 1 5,000 men | dead on. the field, 
The loſs on the Pruſſian ſide amounted to 1200, 
men, and 60 officers killed or wounded. The 

event of this battle obliged Romanzow to quit 
the neighbourhood of Stargard, in order to join 
Fermor. They retired together to Landſberg, 
the king having purſued them to Blumſberg, 
where count Dohna was left to oppoſe an enemy 
diminiſhed in ſtrength and dejected by defeat. 


Frederick The urgency of his IF On allowed not Frede- 
3 4 Tick to puſh his advantages againſt the Ruſſians, 
bis bro- but obliged him to haſten from the Oder to the 
7 hey Elbe, in order to aſſiſt his brother prince Henry, 
5 — who was in danger of being overwhelmed by the 
| power of numbers in Saxony. To the troops of 
the Circles commanded by the prince of Deux- 
ponts, and the Auſtrians by general Haddick, 
mareſchal Daun had already joined his great army, 
after detaching 20,000 men under general Harſch 
to form the ſiege of Neiſſe. The king left Mr. 
Fouquet to guard the gorges of Bohemia, and 
being joined by mareſchal Keith marched with 
great expedition to the defence of his brother. 
After various ſkilful movements, by which the 
Pruſſians cut off ſeveral Auſtrian detachments, 
both armies encamped i in Luſatia, mareſchal Daun 
on the heights between Kerlitz and Stremberg, 
his reſerve, under the prince of Wards, extending 


to 
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to Debertſchutz; and the kings near the village CHA P 
of Hochkirdhen, his head quarters at Radewitz. | * | 
His Majeſty" s deſig ign was to attack the prince of 
Durlach, which he could not ſafely attempt till 
the 1 5th, when he expected his convoy of pro- 


viſions. | 


But mareſchal Daun did not allow him time to The Pruf- 
execute his project. Mr. Laudohn had taken — . 
poſſeſſion of 2 wood at a mile's diſtance from 22 
the village of Hochkirchen, towards which Luſatis 
Daun had ſecretly prepared roads for the march 2 | 
of four columns. In the night of the 13th, Daun, 
he attacked the king's army in four different 13.14. 
points, ſet fire to the village of Hochkirchen, 
which was ſituate on an eminence, and ſeiz- | 
ed the great battery erected there, which he . 
pointed with conſiderable effect againſt the Pruſ- 
ſian camp. The ſoldiers had only time to ſeize 
their arms, not to ſtrike their tents. The dark- 
neſs was complete, but occaſionally brightened by 
the flames of the burning village. Though thus 
ſurpriſed, the Pruſſians defended themſelves vigor- 
ouſly againſt ſuperior numbers. The king en- 
deavoured to turn the village of Hochkirchen, and 
having encountered a body of Auſtrians, made 
300 priſoners. Nareſchal Keith and prince Mau- 
rice of Anhalt attempted to recover the battery of 
which the enemy had made themſelves maſters. 


But 
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CHAD. But having to paſs a narrow lane, in which hardly 
ſeven men could march abreaſt, they were attack- 
ed and repelled at the outlet by a front far more 

_ extenſive than their own. Mareſchal Keith was 

lain, prince Maurice was wounded dangerouſly, 
and general Geiſt mortally. In another ſcene of 
this nocturnal engagement, prince Francis of 
Brunſwick had fallen. The king as well as all 
his generals had received wounds or contuſions. 
To paſs the village was impoſſible, the conflagra- 
tion was too violent, and the battle irrecoverably 
loſt. Mr. Retzow, who had thrice repelled the 
prince of Durlach, was ordered to join bis Majeſty, | 
in order to cover the retreat, which being effected 
without loſs, the army encamped at Bautzen. In 
the action the Pruſſians loſt 3000 men, but made 
700 of the enemy priſoners. Mareſchal Daun re- 
turned to his former camp, and kept his troops 
as cloſely entrenched as if he had not gained a 
victory. 


5 Frederick Before the battle of Hochkirchen, his Majeſty 
eſa, had been obliged to detach Mr. Wedel with fix 


_ ob. battalions and a proportional body of cavalry to 
. reſiſt the Swedes in Pomerania. His misfortunes 


to raiſe in that battle did not hinder him from ſending 
the ſiege 


— Neiſſe, another detachment to oblige the Ruſſians to raiſe 
Ovem- 


h the ſiege of Colberg, and to march in perſon to 
Sileſia 
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Sileſia to repel Mr. Harſch from the walls of Neiſſe. CHAP. 
That general, though ſtrongly reinforced by count IV. 
Daun, raiſed the ſiege on the firſt news of his 
Majeſty's approach, and in his retreat was attacked 

by a ſally from the town, in which he loſt 800 

men. He abandoned likewiſe his magazines, and 


retired with- 88 expedition by Ziegenhals to 
Jagerndorf. 


This Cali was no ſooner ended than his From . 
Majeſty returned to Saxony, and obliged count —_ 


Daun to retire from Dreſden and Pirna, while his to Ro 
detachments frightened the troops of the Circles oblige 


from Torgau and Leipſic, which places they had * 


retire 


begun to inveſt, The Ruſſians meanwhile were from the 


gh- 
baffled in their attempt to take Colberg, by the va. ny 


{kill and perſeverance of its governor Mr. Heyden, gen = * 
and the activity of Mr. Platen, who was ſent to his 
aſſiſtance. The Swedes, once ſo formidable, but 

whoſe proweſs now conſiſted in ravaging the open 
country, when they had not any oppoſition to en- Succeſſes 
| of the 
counter, were reduced by a feeble detachment Pruſſiaus 


under Mr. Wedel to act on the defenſive ; and in- 2 


ſtead of attempting conqueſts, thought themſelves fians and 


happy in being allowed to retire into winter quar- 88 
ters under the walls of Stralſund. The advanced 755. 
ſeaſon likewiſe compelled the Auſtrians and Pruſ- 


ſians 
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eng 2 en to, ſuſpend their hoſtilities. Daun retired 
nome Ibn. The king, obſeryed with a watch- 
ful eye the frontier of that province; and eſtabliſhed 
hix head quarters at Breſlaw. . fgtih boilqizloc 5010 


5 OASE 5 8 Dang, 3 2 oh nt 
The do- "The" fortune of the y war was no uch a alle Qed 


,- by the events of the winter, which | ad Ibeen dt d f. 


1 


$/4 
1 -i Frede- tinguiſhed by the deaths of illuſtrious i 


CIBQ 10 2 


among whom were the prince i of Prout ja, 
whoſe amiable diſpoſition and virtuous character 
promiſed a happy reign; and the marchionels of 
= Bareith, the king's favourite ſiſter. She was (his 
is cha- 
racters of Majeſty obſerves) a princeſs of the moſt exalted 
. merit; an underſtariding cultivated by ſtudy and 
W reflection, with a genius fitted for every ſituation, 
and a ſingular talent for all the arts. Yet theſe 
1275 | happy endowments formed. the leaſt valuable part 
of her character. Het goodneſs of heart, her ge- 
Nos and' beneficent diſpoſition, were blended 
with "fingular elevation of ſoul and ineffable ſweer- 
neſs of temper. The moſt ſincere and tender 
friendſhip united the king and this reſpeclable 
fi er. The attachment had grown from their 
earlieſt y years; ; time had knit them more faſtly to- 
5 gether; fidelity, the moſt inviolable on both ſides, 
rendered the tie indiffoluble. The dangers which 
threatened her family preyed on her conſtitution, 
naturally delicate. She died the 14th of October 
17 55, the ſame day on which her brother was de- 


feated 


" 


r fktEDERICEK! Ht, 


which (his Majeſty obſerves) the 


dui: have marked with black, on account of 


the multiplied diſaſters which it produced. But 
in this enlightened age, men have recovered from 


the illufion of lucky and unlucky days. They 
know that their lives hang by a ſlender thread; 
that the loſs or gain of a battle often depends on 


a trifle; and that our deſtinies are involved in the 


general chain of ſecondary cauſes, which amidſt 
the variety of events that they produce, muſt | 


feaed by the Auſtrians" at Hochkirchen; 2 day 0 HA 7. 


ſometimes gladden us with Joys and mne ts 


ſadden us with forrow:”' 


Such ate the reflections of his Majeſty, DUES and of the 


queen 


the events of his life might on this head have in- dowager: 


clined him to ſuperſtition. In the preceding year, 
immediately after his defeat at Kolin, which had 
well nigh ruined his affairs, he received the me- 
lancholy news of the death of the queen dowager, 
whom he had ever venerated as a moſt tender and 
reſpeQable mother. Her death, he lays, 
*© was not accompanied by a mourning of mere 


ceremony ; it was felt as a public calamity. The 


grandees of the kingdom regretted her eaſy, and 
gracious behaviour ; perſons of inferior condition, 
her winning affability; ; the poor, their refuge; the 
unhappy, their beſt reſource; men of letters, 


R their 
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' CHAP. their protectreſß ; and thoſe ol her own family, 
IV. whoappertained to her more nearly, felt, in;lofing 
r 7 hery that they loſt a part of themſelves, and were 

mite deeply wounded than ſhe was, by the ſtroke 
ohh chat deſtroyed her.” Such are the aſſectionate ſeri 
| we excel timents-of a king trained in campo, familiariſed 
bo with" bloodſhed, and baraſſed' by the unrelenting 
perſecution of enemies A DPS ELM were 
EO 18 4% I: | 9 1 15 *in Dat 
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Proceed- The winter 5 likewiſe 1 0 fatal-co. "Whig 
che Pope did XIV. themoſt liberal and enlightened pontiff 
are that ever fat in the chair of St. Peter. The Auſ- 
aſtical trian and French factions appointed as his ſucceſſor, 
| "now the Venetian Rezzonico, who aſſumed the title of 

Pee Clement XIII. Among the firſt meaſures adopted 

by the new Pope, was the ſending a conſecrated 

ford to mareſchal Daun, for having beat the 

king at Hochkirchen, although preſents of that 

kind; even according to the maxims of the court 
of Rome, ought to be made only to ſuch generals 

as have fought againſt infidels. The irregular 
feverity of the father of the catholic world was 
imitated by the eccleſiaſtical princes of Germany. 

The elector of Cologn, in particular, publiſhed-an 

edict forbidding, under very ſevere penalties, his 
Proteſtant ſubjeQs to ee at the Pruſſian 

vidories. IE | 
eee : 2 


P, 
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Theſe petty proceedings of petty.courts excited H AR 
val ridge or contempt; while the paſſions IV. 
whieh-agitated che great courts of Europe, were Revolu- 
preparing events tlie moſt tragical. At Verſailles, r i. 
the Abbe Bernis had been appointed miniſter of of France, 
foreign affairs, and ſoon after created a cardinal, e 1 
fot his fervices| towards concluding the treaty af , 20 
Vienna. Until his fortune was eſtabliſhed, Bernis 
had not been very ſcrupulous about the means af 
riſing to dignity; but being once ſettled in office, 
he was inclined to regulate his conduct by ptinci - 
ples conformable to the public intereſt. France. 
he perceived, ſhared the burden, without any "© 
proſpect of ſharing even the eventual advantages 
of the wat. He therefore ſeriouſly wiſhed for 
peace; and in order to obtain it, applied-ſecretly 
to England. But the marchioneſs of Pompadeur, 
who had adopted a different ſyſtem;:diſcovered 
and thwarted his meaſures,” He was diſgraced 
and exiled to his biſhopric of Aix; and as his 
folly had raiſed bim to greatneſs, ſo his wiſdom 
again reduced him to nothing, He was replated 
by Mr. de Choiſeul, a native of Lorraine, ambaſe 
ſador from France to Vienna, and ſon of 
de were ber the — 8 . Ravine 


uiid 11 35 


From bis ene, al e ES it is, not which 


prove fe. 


r that Choiſeul ſhould begin his admi- ourabl⸗ 
R 2 niſtration to the 
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CHAP. niſtration by entering into a new and more inti- 
TV: nate treaty with the Houſe of Auſtria z a treaty 
Houſe of which he ordered the academy of inſeriptions to 
8 commemorate by a medal. The allied courts 
continued their iutrigues at St. Peterſburgh; and 
prevailed on the Empreſs, by gaining her favou- 
rite Shuvalow, to make vigorous preparations for 
wiping off the diſgrace ſuſtained by her troops in 
che battle of Zorndorf. The king of Poland con- 
curred with theſe meaſures ; and ſuch was his in- 
fluence with Elizabeth, that ſhe procured him the 
dutchy of Courland for his third ſon, prince 
Charles ; an eſtabliſhment of which the impetuoſity 
of his own temper, and the reſentment of the 
great duke, which he had juſtly provoked, -after- 
wards deprived that headſtrong prince. The 
Pruſſian negotiations at the Porte were not more 
ſucceſsful than formerly; becauſe, notwithſtanding 
the greatneſs of the bribes tendered by Frederick's 
emiſſaries, the Auſtrians and French bribed with 
equal profuſion; and the Turks preferred the 
money given them as the reward of inactivity, to 
that which was offered them as an incitement to 
take arms. During this year, the naval enter- 
priſes of the Engliſh reflected luſtre on their allies, 
and intimidated their enemies. The Empreſs Eliza- 
beth, fearful leſt they ſhould ſend a fleet to the 
| _ and FRY the harbour of Cronſchlott, ne- 


gotiated 
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| gotiated a treaty with Sweden and Denmark, to CH Ap. 
prohibit foreign veſſels from paſſing the Sound. IV. 
The ſubſidies granted by France to Denmark for- 
warded the concluſion of this alliance; which 
gave little umbrage to the Engliſn, who diſdained 

the Baltic and che Sound, while they n ur 
RE of 0-4 ocean. I, 


' 


me 4 ee for re. eſtabliſhing hin army, ps Page 
Bord. 5 

a diſciplining Þis raw recruits, prevented the nands 
king of Pruſſia, from taking the field early in the e 


n the 


year 1759. He remained in Sileſia, watching the Weſer, | 
Auſtrians on one ſide, and the Ruſſians on the 1 
other. Prince Ferdinand opened the campaign 759. 
againſt the French, commanded by Meſſrs. de 
Contades and Broglio, whoſe head quarters were 

at Frankfort. The firſt operations of both- armies 

were confined to the deſtroying of magazines, the 
intercepting of detachments, and the occupying of 

poſts. Towards the end of July, Mr. de Contades 
encamped with the main diviſion of his forces near 

to Minden, on the left ſide of the Weſer, while Mr. 

de Broglio occupied the right. Prince Ferdinand, 

who had remounted the river, in otder to diſcoyer 

and traverſe their deſigns, found their army too 
ſtrongly poſted to hazard an attack. He there- 
fore ſeized the ground between Hille and Fried- . 
land, fortified the e of Tonhauſen, and de- 

8 tached 
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c HAP: tached' the hereditary 7 1 price to Gohfeld to baraſs 
I. 2. the rear, of the enemy. Mr. de Contades began to 

act preciſely as prince Ferdinand would" Have di- 

© rected] him. Being joined by Mr. de de Broglio, ne 

- Prepared to march acrofs a marſh” which covered 

the allied army, and at length attacked that army 

on We firſt of Aen. nne acted 


* 
< 
1 9 1 % 
14 11171 7 
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. open the roads, and to prepare his communicati- 


1759 ons in ſuch a manner, that while his enemies 
1 LIN aſſaulted Tonhaufen, he could' without obſtacle 
aaſlault them. His victory was much owing to 
ws the ſpirit and perſeverance of the Engliſſi infantry, 
„ who having put the French horſe to the rout, af. 
P 215 ale A terwards reſiſted their foot, and allowed leiſure 
bor prince Ferdinand to advance ſeaſonably with 
freſh brigades. The village of Tonhauſen was 
feebly aflaulted by Mr. de Broglio, his ſquadrons 

Were twice repulſed, and the infantry began on all 


ef; 


Battle of nfuſion, e fam 
. lies to retire in co Th e day, the 


on the hereditary prince defeated the duke of Briflie, 
ſame day. whom, he had found at Gohfeld, with 6000 men; 


4441 4 


an x event a8 decifive': as the battle of Minden itſelf, 
becauſe! it obliged the enemy to repaſs the Weſer, 
and retreat to Caſſel. The French loft 6000 men 


2443 9901 


The 1 in that battle, of whom 3900 were made prifoners, 
3 The ſurrender of Minden was the immediate con- 


HE. 4 


. of Prince Ferdinand had taken the precaution to 


ſequence 


Aa 
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ſequence of the vid ory, of which prince Ferdinand CHA 2. 


availed himſelf ſo ſucceſsfully, that at the end of IV. 


the campaign, the French, now commanded by deprived 

Mr, de Broglio (for Contades had been recalled eb 
with diſgrace), were obliged to retire to Frank- queſts in 

fort, and to leave the allies in quiet poſſeſſon of * 
every province and every town which belonged 


to them at the declaration of war. 


The king” 8 nia during this ſeaſon were Frederick: 
far leſs proſperous, or rather were fo exceedin 2 N 
unfortunate, that the Pruſſians muſt have been un- 3 
done, had not their enemies, who had learned how e 
to conquer, remained as yet ignorant how to pro- xe his 
fit of their victories. Poſted in Sileſia between two generals, 


great armies, the king, in the beginning of the . * 

campaign, had intercepted ſeveral of their detach: N 

ments, and deſtroyed ſeveral of. their | 

His main purpoſe was. to prevent the, junction 05 

the Auſtrians and Ruſſians; and, as it was obſery+ 

ed that the latter traverſed Poland i in diviſions, „bia . 

Majeſty detached count Dohna, with Meſirs, — . 25 

ſen and Itzemplitz, to attack their enemies "fac, 

ceſlively, hoping that, their ſupetior aQtivity would | 

have enabled them to defeat one diviſion befo 1 

could be ſupported þy another. But the ll6w racks 

and diſſenſions of theſe aur et 

un different from thoſe which his Majeſty ha 
855 | expected; 
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CHAP. expected; and the diforders, which prevailed-in- 
IV. the eaſtern army, proved the ſource of che cala-· 
mities Which overwhelmed the Pruſſians in this 
diſaſtrous campaign. The king ſent Mr. Wedel. 
to command that army as diQator; though younger 
in ſervice, and inferior in rank, to thoſe wNhù m 
June 23. he was appointed to control. He was defeated at 
N Kay, near Croſſen on the Oder, with the loſs of 
more than 4000 men. This misfortune totally 
Adiſconcerted the king's meaſures. Kuſtrin and 
Frankfort on the Oder were expoſed to immedi- 
ate danger by the poſition of the Ruſſians under 
Soltikow at Croſſen; and if theſe places were 
taken, Berlin, that capital without defence, muſt; 
have e on the firſt ſummons. | 


Hs mere * ae to han the Silefan' army, 
oppoſing Already too feeble. Mr. de Fouquet defended the 
ee gorges of Landſhut againſt Mr. de Ville; he com- 
Ruſſians. manded 10, ooo men; the Auſtrian, 20, 00. — The 

king's army was 40,000 ſtrong; mareſchal Daun's 
7o,οο. Vet new forces were required to defend 
Brandenburgh and the capital. For this purpoſe, 
his Majeſty, conſidering that the enemy would 
be diſpoſed to deal tenderly with Dreſden, which 
was {till the reſidence of the family of the king of 
Poland, determined to withdraw prince Henry's 7 
detachment from Saxony. That prince, hauing 
tous td? - condu ded 
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canduRed-ferty ſquadrons and e 
lions to Sagan, joined the king at Schmuckſeiffen, * ; 
and Was appointed to command the royal army, 

a8, the only / perſon to whom it could with ſafety. 

be eniruſted. His Majeſty on the other hand | 
haſtened northward, and took the command of 

the forces aſſembled at Sagan 110 the Hog 1 
his neee N e 


The Ruſſians, aches by fuceeſs, and now 7, qefeat- 
reinforced by the Auſtrians under mareſchal Lau- py * Bu * | 
dohn, encamped at Kunerſdorf, near Frankfort at Ku- 
on the Oder. It was neceſſary to attack them ry 
ſpeedily, becauſe the events, which had happened 12, 1759- 
in Saxony ſince the departure of the army, re- | 
quired his Majeſty's preſence in that electorate. 
The firſt operations of the Pruſſians were ſucceſs- 
ful; and the battle muſt have been won by their | 
proweſs, had not general Laudohn D Ei 35 
them by 1 50 ſteps, in their attempt to ſeiae a 
Ruſſian battery, which commanded the Whole 
plain. This fire being again turned againſt them, 
they were thrown into confuſion. His Majeſty 
retired the laſt man, and muſt have been taken 
priſoner, had not 100 buffars haſtened to hig re. 
lief. 80 uncertain and fluctuating a quality „ 
courage in the minds of ſoldiers, that che fame 
Nabe who had often defied the ardour of the 

French 
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HA French and the perſeverante of the Germans, 

IV: now trembled at the name of the Coſſarks g and 

having learned that a body of theſe barbarians 

occupied the ground of their camp, fled above the 

Adiſtance of a mile, before their commanders could 

_,. rally them. The Ruſſians doubtleſs gained this 

battle; but by their own confeſſion; it coſt them 

2324, ooo men. The Pruflians loſt 10, killed, 

.- .. - wounded, or taken. The king, who had flattered 

' himſelf with the hopes of victory, had given orders 

to Mr. Wunſch to occupy Frankfort, in order to 

intercept the enemy's retreat. Ihat brave officer 

made himſelf maſter of the place, in which he 

took 400 priſoners. But the unexpected iſſue of 

the battle obliged him to abandon his conqueſt, 

and to return to Reitwein, where the ene 
meer after paſſing the Oder. | 


> ena f 
"ne: 


n The wid could RE nbi n 
t Nag on the evening of the day of battle. Next day 
ee they amounted to 18,000; and à few days after 

to 28,000. Had his enemies been more active, 

they might have given the finiſning ſtroke to his 

bad fortune. But to count Daun, who preſſed 

the Ruſſians to act, Mr. Soltikow wrote, “I have 

done enough this year, having won two battles, 

wich together coft my country 27, 00 men; I 

3 now wait until” you have gained two ſuch 


[this victories; - 
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victories ; it is not fair that che troops of my CHAT 

| ſovereign ſthould- ſuſtain the whole brunt of the IV. 
wanysd1td 9Þft to bete ier benen ant 

| Ich ved bit; 21 e benen 2 itit5 

mene thaw ee e Multi. 

enemies) the affairs of the Prufſians till appeared Pied df 

deſperate. Mareſehal Daun advanced]; the troops the Pruſ-. 

of the Circles had taken Torgau and Wittenberg; po by 

and Mr. Schmettau had given away Preſden, ſince ee 


uet and 
he ſurrendered that city, before any breach was prince 
effected, and even before the trenches were open- | 85 

ed. His Majeſty had embraced the reſolution of 
defending Berlin againſt every aſſailant, or of pe- 
riſhing with arms in his hands. The firſt ray of 

hope broke from Sileſia, where Mr. Fouquet hav- 
ing repelled Mr. de Ville, took 1300 priſoners, 
and drove the enemy to Branau in Bohemia. 
Meanwhile the addreſs and celerity of prince 
Henry in deſtroying Daun's magazines, compel- reed 
led that general, with whoſe ſuperior ſtrength the Wee 
prince could not prudently contend in W | 


retreat to nn in Luſatia. 


© Theſe | Akilfl 4 pirted 3 were 01 During 
lowed by a long train of happy incidents, which — 


» of winter, 
though ſingly ſmall, amounted together to a great Freverio 
ſum of ſucceſs. The king having defended Sileſia bis ene- 
"wu A — 4 


marched 
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ena. murched , inte Saxony, Where his affairs had fuf- 

| fered much by the defeat of general Hinck at 

1759; Maxen, who being ſurrounded” by mare ſchal 

Py Daun, commanded thirty-five {quadrans and fix 

ctteen battalions to lay down their arms. This 

misfortune hindered; the total expulſion of the 

enemy from Saxony, an object which the king 

was ſo deſirous to effect, and count Daun ſo ſoli- 

cCitous to prevent, that both armies remained en- 

camped during winter, the Pruſſians at Zwickau, 

and the Auſtrians at Plauen, the firſt example 

perhaps in modern times of two great armies keep- 

ing the field ſo near to each other in ſuch a rigor- 

ous ſeaſon. The recal of the Pruſſian detachment 

» from Pomerania afforded the Swedes an opportu- 

nity of taking Peenemunde ; and this place, to- 

gether with Dreſden, formed the only ground, 

e. amidſt all his diſaſters, the king had laſt 

at the end of the campaign. His army in Saxony 

extended from Zwickau to Wilſdruf; Mr. de 

Fouquet was poſted at Landſhut to defend Sileſia; 

| and a great body of cavalry at Coſſdorf covered 
Torgau and the electorate of Brandenburgh, 


The death Amidſt the rigours of this winter's campaign, 
_ — an event paſſed unregarded, which at any other 
king of period would have afforded matter of much ſpes 
hog culation.——By the treaty of Aix Ia Chapelle 


1759 
| France, 


EW 


France] Auſtria, and England had ſtipulated that q A 
when Don Carlos ſhould ſucceed to his brother IV: 
. 3232 

the king of Spain, the youngeſt Dom 
Philip; duke of Parma; ſhibuld obtain the kings 
dom of Naples, and the dutchy of Parma ſhould 

revert to the Houſe) of Auſtria- The king of 

Spain died without iſſue; Don Carlos ſucceeded 

to that kingdom; and regardleſs of the treaty of 

Aix, againſt which he had formally proteſted, 
regulated the ſucceſſion to Naples according to his 

own fancy. His eldeſt ſon was judged incapable 

of inheritance on account of his mental imbecility; 

the ſecond was declared prince of Aſturias ;' ant 

the third, king of Naples. Don Philip therefore 
retained poſſeſſions of Parma and Placentia, and the 
Empreſs Queen was diſappointed in her expeQation 

of enjoying theſe diſtricts. Many wars have ariſen The Em- 
in Europe from cauſes leſs valid. But the conteſt een 
in which ſhe had engaged with ſuch: implackble ſolicitous 
animoſity, reſtrained Maria Thereſa from break: 3 
ing with her French allies; by whoſe aſſiſtunce 2 ng 
ſhe hoped to recover Sileſia, a province far more Parmaand 
important than the dutchies of Parma and»Pl Placentia 
centia. nts 54 
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Frederick was duly attentive to theſe revolt Prfedenicl 
tions in Italy, becauſe a diverſion in 'Lombardy negotiates 


. 1 3 with the 
might have afforded him much relief. By means king of 
© f Sardinia, 
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CHAP, of his aid de camp, Cocceji, he ſounded the king 

IV. of Sardinia, but found that aged prince totally 

devoted to ſuperſtition, and intirely diveſted of 

hat paſſion for war which had diſtinguiſhed his 

pouth. Since the confederacy between France 

and Auſtria, his Sardinian majeſty us deſtitute 

of allies, and by taking arins in defence of Pruf: 

| fia, he would have been obliged to contend with 
Auſtrians, French, and + eee W * 

the: In of n end: een n. 

Fan, * a . not tobe din; 

and the war continually became more burden- 

ſome, his Majeſty attempted to ſet on foot a nego- 
tiation both in France and Ruſſia, with a view of 

detaching either the one or the other of theſe 
powers from the intereſt of the Houſe of Auſtria; 
England, notwithſtanding her rapid ſeries of na- 

val and military ſuceeſs, condeſcended to enter into 

> the ſame pacific views. But all that could be ob- 

tained from the enemy was the offer of diſcuſſing 

their reſpective claims in a congreſs to be held at 
Augſburgh. Such a congreſs the king foreſaw 

might continue as long as that of Munſter, which 

laſted ſix years, and therefore could not anſwer the 
purpoſe of a man who n. n end to is | 

—— TITS | Jin 1131 * 
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This conſideration made him apply ſecreily to HAN. 
France, by means of a young man, named Edel- 1 
ſheim, who being totally unknown at Verfailles, Edel- 
could not excite any ſuſpicion at that court. Edel. e —— 
ſneim was told that the ſucceſs of his negotiation his ſecret 
would depend on the facility of accommodating f. — 
matters between France and England; but that, pf er 
as it was underſtood his Pruſſian Majeſty NE 
ed indemnifying the king of Poland, by feculariſ- 
ing the eccleſiaſtical:-principalities of Germany, the 
moſt Chriſtian king would never give his conſent 
to any ſuch meaſure. To the propoſals of George II. 
which required as a fundamental article the entire 
preſervation of the king of Pruſſia, France anſwer- 
ed, That ſhe was extremely ready to ſettle: her dif. 
ferences with England, but that not having been 
engaged directly in a war with Pruſſia, ſhe could 
not confound the affairs of that country with the 
intereſts of his Britannic Majeſty. Mr. Edelſheim, 
meanwhile, had travelled to Saxony to communi- 
cate his anſwer to the king; from thence the-re+ 
paired to England to impart it to the Britiſn mi- 2 
niſtry; and then purpoſing to return to Germany, 
took Paris in his way, and went with as little diſ- 
guiſe as formerly, to the houſe of the Malteſe am- 
baſſador, the Bailli de Froulay, to whom he had 
been at ſirſt recommended. That miniſter per · 
ſuaded him to defer his journey a ſew days lon- 


ger, 
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10 4 P. Ser; in order to have time to reſume! his hegbtia- 
Iv. Gn Edelſheim conſentéd ;ober net clay rw 


His fingu. hot u little ſurpriſes to find hiriſelf arreſted by à 


| Jetirb de raucher, and conducted to the Bite. 
The duke de Choiſeul immediately viſited him in 
the place of his confinement; and aſſured the pri- 
ſoner that he could not conirive any other method 
than that which be had adopted; of eonverſing 
with him freely, without giving fuſpieion to the 
Auſtrian miniſter, Mr. Staremberg, who watched 
all bis meaſures with the utmoſt” jealouſy. / The 
duke added, That he would willingly detain” him; 
as long as the buſineſs required, in that place, 
which was peculiarly well fitted for a ſecret nego- 
tiation, and that he would furniſh him with ſafe 
and expeditious means of ſending his diſpatehes 
to the king his maſter. This diſgraceful ſcene 
nad been prepared for no other purpoſe but that 
of rifling Edelſheim's papers, in which the duke 
expected to find ſome inſtructions from the king 
of Pruſſia, which might enable him to unravel: the 
defigns of that prince. But in ranſacking the 
German's portfoglio, his grace found nothing of 
any conſequence but a letter of credit of which 
Edelſheim had not made uſe; and provoked at 
having committed this barren act of unſueceſsful 
meanneſs, he allowed the young man to be ſet at 
liberty, with poſitive orders to quit the kingdom 
us ſpeedily as poſſible by the way to Turin. 


His 
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His Majeſty's negotiations at — 0 By . 
in which he employed a gentleman of Holſtein, , N 
were not more ſucceſsful; except that the Ruſſians e 
difmifſed. his emiſſary more politely than Edel _ 
| heim had been diſmiſſed by the French. The wy A 
Empreſs was governed by her favourite Shuwalow, 1 dg. 
who was himſelf. governed by the courts of France 
and Vienna; and, as ſhe had been promiſed. the 
kingdom of Pruſſia by her allies, ſhe already re- 
garded that country 38 annexed to her dominions, 
and was unwilling to enter into any correſpon- 
dence which might have a tendency to intercept 
that magnificent proſpect. The king of Den- 
mark, who dreaded the aggrandiſement, and ſtill 
more the neighbourhood of Ruſſia, ſeemed leſs 
diſinelined to ſecond the yiews of the court of 
Berlin. He knew that the Ruſſians intended that 
year to form the ſiege of Colberg, after the taking 
of which place they muſt have. been maſters of 
the Baltic. Their immediate, and ſtill more, 
their remote views, gave much umbrage to Ohriſ- 
tian VI. who conſidered that the great duke had 
pretenſions to Schleſwic, which he would not fail & 
to aflert as ſoon as he mounted the throne; a 4 
deſign/ which would be greatly facilitated by the 1 
deſtruction of his Pruſſian Majeſty; whereas, | | 
white a ſtate like Pruſſia. ſubliſted in the middle 
nen Bagg, god Denmark, it was mung 
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CHAP. ſible for the former, how powerful ſoever at home, 
3 ta carry on a ſucceſsful war in Schleſwic, or Hol- 
ſtein. Theſe prudential conſiderations: engaged 
the Daniſh miniſtry to make overtyres to the Pruſ- 
ſian envoy at Copenhagen. They, begun, by of: 
icring their aſſiſtance to defend Pomerania; irre- 
ſolution and timidity made them ſpeedily repent 
their offer; they were anxious to break off the 
negotiation, and that they might retract their firſt 
propoſal, without giving offence to the king of 
Pruſſia, they eſtimated their aſſiſtance at ſo high 
a price, that they were ſure his Majeſty would re- 
ject it on ſuch terms. Having thus knocked as it 
were at every door, and finding how little aid 
was to be expected from the courts of Europe, 
Frederick had recourſe to his old allies, valour 
and perſeverance, for extricating himſelf from the 
unequal and deſtructive conteſt in which he had 


' been luci engaged. 


Diſtribu- In the 0 his Majeſty a aſſumed the — 


tion of th 
Pruſſiaa T "of: the army in Saxony; prince Henry was ſent 


oe ae * oppoſe che Ruſſians in Pomerania; Mr. Fou- 

prepara- 5 

tory o quet guarded the frontie s of Sileſia; and the 

— 28 prince of Wirtenberg was detached to reſtrain the 

1760. incurſions of the Swedes. Theſe arrangements 
ſeemed to be the beſt adapted to counteract the ope- 
rations of the enemy; for count Daun had received 


orders 
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orders to aſſemble the grand army in Saxony, and HAP. 
without waiting to expel the remains of che Pruf. Io 
ſians from that electorate (u taſ Which was to be 

left to the prince of Deuxponts; who commanded 

the troops of the Circles), to return immediately | 

to Sileſia, 'and/complete the conqueſt of that pro- 5 
vince; à deſign in which he was to be aſſiſted by 

the Ruſſians,” who had promiſed to paſs the Oder, 

and by Mr. Laudohn, who was at the head of an 

army 40, ocoo ſtrong. This formidable project of 5 885 | 
concentrating the ſtrength of ſuch powerful ene · contri- 
mies, afforded reaſon to apprehend that the en- — 
ſuing campaign would prove ſtill more fatal than ng oy 
the former. To counterbalance this diſpiriting Apel 
reflection, his Majeſty had recourſe to the uſeful D. 
efficacy of fortunate predictions, to the probable 

ſucceſs of imaginary diverſions, and to all thoſe 
contrivances by which policy is enabled to ope- 

rate on the ſalutary ſuperſtition, and convenient 
credulity, of the vulgar. 


| 4 1 Heine 


eeuc 903 u 

The operations of his troops e c Their, ſuc 
the generous ſentiments which 'he had employed — bi 
| ſuch pains to inſpire. In Upper Sileſia, Manteu- Rh, e | 
ſel's regiment of infantry defended itſelf during a . goes 
long march againſt four regiments of Auſtrian 33 
cavalry; and in moving from Landſhut to Neiſſe, 
_— infantry (reſiſted a body of cavalry ſtill 


8 2 more 
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more powerful, commanded by Mr, Draſkowitz; 3 


IV. killed great numbers of the enemy Without loſing 


e . 


— — lingle man; and, after this glorious and almoſt 


defeat at 
Landſhut 
more glo- 
nous than 
a victory, 
June 23, 
1760, 


Fouquet's 


#-#$ 130333 


fortreſs of Neiſe. Superiority of numbers indeed 
ſometimes prevailed ; but on ſuch occaſi ions, the 
defeat of the Pruſſians was ore honourable than 
the victory of their enemies. Mr. Laudohn hav- 
ing traverſed the county of Glatz, penetrated i into 
Sileſia by Reichenbach, and threatened to beſiege 
Breſſaw. Mr. de Fouquet, who was poſted at 
Landſhut, haſtened to defend that capital. Ap- 
priſed of this movement, the enemy returned to 
the county of Glatz, and blocked up the city of 
that name, after occupying the poſt which Mr. de 
Fouquet had abandoned. That enterpriſing gene- 
ral, with only 10, ooo men, followed the Auſtrians 
amounting to 40,000, and diſlodged them from 
Landſhut; ; purpoſing to guard the frontiers of 
Bohemia, and as ſoon as he ſhould be reinforced, 

to move towards Glatz, and compel the enemy to 


| raiſe the blockade. 


Having detached Mr. de Ziethen with four bat- 
talions to Zeiſſenberg, to ſecure the communication 
with Schweidmtz, Fouquet pitched his tents on the 
mountains between Blaſſdorſ and Doctorberg. But 
a camp, as BJ rederick obſerves, ought to be like a 


garment, 
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garment, endet too large nor too ſmall ; and the on a 5 
ground which Mr. de Fouquet had been under AIV. 
the neceſſity of occupying, was far too extenſive 

for his troops t to maintain. Laudohn enjoyed an 
opportunity of acquiring with little danger a great 
reputation. Having left 12,000 men to continue 

the blockade of Glatz, he marched with 28,000 

againſt Fouquet, whoſe numbers were now dimi- 

niſhed by the departure of Ziethen's detachment ; 

and adding ſtratagem to force, occupied in the = 
night two eminences, which commanded the flank 
and rear of the Prufſians. Notwithſtanding the 
multiplied diſadvantages under which he laboured, 
Fouquet defended his poſt with heroic valour; and 
perſevered in his defence, until he perceived * 
body of Auſtrian cavalry advaneing in full career 
to intercept his retreat. He then deſcended from 
the mountains, and having formed his infantry 
into a ſquare, prepared to conduct them to Bol. 
kenhayn. The firſt aſſaults of the Auſtrian cavalry 
were vigorouſly repelled; but the Pruſſians had 
almoſt conſumed their ammunition ;. Fouquet be. 
ing twice wounded, was taken; and his infantry 
were ſurrounded and overwhelmed by numbers. 
But this diſaſter, which reſembled that of the 
Spartans at Thermopylz both in its cataſtrophe and 
in the incidents preceding it, far from tarniſning 
the fame of an officer ſo long and ſo firmly eſta- 


, | bliſhed, 
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CH. bliſhed, adorned; his renown with new: luſtre, and 
IV. 


uy FI furniſhed a memorable example of What courage 
and perſeverance may eſſect againſt che greateſt 
ſuperiority of ſtrength and numbers. be whole 
of this illuſtrious band did not periſh. The huſſarz 
and dragoons made their way through the enemy 
hy the point of the word ʒ· and not only ſaved 
themſelves, but conducted 1500 of the infantry in 
ſafety. to Breſlaw. Ziethen ſeaſonably threw bis 
detachment into Schweidnitz, to avoid the fate of 
Fouquet. The Auſtrians uſed their advantages 
moſt barbarouſſy; the ſoldiers plundering Land- 
ſhut. with ſhocking cireumſtances of licentious 
cruelty, while the officers encouraged and applaud- 
ed their molt abominable exceſſes, which neither 
reſpected age nor pitied youth, and which w_ 
a deformity and diſeaſe. 


a. "The received king in Saxony the unwelcome news 


f — the blockade. of Glatz; a place which being as it 
ing n 


contri— WH the key to Sileſia, he could nat conſent, 10 

| : _ av abandon, at the lame time that.it was extremely 

g dangerous to quit Saxony, where the remains of 
8 

5 his army muſt be expoſed to count Daun's great 


e ſuperiority of numbers. In this emergency, the 
fending beſt expedient appeared to be that of conducting 
ag the, march to Sileſia in, ſuch a manner, that, his 

Majeſty. might oblige Daun to attend. his mo- 


ro FH T $4 
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tions and thus allure the greater army to follow HAP. 
in the train of a leſſer. Nor could this mea- * 5 


ſure be executed without confiderable riſk, ſince 
it would neceffarily place the Pruſſians between 
Laudobhn, who was already in Sileſia, and Daun 
who was ſuppoſed to accompany the king thi- 
ther. Frederick however determined to run 
this riſk, hoping that he might be reinforced by 
Mr. de Fouquet, of whoſe diſaſter he was as yet 
ignorant. In this deſign his Majeſty proceeded 
to Berbigſdorf, where he learned Fouquet's defeat 


and captivity, circumſtances which rendered his 


own preſence in Silefia more neceſſary than ever. 
It was the middle of July; and the heat was ſo 
intenſe, that eighty men dropped down dead in 
one march. The rear of the Pruſſians was ſo 
much haraſſed by Laſcy's cavalry, that the king 
having detached 500 huſſars to obſerve the motions 
of count Daun, determined to rid himſelf of that 
partiſan. He therefore changed his front, attacked 
and defeated Laſcy, and obliged him to repaſs the . 
Elbe near Dreſden. Before this time, Daun had 

proceeded ſo far on his march, that it was impof: H. 
fible to prevent his entering Sileſia. To compel 


him to return from that province, the king, who 76. 


found himfelf in the neighbourhood of Dreſden, 
ſuddenly inveſted that city. This meaſure, tho! 
quite unpremeditated, would have been crownel 
with ſucceſs, and Dreſden mult have ſpeedily ſur- 

rendered, 
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e had. pot the want of ammunition con- 

ſmired pyich the, approach, of Mareſchal Daun to 

Glazz maße the Pruſſans faiſe the ſiege. o theſe: 

taken dy" eircumſtances was added a reaſon more deci- 

triags. dye, che conqueſt of Glatz by; Mr. Harſch; 

an event altogether unexpected, as that place 

Was ſtrongly fortified, and ſtrongly garriſoned, 

and abundantly, provided with arms and maga- 

zines for ſtanding a long ſiege. The plan for 

taking it had been laid by Mr. Laudohn, Who 

by means of the Jeſuits and other religious frater - 

nities, and the whole Popiſh. prieſthood, eternal 

engmies to Frederick, had contrived to corrupt the, 

ſoldiers of the garriſon ;. and the troops poſted on 

that part of the works where Harſch made his: 

aſſault, were of the number of thoſe who had. 
yielded to their temptations, . 


Fiege Appriſed of this fatal event, Frederick-reſumed 


mzrehes his firſt,reſolution of marching into, Sileſia ;, and 
into Sile⸗ 


ſia be. agcording to the plan which he had contrived, his 
e army was fo cloſely. attended by that of mareſchal 


| great 


Nodtrien Daun, that a ſpectator would have ſuppoſed them 
armies, 


Auguſt to he commanded by the ſame general. The 
1760. | 


mareſchal's army formed the van; the king's, the | 
middle; and the diviſion of Mr. Laſcy, who had 
repaſſed the Elbe, compoſed the rear. The laſt, 
however, reſtrained by his recent check, advanced 
more 9 than beſore, and kept at the 
| diſtance 


Or #REDE Wreck At _ 6p 


aiſtance off tres miles froim tlie Prufſians. THIS C Ne 
arrangement afforded the king an opportuftity af = 
intercepting a courier from Daun to Laſey, chargs 8 
ed with a letter, in which he aſked bis Opinſen, 
Whether it would be more adviſable to undertace 
the ſixge of Schweidnitz, or that of Neiſſe; and 

deſiring him not to fatigue his troops by uſeleſs 
expedition. His Majeſty arrived at Bunzlau, the 

ſame day that mareſchal Daun reached Lewen- 

berg; and the two armies having marched in 

five days from the banks of the Elbe to thoſe of 

the Bober, ſtood equally in need of repoſe. After 
halting one day, they again put themſelves in mo- 

tion, the king with the hope of reaching his great 
magazines in Breſlaw or Schweidnitz; the enemy 

with a view to cut off his communication win 

thoſe. cities. : aſp»: e ry 6. Gb ID V9 0 


Such oppoſite aims produced ſingular conttaſts His der- 
in the movements of the two armies. The king, pee 
ſenſible that it would be highly imprudent with for . 
30,000 men to riſk an engagement againſt amis = | * 
army go, ooo ſtrong, could think of no other 6 
pedient in the preſent exigency, than that of imi- 
tating the conduct of a partiſan, who changes his 
ſituation every night, in order to avoid the irre- 
ſiſtible ſhock of ſuperior numbers. But while his 
enn aN e his Fey for On. 

| | 18 Tuo? 3 0 
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CH AP, of his troops, he durſt not venture to remove too 
iv. far from the enemy, left'they ſhould/have'turned 
their arms againſt prince Henry, who had already 
to contend with 80, ooo Ruſſians. To unite both 
objects, his Majeſty moved from one height to 
another, but always kept the Auſtrians in view. 
They examined his poſitions, and formed their 
plans accordingly; but before they proceeded to 
put them in execution, the Pruſſians had already 
difappeared, and occupied a new camp, before 
which Daun was obliged again to g the 
ſame tedious formalities. 


Move- Agreeably to this Frftem, which afforded a tem- 
. porary reſource againſt ſuperior ſtrength, the king 
ys ſtood at bay, and watched an opportunity to aſſault 
of Lig- one diviſion of his enemies, while the others were 


red too remote to yield it aſſiſtance. This deſign be- 
15, 1760; came the more neceſſary, becauſe he had been in- 
formed by his ſpies, that Mr. Czernichef, at the 

head of 20,000 Ruſſians, had paſfed"the Oder at 

Auras. Ewo generals, who have conducted hoſ- 

tile armies for a ferĩes of years, acquire the habit 

of divining each other's intentions. The king, 

who was encampedl at Lignitz, perceived that Mr. 

Lafey's diviſion meant to turn his right; that 
mareſchal Daun, reinforced by the Ruſſians, pre- 
1 him in front; and that Mr. Lau- 


dohn 


\ 
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dohn would probably occupy: the beights of Pfaf. OH A E 


fendorf to cut off his retreat to Glogau. To pre- 
vent this coinplicatłd danger, he quitted his camp 
at Lignitz, paſſed the river Katzbach, and exa- 
mined with his generals the heights of Pfaffendorf. 
His army began to mareh in the duſk of the even - 
ing; and ſoon afterwards, a deſerter from the ene- 
my, an Iriſſunan by birth and an officer, was brought 
to his Majeſty, He was ſo: much intoxicated; 
that his ſtammering could bardly.:expreſs that he 
had an important ſecret to reveal; and after un -· 
dergoing proper evacuations, he was unabled to 
explain this: ſecret, which turned out to be no- 
thing elſe than what his Majeſty had divined, 

mareſchal Daun's reſolution to give battle next 


day. By their nocturnal march, however, the 


Pruſſians had withdrawn themſelves from his 
aſſault; and baving now formed on the ſloping - 

bank at Pfaffendorf, which commanded all the 
avenues by which the enemy could approach them, 
they prepared to bring on an action with general 
Laudohn, who, as his. Majeſty had conjectured, 
was marching to take poſſeſſion of the advanta- 
geous ground which he himſelf had already oc- 


Laudohn, who imagined that he might have A 25 3 
the — 


ſmall detachment to. diſlodge,” but who little ſuſ- tian 


pected armies are 


\- / 11 
CHAP. 
I. 


— 
defeated, 
and com- 
pelled to 
retreat, 
Auguſt 
15, 1760. 


* 
£ 
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pected that he had a greatarmy t to combat, vas calily | 
allured to advance within reach of the Pruſſian-can- 
non. The darkneſs of the night, and the ſurpriſe, 

contributed to the completeneſs of his defeat. The: 
field of battle was, covered with - 1 o, ooo ſlain. 
The Pruſſians took 6000 priſoners, beſides eighty 


officers, two generals, twenty- three pair of colours, 
and eighty-two pieces of cannon. The feeble 


remnant of Laudohn's army fled in diſorder to- 
wards Wahlſtadt. At day-break, Daun and Laſcy 
advanced to attack the Pruſſians at Lignitz, but 


were ſurpriſed to find an empty camp. The king 


had amuſed them in the night by ſome huſſars, 
who imitated the noiſe of patrols and ſentinels. 
That day proved moſt inauſpicious to the Auſ- 
jans. The wind was ſo unfavourable, that they 
had not heard the report of 200 pieces of cannon, 
which fired at half a mile's diſtance. Their firſt 
news of the enemy was the ſight of the Pruflians 
arrayed in order of battle, on the oppoſite ſide of 
the Katzbach. After long heſitation, Daun de- 
termined to attack that diviſion; but his Majeſty, 
who, had defeated Laudohn with his left, had by 


this time moved to his right; and perceiving that 


the Pruſſian artillery much diſconcerted the mare- 


ſchal's movements, he ordered his troops to fire in 


demonſtration of joy, which completed the irreſo- 
lution of the Auſtrians, and precipitated their 


retreat. 
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retreat. Diligently availing themſelves of their © HA AP. 
victory over Laudohn, 'of the heſitation mare! © 

ſchal Daun, aud of the remoteneſs of Mr. Laſcy, ane Ales 
who had been detached to ſeek” a ford over bissel 


fr? 4 


Schwarzwaſſer, the Pruſſians, who were in Want Loltag. 


59169190 
» | 


of proviſions, immediately paſſed the katzbach at Ok 


Parctiwitz, in order to approach their magazines; 5 0 
having repelled with little difficulty Mr. Nauen. 


dorf, who aaf the banks of that river. 232 
F1 $5 & 


Frederick having encamped at Ranches learn - Frederick 


ed that the Ruſſians under Czernichef had advanc- 1 


ed as far as Liſſa. Theſe invaders might be join- fians by a 


ſtiatagem, 


ed by the Auſtrians; they might proceed to Neu- geptem. 


ſtadt; and by occupying that poſt, might inter- ber 1760; 
cept the communication of the army with Breſ. 
law, and thereby oblige the Pruſſians to riſk ano- 
ther battle, before they effected the purpoſe which 
they had in view. In order to rid himſelf of this 
new enemy, the king had recourſe to a ſtratagem. 
He wrote a letter to his brother prince Henry, 
mentioning that he bad completely defeated the: 
Auſtrians, that he was preparing a bridge on the 
Oder, and aſter paſſing that river, hoped; With 
equal ſucceſs, to attack the Ruſſians commanded 

by Mr. Soltikow. He therefore deſired his bro- 
ther to put in execution the meaſures Which had 
been concerted between them. This letter was f 

| VVV 
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CHAP, conſigned to a peaſant, who had orders to throw 


himſeif in the way of Mr. Czernichef's advanced 
parties. Truſting ta the effect of this expedient, 
the army advanced in three columns towards Neu- 
marck. In this march, the huſſars defeated à de- 
tachment which eſcorted à part of the enemy's 
baggage. Having ſeized this booty, they learn- 
ed that the conquered detachment belonged to Mr. 
Beck's divifion, which was in full march to join 
the Pruſſians at Neumarck. Soon after, mareſ- 
chal Daun's whole army was ſeen advancing on 
the Pruſſian right. The fituation of the king was 
now very perplexing. The ſoldiers had bread for 
only one day. They were cut off from Schweid- 
nitz by mareſchal Daun; the Ruſſians were pto- 
bably poſted at Newmarck to intercept their com- 
munication with Breſlaw ; they were encumbered 


with 6000 priſoners, and 1100 wounded ; it -would 


be hazardous to riſk a new engagement, and mor- 


| tifying to retreat towards Glogau. When the 
beds of his columns had reached Blumerode, the 

king advanced with a body of huffars, and pene- 
trating into the foreſt of Neumarck, proceeded 


near enough to that place, to perceive that there 


was not any camp in its neighbourhood. An 


officer who had been ſent to explore the country 
more accurately, returned with an Auſtrian colo- 
nel, no had been enttuſted with diſpatches for 

1 | Mr. 
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Mr. Czernichef; and who, enraged at being made H Ap. 
priſoner, vented his execrations againſt the Ruſ- IVI. 
ſians, who had repaſſed the nnn, 
een er to the enemy. 


34. 57 12 241 


'F rom this ed intelligence, it ponent and gains 
a commu- 


that the letter, committed. to the peaſant had pro- nication 
duced the deſired effect: Czernichef had haſtened — 5 
to reinforce Soltikow; and the Pruſſians entered 1750. 
unmoleſted into their camp at Neumarck. As 

the communication was thus opened with Breſ- 

law, the troops now aſſured of ſubſiſtence, were 
entitled to a ſhort repoſe, after nine days of unre- 
mitting fatigue, which they had endured with he- 

roic patience, 


. " 


| His Majeſty however was ftill ſurrounded by The wh 
' nity of t 
numerous enemies; and as the two Pruſſian ar- Praſan 


mies, reſpectively commanded, by prince Henry gary 


and himſelf, were too feeble to act ſeparately, he mies, and 
its extra 
commanded that prince to join him with his 1 main ordinary 


force, and to detach Mr. Golz with 1 2, 00 men to Nh 


0 


obſerve the motions of the Ruſſians. After this 1760. 
junction, his Majeſty, that he might gain leifure 
to drive the Ruſſians from the frontiers of Bran- 
denburgh, attempted to expel the Auſtrians from 
Sileſia, by various marches calculated for turn- 
ing their flanks, in order to deftroy their maga- 


Zines, 
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HA ines] and imercept[their convoys from Bilicntia/ 
IVI But re atm at length poſted his r ſo judio 
Ye cioiſl9: ön the mountairixof Bakenfdorf; het bf 
z'fmalb movement of his entre ie ball iir in His 
power to oblige the Pruſſians toi Hake A UC 
greater one of their flanks. The king encamped 
on the heights of Beerſdorf and Dalminſderf; An 
the hoſtile armies were ſo completely ſhut up 
among the intricacies of the mountaius, that nei- 
ther of them could ſafely move a ſingle ſtep. Their 
unuſual vicinity enabled them to cannonade each 
other with effect; but as this act of hoſtility could 
not have produced any deciſive advantage both 
7 remained quiet; their out-polts were contigübus; 
they mutually ſhowed the way to each other's pa- 
trols, who happened to · wander in the obſcurity 
Leeb; and : ſtranger who had withielſed' their 
' | ptbecedings muſt have ſuppoſed. that 1 55 had 
concluded an e dee 2899 ados 
boflo ff nns | 1 311 94540 
The Ra. Nr. Daus, who regretted W ho Kult of 
ſaus re- his campaign, employed every engine to move 
vagal the'Ruffiats to invade” Brandenburgh. uch an 
| "200088 expedition, he hoped, by wounding the moſt ten- 
bah, der part, would oblige Frederick to haſten to the 
eee detenbe of lis hereditary dominions, and his capf- 
tal; und to ſeave to himſelf free ſcope for profes” 
"IG his operations in —_—_ Moved by His” 
* inſti- 
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inſtigations, and encouraged by his reinſoroe⸗ OI A FR 
ments, Meſirg. Czernichef and Tottleben paſſed IV. 
the Oder at Beuthen, and advanced to Chriſtian. 
ſtadt, while general Soltikow marched towards 
Frankfort, where he arrived the 6th of October. 
The prince of Wirtemberg, who had been em- 
ployed againſt the Swedes and Ruſſians in Pome« 
rania, no ſooner received intelligence of this in- 
vaſion, than he haſtened to the defence of Berlin, 
leaving Mr. Werner to reſiſt the incurſions of the 

northern enemy, whom his boldneſs had recently | 
en with a ein of terror. 


The angular expedition of Mr. Werner deſerves Mr. Wer: 
to be related in few words, to brighten the tragic po —ͤ 

| 0 
gloom of this melancholy hiſtory. The Ruſſian git fleet 


with nine 


admiral Danielowitz, with twenty-ſix ſhips of War, (cuadrons 
had been joined by a Swediſh ſquadron ; and the of term 
combined fleets had begun to form the ſiege ”” aa 
Colberg the 26th of Auguſt. Werner haſtened 

to its relief, ſurpriſed the enemy at Selnow; made 
himſelf maſter of the important paſs of Kautzen- 2 


berg, and threw his four battalions and nine ſqua - 


drons into the place. Alarmed by the rapidity 
of his progreſs, the combined armies raiſed the 
ſiege, and embarked on board their fleet, aban- 
doning their cannon and ammunition. Werner 
took 600 priſaners; and next day advanced with 

2 T his 


— 


6 


een 


7 


engr. his cavalry to the ſhore of the Baltic, N41 29 
bs the unaccountable elieQ of mechanical f terror, the 
—— ” hoſtile armament weighed anchor, and led! in tre · 
pidation with crowded ſail. Numberleſs exploits 
of heroiſm had been performed a but, it was re- 
ſerved for Mr. Werner to diſcomfit a —_ fleet 


with nine ſquadrons Aham. b Atte 46971 
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Won bro- 5 While the prince 51 Wirtenberg flew . to the 
thers, defence of Berlin, his elder brother, the duke, 
Wide co- operated with the Auſtrians, and troops of 8 
— Circles, in ruining the Pruſſian affairs in Saxony. 
on oppo- The king, who imagined that the Auſtrians would 
—.— not undertake any ſiege in Sileſia, at ſuch an ad- 
—— vanced ſeaſon of the year, left his camp at Ditt- 
| manſdorf, the 7th of October, and arrived, the 
15th at Gros-Mærau, with a view either to drive 
ien from Brandenburgh, or to intercept 
their retreat. But in that electorate, the military 
operations took a turn altogether different from 
Gas. his Majeſty had. expected. With 16,000 
| men, 3 it was, impoſlible to defend the vaſt extent 
| of: Berlin, a city three German miles in circum- 
ference, againſt 20,090 Ruſſians, and 18,000, 
Auffrians. The enemy had already begun to 
bombard the place; and if the Pruſſians, moſt of 
whom were hes or wounded, perſevered in refil- 
7 tance, there was every, reaſon to apprehend that 


the 


— 


— --» 
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the'tr 855 ps Ae be made -rifoners, and the ca- CH At p. 
pital 9900 ruined. Thee Tamara oy > 
env r 
Hulſen to retire to eps” on the geh, alter 
adviting the n inhabitants of Berlin to capitulate. we 
19911 3&0 + Ainet 1901 

That ſame day, te enemy entered Berlin; "ry The enor- 
although the inhabitants had ranſomed themſelves he Aut. 
from plunder and outrage, by a contribution of trians and 


2,000,000 of c crowns, Meſſrs. Czernichef and Laſcy ; — 


were preparing to ſer fire to the city. Their vio- _ 
lence was reſtrained by the juſt and manly remon- 9, 1760; 
ſtrances of Mr. Vereleſt, the Dutch envoy. A 21 
reſpectable republican pleaded the laws of war, 
urged the rights of nations, and painted to thoſe 
vindictive commanders their intended cruelty i in 

ſuch odious colours, that they deſiſted from their 
atrocious purpoſe. "Their fury vented itſelf againſt 

the palaces of Schznhouſen and Charlottenbour 

which were plundered by the Coſſacks and Saxons. 

The news of the king's approach made them re- who retire 
tire on the 12th, Czernichef repaſſed the Oder, 5 
Soltikow retreated towards Landſberg; and Lafey, proach. 


marking his route, with deſolation, returned i in 
three days to Torgau in Saxony. e 


Thus delirered from the Ruſſians, the king di- He 


rected his march to Wards Saxony, in order to re- ee 
0 = 


, T2 eſtabliſh bli his 
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@H AP. eſtabliſh his aſſairs in that electorate ; oſt places 


IV. 


affairs in 
Saxony. 


of which had been regained by the enemy. Hay- 
ing repelled the troops of the Circles, he eſtabliſli- 
ed his quarters in the diſtric around Leipſic. But 
mareſchal Daun had followed Laſcy, to Torgau; 
and the Imperialiſts had eſtabliſhed themſelves 
there in ſuch force, as afforded reaſon to dread 
that the Pruſſians would be cut off from Sileſia 
and Brandenburgh; and that theſe provinces 

would be again invaded by the Ruſſians; who 
having ravaged the moſt valuable part of his Ma- 


jeſty's dominions, might join their allies on the 


D- f-ats 
mareſchal 
Daun at 
Torgau, 
Novem- 
ber 3, 
1760. 


banks of the Elbe, and compel the Pruſſians to 
take up their winter quarters beyond the Muldau, 
in the narrow territory between the Saale and the 
Unſtrut. ach s | 


| 3 Mina 

To prevent this inconvenience (reſpecting which 
the information of his ſpies converted ſuſpicion 
into certainty), his Majeſty determined to diſlodge 


the enemy from Forgau ; and, if neceſſary for 
that purpoſe, to riſque an engagement with far 
ſuperior force, ſtrongly poſted. After various 


manceuvres calculated to create jealouſy in Daun 
reſpeding the ſecurity of his ſupplies, and the 
ſafety of Dreſden, which was weakly garriſoned, 
the king perceiving that the mareſchal carefully 


maintained his poit, determined to commit the 
fate 


Or FREDERICK. 


fate of Pruſſia to the decifioh ef a battle. On the GH AP. 


2d of November he marched to /Schilda;” The 


enemy covered the floping bank of Suplitz, de- 


fended hy 400 pieces of cannon; their left ex- 
tended beyond the village of 'Zinna, their right 
to the marſh of Groſwick. The king availed 
himſelf of their neglect to ſeize the narrow defile 
of Neiden, and penetrating into a ſmall wood, 
which they had left unguarded, ſecretly obſerved 
their poſition with his own eyes. By means of 
this wood, and a deep*ravine, 800 paces diſtant 
from the Auſtrian army, he was enabled to form 


his troops with ſecrecy and ſafgty. After repeat- 


ed attacks, and a moſt obſtinate and deſtructive 
reſiſtance, the Pruſſians broke the enemy's cen- 
tre, and eſtabliſhed their batteries on the hill of 
Suplitz. This event decided the victory, which 
coſt Frederick 13,000 men. Daun, who was 
wounded in the beginning of the engagement, loft 
20,000 men, of whom 8000 were taken priſoners. 
Torgau ſurrendered next day to Mr. Hulſen; the 
prince of Wirtenberg purſued the enemy to Arz- 
berg; Odonnel, who ſucceeded Mr. Daun, re- 
turned to Dreſden, and ſent his enfeebled batta- 
lions into Bohemia: the king extended his quar- 
ters to Uekerſdorf, and the news of his victory ſo 


much alarmed the Ruſſians that they retired to- 


wards Thorn, and ſpeedily repaſſed the Viſtula. 
Frederick 


- 
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CHAP. Frederick eſtabliſhed his head quarters at Leip- 

IV. ſic, that he might have an opportunity to oppoſe 
Prince the deſigns of the French, who, by the advanta- - 
Ferdinand geg which they had gained over prince Ferdinand 


unfort u- 


nate inchis in the courſe of this campaign, had advanced their 
_— poſts towards the frontiers of Saxony and Bran- 
_— : denburgh. During the winter, his Majeſty" en- 
bruary couraged that prince to attempt the expulſion of 
1761. mareſchal Broglio from the landgraviate of Heſſe 
Caſſel. But this enterpriſe was not crowned with 

| ſucceſs; and the allies thought themſelves fortu- 

nate in being able to retreat without loſs to the 


electorate of Hanover. 


/ 
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Treaty with, he Porte. Views of Fra i,. 
migs. His campaign againſt the Swedes, Ru. 
lane, and Saxons... His i ingular camp at Bunzel- 
witz. Laudobn ſurpriſes Schweidnitz, Frede- 
riot Aratagem for preventing the bad conſequen- 
ces of that event. The Auſtrians ſleep eight nights 
on their arms. Fredericks negotiation with the 
_ Khan of the Tartars. With the Grand Seignior. 
Death of the Empreſs of Ruſſia. Fredericks 
peace with Sweden. The fanily compact. Eng- 
land breaks with Pruſſia. The campaign 1762. 
Frederick joined by the Ruſſians. A new revo- 
lution in Ruſſia: The Ruſſian army recalled from 
Frederick's camp. He profits of their continuance 
there three days. Recovers Silgſia. Succeſſes of 
prince Henry and prince Ferdinand. Fredericks 
boldneſs intimidates all his enemies. . The peace of 
Hubertſbourgh. . Cauſes of Frederick"s unexampled 
ſucceſs. He repairs the evils occaſioned by the 


WAar. 


1 N each ſucceeding campaign, Frederick felt CHAP. 
more ſeverely the preſſure of his multiplied ene- 9 
mies. Had he loſt the battle of Torgau, his ruin 6M 
rick's 


WAS for the 
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one was inevitable; and another ſuch victory, dn hich 
hae had ſacrificed 1g, 0 men tothe neceſſuy of 
l ſecuring winter quarters, would have reduced his 
175% grengih to ſuch/a decided and viſible inferiotity. 
that the Pruſſians, brave as they were, muſt have 
trembled at the ſight of their on weakneſs. 
Frederick, therefore, ſecretly determined to act 
in future chiefly on the defenſive ; and in order to 
conceal this deſign, the diſcovery of Which muſt 
have ruined him at once, he reſolved often to 
threaten, but ſeldom to ſtrike to maintain his 
ground with unabating firmneſs; and to look 
forward with hope, founded on experience, to the 
benefits of time and chance, which ſeldom fail to 
reward the virtues of patience and cee e LA f 


His treaty The firſt ray of proſperity broke from the Faſt; 3 

ne the Pruſhan miniſter was admitted to a public au- 
dience of the Sultan, and allowed to ſign a treaty 
of friendſhip with the grand vizier, vague indeed 
and ineffectual in itſelf, yet ſufficient to alarm 
the; jealouſy. of the courts of St. Peterſburgh and 
Vienna. ELIE 


State of In Stockholm, the aſſembly of the ſtates ſeverely 
ee es arraigned the French fadion for involving them, 


and views _ 

of = IN a War equally ruinous and diſgraceful. i 
ajeſty's i y 

encinics. France, the boaſted alliance with the- Houſe bf 


by | Auſtria 
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Auſtria hac loſt the gloſs of novelty- It wies un- Cr 


faſhionable to praiſe it even among the vülgar! 


V. 
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Are 


while) men of ſenſe, Who, ſtanding aleof from Fan 8 


public affairs were thereby enabled to appreciate 
their revolutions with impartial wiſdom, lament- 
ed that their: country ſhould exhauſt her treaſure 
to gratify the views of an ambitious rival, and 
conſume in an unprovoked and unneceſſary Ger- 
man war, the reſources which ought to be em- 


ployed in defending her own commerce and colo- 
nies. The king of Poland ſighed for peace, ſen- 


ſible that while Saxony was the theatre of military 
operations that electorate muſt. remain a prey to 
the ravages not only of his enemies but of bis 
friends. The Empreſs Elizabeth diſliked war and 
bloodſhed, becauſe ſhe hated buſineſs and trouble; 


but her pliant character yielded eaſily to the in- 


preſſions of thoſe by whom ſhe was ſurrounded; 
her ambition was flattered by the hopes of adding 
the kingdom of Pruſſia to her dominions, already 
too extenſive ; and her pride diſdained makihg 


peace until ſhe had cruſhed her adverſary. Maria 


Thereſa rejoiced in the perſevering animoſity 
which ſhe had excited in ſo many princes againſt 


the capital enemy of her houſe; and the French 


miniſtry, deaf to the clamours, and blind to the 


intereſt, of the public, maintained their hoftility 


to Frederick with that obſtinacy natural to mere 


men 


a view OF THE REIGN 
SHA k. men 6f buſineſs, who are led from one falſe ftep! 
V. to another, whirled round by a vortex whiclt they 


Ae unable to direct, and an ne e; intri. 
cacies e 3 lt yibtdinn song chin 
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Their de- ee aetell une abe Majeliyt ene - 
ceitful mies; but their declarations were far different; 
declare In order to calm che diſſenſions in Sweden, and to 
flacken the preparations of England, the court of 
Verſailles profeſſed an earneſt deſire of peace; 
the Empreſs Queen propoſed aſſembling a con- 
greſs at Augſbourg, in which the belligerent powers 
might adjuſt their reſpeQive intereſts ; miniſters 
paſſed reciprocally between the courts of London 
and Verſailles: but, amidſt theſe froitleſs negoti- 
ations, neither party remitted hoſtilities; and the 
confederacy formed againſt Pruſſia prepared to 
open and proſecute the enſuing campaign wen 
we 9 77 and redoubled Eee 


The cam- in aha . to which the operations of ſo 
peg = many armies extended, the aſſault grew more vigo- 
againſt the rous, and the reſiſtance more feeble ; but the mode 
Res, of carrying on the war remained uniformly the 
| — ſame. Towards the ſnore of the Baltic, Pome- 
. Tania, on the weſtern fide of the Oder, was ravaged 

by the Swedes ; the eaſtern portion of that pro- 

vince. was invaded by the Ruſſians, who having dec 


feated 


" PF/ FREDERICK u. 283 | 
threatened Stettin, and alarmed. Berlin itſelf. In . 
Saxony prince Henty long defended his ground — 
with great military ſkill againſt. the troops of the 
Circles, as well as againſt the Auſtrians under 
count Daun. But irreſiſtible ſuperiority of num- = 
bers enabling his enemies to occupy the moſt ad- A = 
vantageous poſts,” he was finally reduced to the 
neceſſity of fortifying his camp in the neighbour- 
hood of Peterſberg, and nnn | 
winter 8 N ace 


The king in perſon dne hs defence of Frederick 
Sileſia againſt the combined armies of the Auf. form * 


camp of 
trians and Ruſſians, reſpectively commanded by dee 
general Laudohn, and Meflrs. Czernichef and But- near Bun- 
terlin. To protect that important province, and n 1 
more particularly to watch over the fafety- of July _ 

Schweidnitz, his chief magazine and principal re- Ts 

| ſource, Frederick fixed his camp near Bunzelwitz, 
and ſecured his poſition by intrenchments on his 
front and rear as well as on his flanks. This 
camp inſenſibly grew into the reſemblance of a for- 
tiſied town, of which the mountain of Warben 
might be conſidered as the citadel. From that 
mountain to the village of Bunzelwitz, it was co- 
vered by a deep marſh ; and the batteries of Bun- 
zelwitz and Jauernick, by a crofling fire, defended 
| its 


| abs 


ee 
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its front againſt 'the Auſtrians, In the” middle 
between, but a little behind, theſe villages, the 
infantry were ſecured by large redoutes; furniſhed 
with a numerous train of ' artillery;/- The right 
flank ran parallel to the river Striegau! A wood; 
containing a maſked battery, covered the rear! The 


hills on both ſides were guarded and intrenched; 


and in the works throughout, the entrenchments 


and the ditches were ſixteen feet broad, and the lat- 
ter twelve feet deep. The wide circumference was 
ſurrounded by a ſtrong and intricate palifade ; and 
the ſalient parts were provided with mines and 
traps, bordered all around with a deep line of al- 
moſt contiguous chevaux de frize. The army 
conſiſted of 66 battalions and 143 ſquadrons; 


paſſages had been carefully prepared for allowin 
a free outlet to the cavalry; the different batteries 


Bt contained 460 pieces of artillery ; and 181 mines 


were ready to ſpring on the firſt ſignal. 


4 " a 
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in which 
he dehes 
his com- 
bined 
enemies, 
Auguſt 
1761. 


This ſingular camp, which art and nature thus 
conſpired to fortify, was ſoon ſurrounded, as by a 
line of circumvallation, with the numerous divi- 
ſions of the enemy, who ſeemed determined at 


every hazard to come to an engagement with the 


Pruſſians. But on whatever ſide they made their 
attacks, the reſiſtance far ſurpaſſed their expecta- 
tion. In day time, the ſtrength of the camp diſ- 
pelled 
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pelled every ground of fear; hut every thing was HAN 
to be feared in the night, on account) of the pro- V+ . 
imity of ig enemy. To provide againſt the danger 
of a nocturnal aſſault, the tents; were ſtruek every 
evening'; and the ſoldiers ſlept in the open air on 
the) margin of the intrenchments. By occupying 
the poſts of Camerau and Schænbrunn, Mr. Lau- | 
dohn- interrupted the communication of the Pruſ- | 
ſians with Schweidnitz, from which alone 'they 
derived their forage and proviſions. The king 
therefore ſent an intermediate detachment to Jun- 
kendorf, which ſeized a poſt in that neighbour- 
hood, the right of which was protected by the 
batteries of the camp, and the left by the walls of 
Schweidnitz. Thus provided with the means 
both of ſubſiſtence and defence, Frederick from 3 
the heights of Warben not only defied: his etle- ſtroys the 
mies, but detached Mr. Platen, under pretencs of Ruffan 


eſcorting a convoy from Breſlaw, to deſtroy the _ 
Ruſſian magazines on the frontiers of Poland; an ber 1 ty : 


enterpriſe which that general ſucceſsfully executed. 1761. 
This meaſure haſtened the retreat of Mr. Butterlin 
beyond the Oder; his aſſociate Czernichef, who 
was at the head of 20,000 men, ſtill remained 
with Mr. Laudohn; who thinking it dangerous 5 
longer to keep the place, retired to his former 3 
poſt at Kunzendorf among the mountains... 3 5 
N rp D * 


Had 
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cn AF. Had not the magazines of Schweidnitz, which 
V. 0d long ſupplied the army, been almoſt exhauſted, 
; — the campaign might have terminated in Sileſia 
of pro. without producing any memorable event; but the 


== 
liges bim king muſt have been ſoon obliged to bring His 


bh — ſupplies from Breſlaw, from which place his con 
| * voys to the camp would have required an eſcort of 
' bourhood At-ltaft 10,000 men. Since the departure of Mr. 
— Platen, i it would have been dangerous to weaken 
porn the army by making ſo large a detachment. Theſe 
f confiderations determined his Majeſty to raiſe his 
camp and move towards the Neiſſe, on the banks 
of which the army might ſubſiſt in plenty, and 
create ſuch jealouſy in the enemy reſpecting the 
county of Glatz and the marquiſate of Moravia, 
as would make them quit the neighbourhood of 
Schweidnitz. With this view Frederick marclted 
to Pulzen, from thence to Siegroth, and arrived 
the Zoth'at Noſſen near to Munſterberg; where 
two days afterwards he was informed that Mr. 
Laudohn, by a coup de main, had made himſelf 

mali of Schweidnitz. 


IN 


Schwed- mn event, which diſconcerted all the king's 
nitz ſur- meaſures, and gave e enemy a firm footing in | 


riſed b 
eee c Sileſia, happened i in the following manner. Am ong k 


e the priloners conſined i In that place, and amount- 


ber zo, ing to 500, Mere was a major Roca, an Italian 
1761. ˖ 
and 
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favgur with the governor, Mr. Zaſtrow, that the 


ought to enjoy, eſpecially in a city ſurrounded by 
enemies. Roca had leiſure to examine the works, 


marked. various negligences in the ſervice of the 
priſoners, and corrupted ſeveral of the townſmen, 


he informed Mr. Laudohn of all chat he had ſeen, 


heard, or imagined, in order to enable that gene- 
ral to make himſelf maſter of the place. In con- 
ſequence of his intrigues with Roca, Laudohn 
 formedthe plan of ſurpriſing Breſlaw in the nicht 
of the 3oth-of September, by four different attacks 
againſt the two principal gates and the two prin- 
cipal fortreſſes. Mr. Zaſtrow, the governor, had 
paſſed that evening at a ball; but upon ſome un- 
known ground of ſuſpicion, had diſtributed arms. 
to the garriſon, and poſted guards on the works. 
He neglected however to inſtruct his officers, j in 


what manner they ſhould conduct their defence; 


he omitted to ſend his cavalry to ſcour the coun- 
try; he forgot even to throw fire-balls to brighten. 
the obſcurity of night, and unveil the aſſaults of, 
his unknown invaders, who became maſters, of the 


place, without any other loſs, than what was, oo... 
caſioned by the accidental blowing up of a powder | 


magazine in che fortreſs of Beckendorf. 
Haring 
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and partiſan, who had the addreſs, to gain, ſuch TRAD 


— | 
latter, allowed. Roca more liberty than, a priſoner 


knew the ſtrength, of the different guards, and rer 15 5 = 


garriſon. Having converſed with. the Auſtrian | |” 


- 
» 
— 
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Eff! Having tveeſve@ the mortfying bens of his 
. alter; the king marched to Strehlen, tand from 
Frede- thence to an intrenched camp, Whick Bis foreſiglit 
. — erty. had ſeaſonably fortified in the neighbourhood of 
in pre- Breſlaw. He determined now-to'@nfine Himtfelf 
EE mofe rigorouſly can ever to the"defthiive ; bit 
in . 10 conceal this reſolution, diſtributett ammuiitio 
of chat for the fire. ar ms, commanded the bayonets to be 
"ol firbiſhed; the ſwords to be ſharpened and talked 
Odtober. of nothing but vigorous exertions and bold efiter- 
priſes. The Auſtrian ſpies, who were numerous 
and well known in the army, immediately eſcaped 
to communicate that important intelligence to 
their employers. The impreſſion iich khey 
cxeated in Mr. Laudohn exceeded the king's moſt 
VEE ſunguine hopes: Poſterity will hardly credit that 
far infe. te) Atiftrians and Ruſſians, encamped on dhe 
8 Heiglits of Kunzendorf, ſlept eight nights on their 
Arts; expecting every moment to be attacked 


enemies to 


ler vient hy [Un enemy greatly inferior in number, and 


nights on 


their ethauited by a long ſeries of blootly encounters 


Ger Hd vtireiniting fatigue. The inactivity of Mr. 
17 Pgdohti/who cloſed his operations with the taking 
| of Schweidnitz, ſaved the Pruſſians, and rendered 
that unexpected blow far leſs diſaſtrus than there 

The Vas reaſon to apprehend. The troops on all fides 
. entered into winter quarters; the Priiffians had 
3 bear” „ every⸗ country where they 


21. - fought ; 


QA#RENBRICK/ A - :" 


Ought; vadprince Ferdinand of Bunte. dr CHAZ. 
terminated this campaign againſt the antes 


Broglio and Soubiſe, without ſuſtaining any losen. 
r * 


Amidſt the military misfortunes which threatens os 
ed to overwhelm. the ſcattered dominions of Fre- gotiation 
derick,.the,xexalutions of public affairs in Europe, han ot 
to which he had patiently looked forward, afford- the Tar- 
ed foe. glimpſe of hope; and an event, vhichk 
his prudence had foreſeen as probable, enabled 
him finally to conclude this memorable war with 
a degree of honour correſponding to the fortitude 
with which he had carried it on. Soon after, the if | 
loſs of Schweidnitz, his Majeſty received an em- ; 
baſy from the Khan of the Tartars. The ambaſ- 
ſador was the Khan's barber ; a circumſtance which | 
cannot fail to ſhock the prejudices of thoſe, bo 
have been habituated to the ceremonial of Buro: bo 
pean courts, yet conſonant enough to the mangas vi 
of the Eaſt, where the diſtinctions of birth being ly PLOTS 
unknown, thoſe men who approach the neareſt Is 
the perſon of their maſter, are naturally honour ed 
with the principal ſhare in his confidence. ITbe 
credentials of this ambaſſador, or barber, were 
ridiculous enough, yet not more ridiculous; than 
the ſtyle of the chancery of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire. He prppoſed an alliance between his maſter 
and Frederick; offered the king a reinforcement, 
ul U 0 and 


e ere e e oO ner OD — —— 
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e P. And demanded from him a ſubſidy. Tbe pro- 
1 poſal was accepted and the ambaſſador being 
loaded with preſents both for himſelf and; for 
the Khan, was accompanied in his retu n to 
oF Baciefarai by Mr. Goltz, who had orders remm- 
] odfly to preſs the completion of the treaty. A 
body of 16, oo0 Tartars, added to a detachment 
of bis own troops, would have enabled his Majeſty 
to make a powerful diverſion in Hungary. Mr. 
Boſcamp, the king's agent at Bacieſarai, was de- 
ſired at the ſame time to urge the Khan to invade 
Ruſſia; an undertaking of the greater importance, 
becauſe, as ſoon as hoſtilities had commenced in 
that country, the Turks would haue been ee 

to een the Wan. 6 


4 a A 7 
5 


kd with The ing vizier, a man grown ol i in ats, 
Net | dreaded war, becauſe he knew not how to con- 
Aauct it; and, was averſe to commit his well. eſta⸗ 
 hliſhed greatneſs to che viciflitudes of fortune. 
Firmly united with the Mufti, he oppoſed thoſe 
members of the Divan who were deſirous to reta- 

hate the injuries of the Houſe of Auſtria, repre- 
ſenting, thet as the term fixed for the continuance 

of the truce with the Empreſs had not yet expired, 

the law of Mahomet permitted not the commence- 

ment of hoſtilities. Yet, with a degree of iticott- 
aan to which Ree politicians -are fome- 


times 


er +829ERTOR Hh. 457 


times liable, he Aflembled an army bf 17e e ; 
in the nieighbourhovd of Belgrade, ' and formed nn, 
a very formidable cordon” along the Fm 
frontiers. The Khan'likewiſe ſent a new emiſſary 
to His Majeſty, who inſtead of 16,000, promiſed 
to raiſe 40, oc men in the ſpring; but events, 
which ſoon afterwards happened in Ruſſia, totally 
confounded the very limited underſtandings of the 
Turks and Tartars, and rendered their aſſiſtance 
to the king, which he had been at ſuch pains to 
procure, extremely TR. e rern and . 
| V 0 


On the 3 of 8 wa ths Empreſs Eli- Death of 
zabeth, who had for ſeveral years paſt been in a — 
languiſhing condition, died ſuddenly of a ſpitting zabeth, 
of blood · By her demiſe, the empire devolvell on maker. 
the Great Duke, with whom, when he was only oF 68,000 
duke of Holſtein, Frederick had entered into the of Frede. 
moſt intimate correſpondence, and bound to His ages 
friendſhip by good offices. The admiratibm of 
Peter III. for the character of Frederick was only 
ſurpaſſed by his gratitude towards that prince. He 
immediately recalled the troops under Mr. de er- 
nichef from the Auſtrian army; coneluded a 
peace with Pruſſia, without demanding the fmalleſt 
ſacrifice on the part of that crown; ſoon after” 
wards entered into an alliance with Frederick; 

2 and 
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CHAP, and, finally. commanded \Gzernichef to; join the 
i Pruſſan; in Sileſa. From the ſucceſs of the laſt 
cler campaign, the Auſtrian miniſters ſo. little doubted 
1 on their recovering that province, that they had dif- 
banded 20, ooo men. An unuſual malady, whoſe 
ſymptoms reſembled the leproſy, broke o out among 
the troops which they ſtill kept on foot. „ This 
diſeaſe thinned. their camp, and peopled their þ hoſ- 
pitals. The, number of thoſe whom it deſtroyed 
cannot be aſcertained, with accuracy; but t the un- 
ſeaſonable diſpanding of 20, ooo Auſtrians, and 
the ſubſequent defection of 20,000 Ruſſians, who 
joined the king's army, made, on the whole amount, 
a difference of 60,000 men in favour of his Ma- 
jeſty; an advantage in point of numbers, greater 
than he could have expected from S. three 


pitched battles. c l. ce 0 


91 IE 
Frede 154 The revolution i in the politics of Ruſſia obliged 
—_ the Swedes to make peace. Frederick receiyed a 
with IE, from his ſiſter the queen of Sweden, dictated 
Sweden, „ 
Sane bythe. {nate of Stockholm. It contained propo- 
1702. os of. accommodation, to which his Majeſty, re- 
- Plied, that from regard to his ſiſter, he was will- 
ing to forget the unjuſt proceedings of the Swedes. 
Ibe plenipotentiaries of the two courts, met at 
Hamburgh, and there concluded a treaty, "by 
which the affairs of Pomerania were placed on 0 


their ancient u footing. 
The 


r RE BERT E AH. 
My inte” with Ruff?" 467 adväntageons OCH AP. 


er in otfler reſpects, diſconcerted the kings 
neg va al Will tie Turks and Tartärs, who, 
Auth ed 'to the” ſtability of oriental” politics, 
ot OT how Frederick; after urg- 
ing them for man) years to declare war againſt 
le court of St. Peterſburgh, ſhould now offer His 
— offices to accommodate all differences between 

m a 6d that court. You now deſire us, 
a Fall. to invade the dominions of the Em- 
preſs Queen; but what affurance can we have, 
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Tranſac- 
tions with 
the Turks 
and 


Tartars. 


that in the courſe of a few' months, you may not 


be equally ſolicitous to accommodate our differ- 
ences with that princeſs? Caution requires, that 
we ſhould diſtruſt your overtures, leſt, by embrac- 
ing them too eaſily, we render ourſelves the ſport 
of your fickleneſs.” Frederick anſwered theſe ar- 
guments by facts. At his defire, Peter III. re- 
moved all ground of jealouſy in the Khiart reſ- 
petting the fortreſs St. Anne; and his Imperial 
majeſty alſo made a formal declaration to che Pbrte, 


that ſhould the Sultan invade the territöfies of N 
Maria Thereſa, that princeſs would not receive ahy 


aſſiſtance from Ruſſia. Theſe ineafures made! a 
conſiderable impreſſion both on the Sultan and bn 
the Khan ; and their favourable diſpoſition towards 
Frederick might have ripened i into efe@tiVe*atd, 


when a new revolution in Ruſſia a rephitiged lem 
into aſtoniſhment and diſtruſt. ns ien 


The 
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CHAP. Ide ſame winter which had given Frederick a 

— = powerful and zealous ally, ſtirred up againſt Eng- 
The fami- land a neu) and implacable adverſary. By the 
E A De. famous family compact, the whole Houſe of Bour- 
cember bon, France, Spain, Naples, and Parma, were 

1705 united in the ſtricteſt bonds of intereſt and amity- 
In carrying on the war, their reſpective loſſes and 
gains were to be conſidered as common to them 
all; and Spain was to invade the kingdom of 
Portugal, with which ſhe had no ground of quar- 
rel (except that Portugal was in alliance with Eng- 
land), in order to compenſate, by the conqueſt of 
that territory, for the poſſeſſions which France 
had loſt in America and the Indies. 


ih Alarmed by this formidable confederacy, the 
N 4, miniſters of George III. had recourſe to fruitleſs 
and oca- negotiations; and deceived by the fond hope of 


ſions a 


rupture eſtabliſning a general peace, which could only be 


between 
that court 


and Fre- land, they ſecretly applied to Peter III. promiſing 
8 to enforce whatever terms he might think proper 
to exact from the king of Pruſfia, provided he 
kept his army in the field againſt that prince. 
Peter, whoſe character and views England had 
taken little pains to diſcover, anſwered this pro- 
poſal in'the ſtrain of indignation that would have 
n à Pruſſian patriot, and immediately com- 

| municated 


effected by the moſt vigorous exertions by ſea and 
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municated to Frederick the diſpatches of the Ruſ- CHAT! 
ſian envoy at the court of London, in onder, 10 . 
ſhew that prinae the treachary of bis Engliſ allies-— 
Thus ſhamefully repulſed at St. Peterſhurgh,, the 
Engliſh-miniſtry,next applied to the eourt of Vine 
na; and offered the ſpoils of his Pruſſian majeſty  * 
to: Maria Thereſa, with the ſame liberality that 

they had offered them to the Czar. But unfor- 
tunately for their machinations, prince Kaunitz 

miſtook their drift; and ſuſpecting that their ſole 

aim was to embroil France and Auſtria, replied 

to their overtures with the pride and diſdain of an 
Imperial miniſter, “ that his miſtreſs. was ſuffici- 

ently powerful to maintain her own pretenſions, | 

and would greatly deſcend from her dignity by 
accepting any peace of which England was the 
mediator,” It is almoſt unneceſſary to add, that 
the ſubſidy which had been hitherto. paid o Fre. 
derick by Great Britain, was thenceforth with⸗·- 
dolde } fi} nl ff er linm ip ttofhoduortnyvdi bales 
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Naenlihſtanding what bis/Prufize majeſty Stn His phat” 
the defection and perſidy of his Kagliſh Allies, the campaign 
fortunate xevolution in Ruſſia entitled him to 762. 
form the project of an extenſive and brilliant 
termined to ſend a ſtrong detachment to Coſel in 

1 | Upper 


n 4 
* 
3 4 « 6.8 
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. ara ik fomien, 
Vi of Meravia, and be: ready to aſſiſt the Tartars. u 
ravaging Hungary: n By employing a detachmenö 
wi chat quarter, he would likewiſe cobbge Mr: 
Daun, ho was encamped on the height» of Kun- 
Semdurf. with 7e, oo (beſides 10, oo ich / gar. 
riſoned Schweidnitz, and $8000 jeh guarded 
the gorges of Wartha and Silyerberg); to weaken 
bis great army to ſuch a degree, that the Pruſ- 
ſians would be enabled to turn all his poſts, and 
either to bring him to an engagement, or compel 
him to retreat into Bohemia. Aſter defeating or 
repelling mareſchal Daun, the king might inveſt 
or aſſault Schweidnitz, and having recovered that 
place, and re-eſtabliſhed his affairs in Sileſia, he 
would then be at liberty to re-inforce prince Henry 
in Saxony, and to employ their united ſtrength 
bnregaining _— of Dreſden. net wilgegh 

yas So oil with Leer ls 

Succeſsful owIntthe months 5 . ad; wendy his forces 
1 moved from their reſpective quarters, and with- 
Pruſſians Hut beit moleſted by the enemy, rendezvouſed 
b May and in dhe neighbourhood of Breſlaw. They amount- 
June , ed to 66, ooo ſoldiers. The expected reinforce- 
Fo ment of Ruſſians under Czernichef exceeded 
1 Sb S Deοen ſo that after detaching Mr. Wer-. 
. „ ſwitch twenty, regiments to Coſel, the Pruſſians 
A0 8 . woufd {till remain ſuperior to the enemy. Tbe 
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prinde of Btvern und Mr Mering — ores | 
Mr. Weriter g and Mt. Daun detached / geridrib 

Beck rich great body of ten to protect che from: 
tiers of Hungary did Moravia; a meaſure Which 
tended ao fdofticate the execution of the plan whicli 
his Mhjeſty had formed. As the ſucceſs of the 
Prüſſtan operdtions depended on coneealing their 
duriſt from tile enemy, the king ſtrengthened his 
detuchmentsc of cavalry to ſuch a degree as gave 

them à deeided ſuperiority over the ' Auſtrians: 

The latter were defeated in every encounter, and 

ſo much intimidated by their repeated difaſters; 

that they finally declined to go forth in ſmall par- 

ties for diſcovery, and ſeldom adventured far be- 
yond- their grand guards. The Pruſſians were 
eantoned on both ſides of the Lohe; their head 
quarters at Bettlern. Their advanced bodies of 

cavalry reſembled a line of cireumvallation around 

the Imperial camp at Domanz; the whole army 

could be aſſembled in fix hours; Daun Hhd˖ẽƷ‚ũp 
marches to perform, in order to advance too che 


3 
Lohe; and his camp was yet ſo near to me PTuf. Mor 


The king delved to carry his main deſign into Frederick 
excbutiiny\rill che arrkwal of che Ruflatls'umater ! _ 


joined by 
Re TOR me Oder the z0tli of June, bis Rut. 


ſian auxi- 


and liaries, me- 


ift 
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fians,” that none of omar moan: ali n 
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'CH LAP/ and advanced that day to Liſſa. Frederick had 


CR a 

great pro- 
jet, June 

1762. 


nains between Kunzendorf and Bergendorf. The 


detached Mr. Wied beyond the river Schweidnitz 
under pretence of eſcorting the Ruſſtaus, but 
chiefly with a deſign to turn Mt. Daun's left at 
Pitſchenberg, and gain poſſeſſion of the ſtrong 
poſt at Kunzendorf, in the rear of the enemy. 
The mareſchal, diſcerning this intention, decamp- 
ed in the night, and poſted himſelf on the moun · 


| king followed him cloſely, and reſumed his an · 


tient poſition at Bunzelwitz; and his light troops 


advanced within piſtol-ſhot of the grand guard of 


the Imperialiſts. Mr. Reizenſtein occupied the 
heights of Striegau, and covered Mr. Wied, who 
cantoned his troops in and around that village. 
By a ſeties of well concerted marches and ma- 


nceuvres, Frederick gradually removed the Aul- 


trians from Schweidnitz, and obliged them to 
tranſport their great magazine from Braunau in 
Bohemia, to Sharfeneck in the county of Glatz. 


_ The Coſſacks, who had accompanied Mr. Czerni- 


chef. carried devaſtation and terror to the gates of 


Prague, and if their deſultory fury had not been 


reſtrained by avarice, which made them ſucceſſively 
withdraw in eight days from Bohemia to ſell their 
booty in Poland, Mr. Serbelloni, who command- 
ed the Auſtrians in Saxony, muſt have quitted 


| thatrdlettorate with bes army, in order to put an 


end 


0 EIn II. 


— * — 


end to e ravages of thoſe mercileſs barbay- CHAP. 


rians, who marked their path, i in Bohemia with. © 
lines of fire and blood. The king, meanwbile, 


2 cut off their communication wich Schweid- 


But this deſign, which the aſſiſtance of the 


Re rendered eaſy of execution, became al. 
moſt impracticable through one of thoſe events 


which confound the projects of human wildſom. 4 


* 


4 


* 
* - 
* + <A» 
* . * 
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prepared to diſlodge the Auſtrians from Buckerdſ. 
dorf and Leutmendſdorf, which would have effec- 


Peter III. had 1 mounted the throne of Cafes of 
Rull, when he began to introduce important a new re- 


volution in 


innovations in the internal government of that Ruſſia; 


empire. According to the ſyſtem of Peter I. he 
ſet himſelf to oppoſe the exorbitant pretenſions 


of the clergy, and ventured. to appropriate their ö 


poſſeſſions ; but unfortunately for the ſucceſs of 
this plan, the Ruſſians felt nothing of t that relpe& 


for Peter III. which had been excited by the pub. 


lic, virtues of his illuſtrious predeceſſor, Domi- 
neered by the terrors of ſuperſtition, i they valued 


their prieſts more than their princes; and the 


prieſts domineered by the paſſion which uſually 
enſſaves their order, valued their revenues more 


than the opinions which they taught, To. this 


cauſe of diſguſt, Peter added the imprudence of i in- 
troducing too haſtily the rigours of German dif- 


cipline 
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reign. Wy dba with theſs 7 15807045 wy 
ſures (ſalutary indeed in their inch, but hig 
im. wana] ty unſeaſonable at that juncture), Peter determi 

5 the 1 — ed 10 make war againſt Denmark, the . 

7 foe e of his anceſtors the dukes of Holſtein, but 

With whom the Ruſhans had not any cauſe of 

nh, Theſe grievances laid the foundation for 

2 conſpiracy againſt his life, which threatened 

bee 4 bim for ſeveral months, before it t finally over- 


which * "y Pruffian Majeſty, moved by friendſhip and 
orgs gratitude towards this amiable but ill-adviſed 


5 


vours to 8 ventured, in the moſt delicate manner, to 
* warn ] him © of his danger. Peter anſwered his let- 


ter in in the following terms: * My glory requires 


that 1. ſhould puniſh the Danes for the 1 * 
i which kt hey | have done myſelf and my anceſtors. 


With regard to my perſonal ſafety, there is not 


Ne 1 


NY; reaſon to be al alarmed. The ſoldiers call me 
4515 father, and fay that they like better to be 
rned by. : a man than by a woman. 1 walk 

1 4 of Peterſburg « on foot, and alone : 1 do 
_ good t to all my ſubjects, truſt in God, and fear 


nothing,” 


3 
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again to mentio ns a ful abject which - 5 9 bal er 

wh ER 60 ſecurity precipitated the meaſures & Peter 2 
e N R 05 
moſt need the affiltance of his new allies,” Me. a 


Caernichef can C ne to tell him that Peter III. had las command | 


derhroned'by his ſpouſe, and that he himfelf had fs 1 Gut 
en ordered to withdraw his troops from” the "i _ 
Pruffian army, and to retire towards Poland. . e 
The news from Pruſſia and Pomerania Won con. 
reh thoſe. events in 2 manner the mo 93 9 


P arg * it * 
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ing: The Empreſs Catherine had ſeized . le 
Gi 
dom of Pruſſia, and appro riated its ore SA. 
approp 
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edit appeared in which Fre erick was treated _.,.,... 
2 fot 8 to mia of Ki 1 
5 the hereditary and irreconci ab ee ul- 


ö n Aide 
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az and orders had been ſent to t 
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2 the frontiers, to hold t em ves in. rea cls 
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for recommencing hoſtilities again that Pri Peiner. 


Theſe violent ſteps had been taken by Ei atine, 
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on a ſuppoſition that his Pruflian maje 0 ing 
of Pete 1 19 00 d 
appriſed of the detention of Peter III. 7 — com- 
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pel Czernichef 17989455 in favour of of that unfor- 
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o As " Sie bis or difarm the forces which he com- 
le. But Frederick, instead of embracing 

any Tuch r meaſures, made” not the ſmalleſt oppo- 

fi tion to Ciernichef's departure; "the only fayour 

that he aſked was to defer it three days, to which 
"my that general PE conſented. 9 


Prove. | ©. "Thiele three "92k were e precious. The Auſtrian 
N geverals were ſtill unacquainted with the revotu- 
addreſs in tion In, Ruſſia. His Majeſty therefore availed 
_ himſelf of che relpecl inſpired by the allies, who 
of the were ready to become his enemies, for turning 
for reco-" Mr. D aun's camp, and for obliging him to retire 
— from Dilmanſdorf to Waſten Walterſdorf on the 
Silcha, Eule. This operation paved the way for the ſiege 
o_ bode, Schweidnitz; and it is worthy of obſervation, 
that the ſame day on which the Auſtrians remove 
ed from the, neighbourhood of that place, the 
Ruthans, whoſe continuance with the king had 
no ſmall influence in occaſioning their retreat, 
retired themſelyes towards the Poliſh frontiers. 
An army of twenty-four battalions and thirty ſqua- 
drons, deſtined for carrying on the ſiege of Sch- 
weidnitz, aſſembled at the foot of the mountains 
of Kunzendorf. To cover the ſiege, the king 
till needed a powerful reinforcement; he there- 
fore recalled the detachments from Upper Sileſia 


and Morayia, which could not be employed there 
l or 
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or in Hungary with much effect, becauſe the ſad, N 


den Teyolutions in Ruſſia had ſo much perplexed 
the ignorance of the Tartars; that no afliſtanice 
was to he expected from them in making a diver- 


ſion on that ſide. Having defeated Mr. Daun's 


attempts for ſuccouring Schweidnitz, and obliged 
him by the judicious diſpoſition of the Pruſſian 
poſts to remain inactive at Scharfenec, his Majeſ- 


. 


, 
' 5 


ty fat down before that ſtrong city the 2oth Sep- 8700 


tember. Mr. Guaſco the governor ſoon craved 


leave to capitulate, which the king refuſed, be- 


cauſe the preceding year Mr. Laudohn had ſaid 


in a letter reſpecting the exchange of priſoners, that 


the Empreſs Queen thought herſelf diſpenſed from 
fulfilling any engagement with the king of Pruf- 


ſia. Frederick, beſides, was unwilling to allo ;. 
10,000 men to eſcape from a place which he was 


fure of taking ſoon, becauſe their proviſions had 


already become ſcarce, and moſt of their batteries 
were diſmounted, A bomb, which blew up a 
powder magazine in the fort of Jauernick, haſten- 


ed the ſurrender of Schweidnitz. The garriſon 


was ſent into Pruſſia; the prince of Bevern was 
entruſted with the command in Sileſia; and the 


king, having thus recovered that valuable pro- 


vince, prepared to march into Saxony, in ag 
to co. operate wü his brother mo Ne 


517 bn 


\ Before 


* VIEW n REIGN 
2.0 Reſore his Majeſty's arcival in that loftorate,: 
77 55 fortune of the campaign was already decided. 
ce Henry, by a ſingular and happy mixture 
Henry's "vſ;puadence.avd.daldnck, had generally prevailed 
8 . over the ſuperior numbers of the. Auſtrians and 
1 trodps of the Circles, reſpectiyely commanded by. 
My, Serbelloni and the prince of Stolberg. The 
former was recalled with diſgrace; and Mr. Had- 
: dick ſucceeded to the command with no better 
fortune, ſince, ſoon after his appointment, 1 
allies were defeated in the battle of Freyberg, the 
29th of October, with the loſs of 8000 men, and. 
ho dahin was ee to retreat. 


* 


Freds 8 Not fatisfied with recovering | bis e A, in 


* 


— Saxony. and Sileſia, the king, who. had by this 


intimi- time arrived at Meiſſen, and who knew, that the! 
dates all 


his ene- beſt expedient for procuring an honourable peace, 
nies. l ae proſecute the war with undiminiſhed vi- 
put þ gour, ſent detachments to ravage the frontiers of 
— Bohemia. Other detachments invaded the terri- 
toties of the empire, took Bamberg, threatened 

Kt oy rene and ſpread terror to the gates of 
\.Rariſbon... "The diet was diſturbed in its delibera- 
Wa 34 ſeyeral deputies fled; the electors of Mentz | 
A , as well as the biſnops of Bam- 
hn and W N Fee * and 9 
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ed v0 withdraw their troops Kaen army of the © Ap 
Cireleo#b. bs 3 Ams 5s Jg 2vunot 2 V; 
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During dete hol ard buccal operates Sp. . 
the Pruſſami q their allies alſo were ſucceſsfull Ad Pte 
the Upper Rhine and in che Lower /Sakohy; the "PÞ3.. .. 


bravery . and fill: of prince Ferdinand had — 
urhpheddvebthe mareſchals Soubiſe and D Etreesg d 


who, inſtead of conquering the electorate of Hal D' Etrees. 


naver, were driven from the landgraviate of Heſſe. 

But Frederick had little reaſon to rejoice” at the 
proſperity of his | Engliſh! confederates, who, in 

their negotiations carrying forward for peace, II 
totally abandoned all concern for his intereſt, that 
they- conſented to allow the French to retain poſ- wth 

ſeffion/ of tlie dutchy of Cleves and the ne able 


ee „Sen 1 
ee preliminaries of peace were ſigned at Paris Auguſtus 
III. king 


between France and England, the 3d Noveniher of Poland 
15762; and the Pruſſian troops had ſcarcely hegt ſends to 
to enter into their cantonments; when Mr. Fritſeh; mon for 
who; was counſellor to the king of Poland, arrived _ 
at Meiffen, Frederick's head quarters. As' Fritlelt a * * 


poſſeſſed lands in that neighbourhood, his arrival © 
did mt excite-much-attention.” Having obtained 
an audience of his Majeſty; he began to expatiate 
on the advantages of peace and the inconveniences 
X 5 
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* of war; and, after, exhauſting: theſe, common-to». 


Coane 
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pics, expreſſed his happineſs in thinking chat the 
Proſpect of peace was not very remote z and that 


be himſelf had been intruſted with a very: impor- 
tant commiſſion; which he only delayed to ex: 


plain, until he was fure that it would he favours 


ably received. Frederick replied, that it depend - 


ed not on himſelf to terminate the troubles of 
Germany, but on thoſe who firſt excited, and 
who had hitherto fomented them; and whoſe im; 
placable animoſity feemed to ſtrengthen by reſiſ- 
tance, and harden by oppoſition. Mr. Fritſch 
then preſented to the king a letter from Auguſtus 
III. fignifying his fincere deſire of peace, and his 
zealous endeavours to promote it. He had 
founded the intentions of the Empreſs Queen, and 
found her favourably diſpoſed to that ;meaſere. 
The concurrence of his Pruſſian Majeſty, there: 
fore, was alone wanting to conclude. the ſalutary 
work Mind they had ſo much at heart.“ 

[16 Een Duel 
1 . this letter, Frederick- RI 
that as it was uſual for powers at war to negotiate 
peace at the ſame time with their allies, he could 
hardly believe that her Imperial Majeſty was fins 


ceré. Yet, that he might never have any reaſon 


for ſelfceproach, be was willing to prevent the 
renewal of hoſtilities, 1 deſiſting from his quit 


9 . demands 


— > 
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ravages committed in his dbminions, provided 
that his enemies agreed to follow this example df 
moderation; but that he was firmly determined 
not to loſe; by à ſtroke of the pen, what he hat ' 
hitherto defended by the ſword, and what he was 
ſtil able to defend more vigorouſly than ever. 
To convince Frederick of the ſincerity of the Em- 
preſs, Mr. Fritſch acquainted his Majeſty with à 
piece of intelligence that had been communicated 
to Auguſtus III. by Mr. Saul, a Saxon agent at 
the court of Vienna. That agent, it was ſaid, 

had been affured by prince Kaunitz, that the Em- 
preſs was ſo deſirous of terminating the war, that 
ſhe had already applied to Frederick for that pur- 
poſe, through the mediation of the courts' both 
of France and England ; and had been juſtified 
in re· commencing hoſtilities by his refufal, On 
both occaſions, to liſten to any reaſonable terims 
of accommodation. Theſe aſſertions were totally 
falſe; and although the king could not have any 
confidence in a negotiation begun by a lie, the 


ſituation of affairs inclined him to believe what 


the prepoſterous conduct of his enemies weuld 
have made him reject with ſcorn; The ternbr of 
the: princes/ of the empire, the defection of the 
Swedes and Ruſſians, an hundred thouſand Turks, 
. covered | the frontiers of Hungary theſe 

sah X 2 were 
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demands of indettinification” for the cruelties and Cf * 5 
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c 1 Ar. were arguments fitted to inſpire Maria Thereſa 
„ with the deſire of peace. The, ATP ſtate, of 


* her dominions ſuggeſted motives conſpiring tothe 


— , , . > = - — = 
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il ſame end, and not leſs cogent. The diſco . 
* ment produced by the diſaſters of. the laſt, ce 
paign; the difficulty of raiſing money for the — 
pence of the war, miſunderſtandings between her 
generals, diſguſts among her miniſters, the det 
clining health of the emperor, diſſenſions in his 
family, and perhaps this problem, whether, after 
failing to cruſh the king of Pruſſia, with the 
aſſiſtance of a numerous confederacy, ſhe was like - 
ly to accompliſh that undertaking. when deſerted 
by all her allies. The city of Dreſden was ill pro- 
vided ; the magazines of Bohemia were empty; 
in the enſuing campaign, Dreſden would; proba» 
bly be taken, and Bohemia would probably be. 
rendered the theatre of war. Theſe conſidera» 
tions having convinced his Pruſſian Majeſty, that 
in their application for peace his enemies were 
ſincere, he diſpatched Mr, Fritſch with a favoura- 
ple anſwer ; ; and patiently waiting the event of 
this ; negotiation, departed from Meiſſen to viſit 
the contn of troops, which he had eſtabliſhed 
along the frontiers of Bohemia and the Empire; 
and then returned towards Leipſic, where he took. 
up his winter quarters. 
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His Ma jeſty had Abt Rs many y days in ex 47 
that city, When Mr. Fritſch returned h the ws >, 
anfwer of the court of Vienna, couched im the eg 
enigmatica af obſcurity and emphatic haugh htineſs 3 
of Prince K unitz, but copiouſly explained by 2 of the 
long letter of count Flemming, the Saxon min- Eben. 
ſter at the Tinperial court. On the 1ſt of Decem-bourg i in 
ber a Congreſs was held at Hubertſbourg i in Saxo. — 
ny, for letting the terms of peace; and with a og 4 
view to maintain perfect equality between the con- 

tracting powers, that town was declared neutral, 
together with its dependent diſtrict. Mr. Collen- 

bach aQed as Auſtrian plenipotentiary ; and the 

learned and virtuous count Herzberg repreſented 

the king of Pruſſia. © The former condeſcended i to, 

make the firſt propoſals in the name of the E m. 

preſs! Queen; and as many of his clauſes” were 
extremely captious, Frederick, who always di- 


rected the proceedings of his miniſters, enjo joyec Jan 


41 1 


opportunity of proving that His addreſs in nego- 
tiation equalled his abilities in war. "Ah en ent. 
e9Wi ith alc 


happened which much facilitated his Tuccels, 
From motives of c«conomy, the Britiſh miniſters 
diſbanded a body of 3060 light troops, who had 
ſerved under prince Ferdinand of Brunfo wick. 
Frederick took theſe men into his pay, reinforced 
them with Bauer's dragoons, and Brunſwick vö- 
lunteers; and the whole detachment, exceeding 
5009 
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b ſoldiers, had orders to 
kibntiers of tlie dutchy of — by er 
A an agitation as violent as it Was extenſive. 
The French trembled for Tanga and Brabant ; 
the Auſtrians ſent” r0,000 men to the banks of 


EEE ep hiur; the council of Hanover; Wh⁰Knͤĩ 
the Uiſguſts between Frederick and George II. 
urge fulpected that the former prince meant to invade 


their electorate; and the court of Englands ſup- 
poling that the Pruſſians intended to ſeize” Munf- 
ter, doubled the garriſon of that city, and/prohi- 
bited, under ſevere penalties, the ſubjects of his 
Pruſſian Majeſty from entering within its walls. 
By means of the duke of N ivernois, the French 
negotiated with England a treaty of neutrality for 
Flanders; and in return for the guarantee of their 
Walt in that country, promiſed to reſign the 


| places belonging to his Pruſſian Majeſty, which 


had been conquered from his allies. ' Thus the 
movement of a ſmall body of troops, by which 


Haber meant only to ſurpriſe the garriſon of 
Well, Aiffafed' a general alarm through Europe, 
ad fate the ſpeedy concluſion of an' advanta- 


gebus and honourable peace. An amneſty of paſt 
kbſtilities, the renewal of the treaty of Weſtpha- 
la, anda complete reſtitution of all the places and 
priſoners taken during the war, formed the broad 
and ſolid baſis of the peacg of Hubertſbourg; by 

which 
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which, the king of Poland was the greateſt gai- "Ig 
ner, ſince he thereby, recovered. poſſeſſion. of, his 
electorate of Saxony. 61,446 Hung m5 lng 

; 1nsds14 bag ahnt 454 bali do ant 4 at" 
+» Thus: ended the ſeptennial war, which had caſt Cauſes of 
Pruſſia x$0,999 men 31 Auſtria and Ruſſia angqual, Fee. 
France and Eugland reſpedtively, ac till gypatgrs aut in thi 
number. In this lang and unequal confli&s;Prub warte. 
ſia had . xeſiſted the three great military -er — 
Europe, France, Auſtria, and Ruſſia, reinfgrced 
by the troops of the Circles, of Saxony, and of 
Sweden. The ſucceſs of this ſeemingly imprac- 
ticable undertaking, in which had Frederick fail- 
ed, his name would have been numbered wich the 
wildeſt names in Romance, was facilitated by the 
following circumſtances; the timid and intereſted 
ſpared their own troops, diſguſted, their allies,] 
continually expoſing them to enterpriſes, of Gif 
culty and poſts of danger; the ſeaſonable fergie 
af the Empreſs Elizabeth, which converted. Bf 
lia from an implacable enemy into an, uſeful auxz- 
liaty ; the patriotic zeal. of the Pruflian, ſubjects, 
and the diciplined bravery. ot the Pruſſan tngpps.; 
above all, the king's incomparable. condud and 
invincible . courage, his cool ar and 
ardent execution. „ain iu 38 e 
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CH ap, inTowandsidefraying the expences' ofthis mmemo- 
V/ rable var, Frederic derivet only ſobr (millions 

8 of crowns annually, from provinces cbnquered-or 
u exhauſted by the firſt invaſions of his multiplied 
| "os enemies. The yearly ſubſidies granted hin by 
Fglond, originally four millions of crowns} weie 
Vi 1 5 aſterwards doubled. The contributions raiſed on 
lte Saxony exceeded ſix millions; and theſe expedi- 
ents for raiſing money, which his Majeſtyi declares 
highly repugnant to his ſentiments and extremely 
derogatory to his honour, were followed by others 

ſtill more blamable; and which nothing but “ the 
great law of faving the ſtate, à law which in his 

opinion filenced every other, could have perfuad- 

ed him to adopt. His mint was let in farm with 
permiſſion to/diminiſh the value of the ſpecie by 

one half. This contrivance produced ſeven mil- 
lions of crowns; at the ſame time that all pen- 

ſibns and emoluments ariſing from the civil liſt, 

were diverted from their ordinary purptſe, and 
employed as a military fund. The aggregate of 

theſe ſums, amounting to about four millions 
ſterling of bad ſpecie, ſuſſiced, under Fredetick's 
minagement, for defending the Pruſfan monarchy 
eee confederacy ever form- 
8 ene 5100 M eie rant 4 
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At the tonclufon of the war; that provident HA 
prince had cone year's revenue in is. treafury. 3 
Auſtria had borrowed 100,000,/000/'0f- crowns: His dit. 
England: wäd half ruined by its victories ; and —_— 
France) im which the pilfering arts of thefinans ſpeedily: ' 
cier/ have cafſitmed-the-pomp of ſcience, ſtopped f. 1, 
payment of ohe intereſt of its enormous debts, and ee . 
even uc 
Prolonged fon the term of ten years its oppreflive ceflive 
and arbittary taxes. Upon the firſt ceſſation of . 
hoſtilities, the reſerved wealth of his Prafhan Ma. 
jeſty was moſt ſeaſonably employed in healing the 
wounds of the ſtate. Corn, horſes, and the in. 
ſtruments of agriculture,” were diſtributed among 
his diſtreſſed peaſants. Beſides theſe well. choſen 
donatives, which extended to all univerfally, Si- 
leſia received in money 3, ooo, oo of crowns, 
Pomerania 1,400, ooo, Pruffia 800, o, Bran. 
denburgh 700,000 ; and the dutchy of Cleves 
1co0;0000;' In the remaining provinces of uthe 
monarchy, the taxes were lowered by otie half. 
'Theſe liberal and well. timed encouragementzi re. 
vived the ſpirits of his Majeſty's: ſubje&s pland | 
being accompanied by ſome peculiar circuniltafi- 
ces, which ſhall be explained in the following 
chapter, excited ſuch vigorous exertions of pro- 
ductive induſtry, that the calamities of ſeveniſue- -. - 
ceſſive campaigns were completely repaired, and 
even ſpeedily forgotten. 


C HAP. 
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Daomeflic improvements from 1763 4770+; Deail 

ꝙ tbe king of Paland, and ars gf that country. 
© 1 Politics. of Ruſſia. State of Hurape: altern 
negotiation. Convention beteten Fruſſia and Ruſ- 
iſia for ſupporting the, Poliſh diſſidentt. Hrede- 

c rici's interview, with the Emperor, Foſephr ii, War 
"between the Turks and Ruſſians. . The, treaty, of 
partition, to which Frederick's dexterity makes 
Aizeria accede, | Revolution in Sweden.  : Frede- 

- rick, prevents a war between that country and 
Denmark. State of 'the latter, kingdoms): The 
© 1 diviſion of Poland, Peace concluded betꝛuran the 

| Turks and Ruſſians. Settlement Poland. Ine 
eee, made 155 Frederick in his ne acgui- 
ene. | | 4157010]. 292603 
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Kay modern hiſtory, Frederick had often experienced 
Frederick chat boldneſs is the greateſt prudence; and during 


diſchar e wat 
the — the long peace which followed, his government 


debts, igzüſtratetl à truth not leſs important; that; in nati- 


and im- 


proves his gg] concerns, generoſity is the beſt œcõBñ˖ my. 


revenues, 


1763 and In the firſt year of peace, the bad money was re- 
1764. coined; the national ereditors' were ſatisfiod; 


thirty thouſand ſoldiers were reſtored to agrieul- 
* ture; 


ture; induſtry was revived ; and the revenue was HAP. 
again rendergdproduftive, by quaploying French» VL | 
men in that department. But Frederick, while 
he zwailed VWiinfelf of their experience, effeRually 
prevented'\their\tyranny. The public - reſources 
continued ſubject to his on adminiſtration,” and 
were not let in farm, which is the practice in 
France; and of all practices the moſt oppreſſive, 
as financiers in that kingdom are of all men the 
mol odious. TIN 2 \vy ; | 1 0 eee 
With an ee income, * great prince — | 
continued to live with the ſimplicity of a private — 
gentleman. The money raiſed from the Public cg altes 
was employed to enrich or adorn the community z 2 U W 
to rebuild ruined towns, to.improve walte lands, NY: I 
| 
| 


to ſettle new colonies, to introduce new manufac- 
tures, to interſe& his dominions by navigable 
canals, wherever that was practicable, and 


eularly by cutting the great canal of Bromher 
which joins the Viltula to the Oder, Fer hh 
ſalutary purpoſes, Frederick continued annually .ag 
diſburſe the ſum of near 400,099 — "7" FE 
Within ten years after the peace of Hubertibourg, 2 R 
he had introduced two hundred and. fixty-four - -- -. 
new manufactures; and diſdaining the prejudices ' 
entertained by the Germans againſt paper-money, rl 
he advanced go, oo crowns, to eſtabliſh a bank 


at 


TAHD 
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CHAP; at Berlin, which! anſwered the double purpoſe 
* of circulation and depoſit. Formerly, the pro- 
perty of minors had been entruſted to the courts 

of juſtice, which” obliged them to pay one per 
deen for taking care of their property; but the 
bank, on the contrary, allowed them three per cem. 
Intereſt; by which means they 1 ann pd 
2 — ein) 7 beer (9009 BROW 
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_ - During the a courſe of an unequal warfare, 
oy who the patriotic zeal of the Pruſſians had reſiſted 


. — domination with the nag Precious ob- 


rn 


publie*,” which bad ten cht mot in the de and cauſe, 
ſhould allo be particularly remunerated. To te- 
würd their exemplary fidelity, Landſhut received 
200, 000 crowns; Striegau ; 40,000 ; Hall 4 40,000; a 
Croſſen 24, 000; Halberſtadt 49,000 3 Minden 
26,0603 Bie theld 15, 00; and the villages of 
Hohenſtein 13, 00 crowns. By theſe liberal en- 
coaragements, and his unexampled attention to 
- af object which we proceed next to explain, Fre- 
derick's enlightened policy repaired i in a few years 
evils finvilart6 thoſe which the ambition of Charles | 
XIn and Lewis XIV. occaſioned to their reſpec.” 
ur kingdoms, and which, as no Frederick has 
Aso: 2 
hs yet 
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yet ariſen. in, thoſe countries, both: Daene 
Sweden ſtill feel and mne bits 0 inline 10 VI. 


2nd Ih or þattunt fig. fond Dei MOHααν i W139 
Though his Majeſty. well knew: that productive His en- 


induſtry; forms the wealth of a country, he was pri 


far from imagining thoſe trades always the beſt;/f ee 
which produce the moſt money. It was not e 
work done, but the advantage, which, in doing 
it, reſulted to the body and mind of the workman, 
that chiefly engroſſed his attention. In this ref. 
pect, he perceived; that great differences obtained 
in populouſneſs and proſperity, according to the 
various employments of agriculture and manufac- | 
tures; and that even in agriculture, greater exer- 
tions and purer manners might be expected from 
men who cultivate corn, than from thoſe who cul- 
tivate the vine; and that in manufactures, the 
hardy workmen in wood and metal ſupplied very 
different citizens and very different ſoldiers, from 
thoſe furniſhed by the mechanical operations of 
ſedentary drudgery. In the modern ſyſtems of pgli+! 
tical economy, the ſnort - ſightedneſs of avarce 
regards nothing but the labour effected; and whe-; 
ther it be eſſected by machines, or by men little 
better than machines, appears a matter of ſmall 
moment. But Frederick having provided amply: 
for the ſubſiſtence and defence of his ſubjects, 
thought 
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 caap:thooght he had yet done nothing for their happi- 
nem, unleſs he improved their phyfical amid moral 
{> . (ate, procured them rational enjoyments, trained 
mem to virtuous habits, and directed them to wies' 
ful and honourable purſuits. His ſucceſsful atten- 
tion to thoſe important concerns, an attention un- 
exampled in modern times, we ſhall hade occaſion” 
fully to explain, in analyſing that complicated 
ſyſtem of national proſperity, which was not com- 
pletely eſtabliſhed in his kingdom, till towards the 
Era of his demiſe; conſining ourſelves at preſent 
to his rural ceconomy and his army, objects which 
attaĩned the utmoſt perfection of which they are 
ſuſceptible, in the period which elapſed between 
tte peace of Hubertſbourg and the partition of 
4p 5 n of 7 ib 1 dE SA: 
Improre- e n EY conquerors: aha Gill 
= 1. Zer$of Europe, Frederick borrowed from neigh - 
ture,  bouring nations the inſtitutions in which they refs, 
_” pectively excelled. In rural ceconomy, England, 
of;courſe, formed his principal model; and when 
he divided the extenſive commons in Pruſſia and 
Pomerania, he thought that a German prince who 
fallowed the example of a Britiſh:, parliament, 
could not be accuſed of deſpotiſm. Yet this-acs 
cufation was made and repeated, until the benefits 
of his regulations began to be ſenſibly felt by 
thoſe. who had molt loudly condemned them. In 


Sileſia, 
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Silefia, the nobles having gradually purchaſeth the c HAP. 
lands of theĩt vaſſals, many peaſants left their coun- VI. 
try, and thoſe who remained, felt hut little attach - New aic. | 
ment to a province-in which they enjoyed not any or hade 
property. Alarmed by this circumſtance, Frede; property. 
rick aſſembled the nobles, explained to them their 
true intereſt, and convinced them that lands are 
valuable in proportion to the labour of thoſe who 
cultivate them, and the wealth of thoſe who con- 
ſume their fruits. The Sileſian nobles yielded to 
his arguments and authority; the peaſants were 
re-eſtabliſhed in their hereditary poſſeſſions; and 
in return for their readineſs in conſenting to this 
meaſure, which greatly benefited Sileſia, Frede- 
rick advanced 300,000 crowns towards defraying Pays the 
the debts of the nobility, which had been con- en i 
tracted before and during the war; and the courts 
of juſtice allowed them a reſpite of two years 
from the importunity of their creditors. | But this 
laſt meaſure being found by experience totally 
ſubverſive of their credit, Frederick  afſembled® 
the whole order of nobles, who" engaged their 
united ſecurity for the payment of theſe debts, 
amounting to twenty-five millions of crowns. As 
ſpecie was wanting to liquidate this vaſt ſum, his 
Majeſty created twenty millions of paper money; 
and having paid in ſpecie, from his private treaſury, 
ſuch nen as vw woke We thus ſavedd 
al 199! DIRNISPNO!: v7 tour! 
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© 5 x P. hundred families v diſtindtinn frouilignaamiuy 
. M. and ändigenbe. In Pomerania; and themerrmanch - 
bf Rrandenburgh, the ſame difſceraingy geacrofity 
produced the ſame ſalutary, eſfe c Tenrards M- 
Auidating the debts of the nobles in thaſę provintes; 
Frederick advanced fave hundret thoufantorownsz 
and beſtowed an equal ſum towards enabling them 

__»»"! toiniprovetheir, anc the beſt advuntage. 

© SSI. 17353. 21007 e Sg 43214014 tioaHs N 163 1 
= Alt Was not in 1 great operations Arne that 
—.— Frederick diſtinguiſhed his vigilance,,, A prince, 
1 he obſeryes, ought to reſemble the lance of Achilles; 
which, cured. the wounds that it inflicted; and the 
loſſes, Which the, war had occaſioned, whether 
gteat or ſmall, he, thought it his duty to xepair-. 

Amidſt the calamities of ſeven ſucceſſive am- 
paigns, the foreſts had been ruined by the. depre · 
datipns of the enemy, and ſometimes, by, the; ray 
pacity; of; the foreſters, who, in concert, with infe- 
zior;{glbcers,, of the revenue, cut down and ſold. 
ih trees for their own, profit. To remedy this 
evil, peculiarly alarming in northern countries, 
where the cheapneſs of fuel is eſſentially requiſite 
to/pational proſperity, Frederick iſſued ſtrict and 
eſſectual orders, which he took care ſhould be 
{erypulouſly executed. A duty likewiſe, was im- 
poled on all foreign timber that, floated, down he 
HIRE: andthe Oger, by,which means the Pruſſians 


das Y obtained 
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obtained this article at an eaſy price from Poland, ange 
Bohemia, and Saxony; and;*while they allowed 
their on woods time to grow, not only ſupplied wo 
themſelves abundantly for immediate uſe, but 
ſold great quantities of timber to the nen 
cities both on the Baltic: 1 on the ocean. 


10 of OudsNns 2018. 1 (1440 bus 
In the eee FR king poſſeſſed New 

in demeſne, almoſt a third part of his whole terri- 2 

tory. The moſt valuable portion of the revenues ce ons: 

atoſe from the rents of theſe royal lands, termed 

bailiwicks; which his Majeſty began to divide 

into ſmall hereditary farms, as more conducive to 

the ſtrength of his kingdom, and the happineſs of 

his ſubjects; and while he thus improved the diſ- 

ttibution of his domains, he was equally attentive 

to improve the ſoil. Brandenburgh abounded 

with fandy hillocks, unmixed with loam, deſtitute 

of moiſture, and long condemned to invintible 

barrenneſs. An Engliſh farmer undertook to 

cultivate this ſeemingly ungrateful ſubject. His 

firſt experiments were made with the crowin lands. 

He planted them with turnips, which being allo w- 

ed to rot on the ground, furniſhed a vegetable 

mould ſufficient for the nouriſhment of trefoil, 

lucerne, and other kinds of graſs, till then unknown 

in Germany. The unexpected ſucceſs of his un- 

dertaking rendered the ſame practice univerfal; 

Dead 14 and 
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QH AP, and che quantity of, cattle was thus augmented by 
— | — at leaſt, on amel EN ne Pons 


Recruits 
his army. 


enmigt 901 0570 Won 49 510158 © © etlist 
Iheſe ee cuil not engtoſs Fre- 
derick's capacious mind, in which af che army, 
that engine of defence, and inſtrument of glory, 
ſtill occupied its due place. Seventeen pitched 


battles, and almoſt as many encounters equally 
bloody; three cities beſieged, and five defended; 


1500 officers killed in battle; the hoſpitals crow d- 
ed with the ſick and wounded. had reduced the 
regiments of infantry to about an hundred men 
in each regiment. The great deſtruction of offt- 
cers obliged his Majeſty to be leſs delicate than 
uſual in their appointment; and many perſons of 
ignoble extraction were honoured with commiſſi- 
ons. But of this meaſure the king ſoondiſcovered 
the inconvenience; * for though diſtinguiſned 
abilities: (he obſerves) obliterate the diſtinctions 
of rank, and illuſtrious genius towers above the 
*exaltation of princes, yet, in general, men of noble 
birth are more univerſally governed by the princi- 
ple of honour, and therefore better officers,” be- 


cauſe, if they loſe their honour, they loſe their all, 
and would no longer find a refuge even in the 


family-manſion; whereas the ſon of a tradeſman, 
after OY the N of his ber 
a de 


OF FREDERICK H. TY 
the contempt of his equals, returns without lofs, and d R AP, 
almoſt without diſgrace, to the profeſſion of his 
father.“ Before the year 1770, the regiments 
deſtined for field ſervice were puriſied fromtheſe 
plebeian officers, who either retired on penſions, 
ant went n garriſons. Mun gf 

9 1951 0 ii 

i pd ah and e in he His trea- 
movements of men who might be ſoon called to — any 
act together, the different battalions, | as well as 
ſquadrons, were grouped under general inſpecti- 
ons; and all of them were regularly aſſembled in 
the ſpring and autumn, to be harmonized to thoſe 
great manoeuvres which decide the fortune of 
battles. Rules alone cannot create genius; but 
they may prevent dangerous errors. For this 
latter putpoſe, his Majeſty compoſed a treatiſe of 
tactics, compriſing in a narrow compaſs the pre- 
cepts of offenſive and defenſive war. Manuſoript 
copies of this treatiſe were depoſited with the in- 
ſpectors, and by them communicated, under the 
ſeal of ſecreſy, to the commanders of regiments 
and ſquadrons; and the air of myſtery with which 
this valuable little work, which explains with-great 
perſpicuity the principal diſpoſitions relative to 
local circumſtances, circulated from one hand to 
another, awakened curioſity for its contents, and 
ſtrongly impreſſed them on the mind. 
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of his : crowns. Theſe fortreſſes, as well as che city of 


military Magdebourgh, were ſtored with fmall arms and- 


ſtrength. 
artillery, and provided with magazines of corn, 


ſuſficient to maintain for a year two armies, each 
of o, ooo men. When a war appeared inevita- 
ble, theſe armies were afterwards augmented to 
299,900 combatants; a number great indeed: 
but the Pruſſian ſoldiers were citizens; they cul- 
tirated the ground, they married wives, they reared 


children; and, attached by the moſt endearing 


ties to their reſpective diſtricts, fought for their 
own homes as well as for the greatneſs of their 
monarch: And this vaſt military eſtabliſhment, 
expenſive as it was, ſeemed neceſſary to Frederick 
in the actual ſtate of Europe, both for defending 
his dominions, and for enabling him to profit, of 
the firſt opportunity to extend them. | 
—_— 7 This opportunity ſoon occurred. On the 4th of 
of Poland, October 1753, died Auguſtus III. king of Poland. 


1 His ſon, who thus became elector of Saxony, ſoon 


kingdom, followed his father to the tomb; and the grandſon 
of Auguſtus, who now ſucceeded to his hereditary 
dominions, was ſtill a minor, and could not form 
any pretenſion to his elective kingdom of Poland. 
The 


1703. 


CHAP: . In the courſe of eight years, the fortified places 
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The character of the Poles, and the unſettled na- 99 
ture of their government, had long rendered their —— 
fertile country a tempting prize to the ambition' be. ol 
their neighbours ; but Pruſſia was weak; Rüffia 
was barbarous; and the Houſe of Auſtria was al- 19 65 
moſt conſtäntiy involved in war with the Turks 
on one fide,” ot the French on the other. The 
condition of neighbouring ſtates had improved; 
that of the Poles ſeemed continually to degenerate; 
Wedded to their old feudal ariſtocracy, the nobles 
were ſtill hoſtile to their prince, and ſtill implacable 
enemies to each other, agreeing in no one parti- 
cular but that of univerſally treating their peafaiits 
rather like beaſts than men. Barbarous laws 
were irregularly executed ; government enjoyed 
ſcarcely any degree of coercive authority; and 
the character of the nation, if ſuch caßrietbür in. 
conſiſtency can be called character, was vain, fft- 
volous, voluptuous; a mixture of profiigney a 
ſuperſtition; immoderately rapacious and Extrx. 
vagantly prodigal, Amidſt diſordered ſcenes of 
vice and folly, the croſier and the diſtaff could not 2d! 
fail to be buſy. Prieſts caballed, women intrigued > > ana 1 
the peaſants believed and trembled, the nobles © oa : 
rioted and quarrelled; and the tumultuoys +0 tor! 
of the Poles, which ſhook the conimunity | with 
inceſſant ſtorms, threatened to rend 1 it in pieces at 
the election of every new king. 0 


In 
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en. AP. "Fn this election, the neighbouring powers, and 


Politics 
of the 


State of 
Europe, 


1764. 


patticularly Ruffia, which, ſince the downfab of 
Sweden, affected to hold the balance of the North, 
ebntinvally interfered; and the Empreſs Catha- 


rine, whoſe ambition yielded to that of none of 


her predeceſſors, and who is diſtinguiſhed above 
all princeſſes for the extraordinary meaſure of het 
royal and female gratitude, reſolved to ſet a Piaſt 


on the Poliſh throne, and determined, that the 
Piaſt, ſo honourably diſtinguiſhed, ſhould be her 


favourite Poniatowſky. In order to inſure the ſue- 
ceſs of this project, ſhe ſtood in need of Frede- 
rick's afliſtance, which the ſituation of that prince 
with reſpect to foreign powers rendered him ex- 


| tremely ready to afford, 
219111) 7 


Since the peace of W Pruſſia was 
deſtitute of allies. The | circumſtances attending 
that tranſaction, which we have already had occa- 


ſion to explain, had converted the friendſhip of 


the court of London into irreconcilable enmity. 
The Saxons felt the animoſity of ancient rivalſhip 


inflamed by recent hoſtility, and embittered by the 


remembrance of committing unſucceſsful crimes. 
Denmark and Sſeden were not of any account 
in the affairs of Europe. Auſtria had made peace 
From neceſſity; and her pacific profeſſions could 
nee de traſted any longer than that neceſſity pre- 


411 
oui. vailed. 


vailed. The alliance of the great powers ſtill ſyb- — 
ſiſted in its ↄtiginal firmneſs; and might be 22: a 


poſed to emain in force, as long as its author, ph 
prinee Kaunitz, who fondled i 1 with. paternal: tens . 57 0 „ 


derneſs, governed the court of Vienna, and Mr. bs Ne 
de Qhoiſeul, ho had adopted theſame ſyſtem from « 
his natural partiality to the Houſe of Auſtria, 
reighed under the name of Miuiſter at Verſailles. 


Gy ©; | ach Hei mn 4 


loved by theſe; ee, Frederick bad Frederick 


enters in⸗ 


: 
. 


loſt no time in endeavouring to negotiate an alli- to a trea- | 


ance with Ruſſia, whoſe hoſtility had greatly diſ- Nola, 
treſſed him in the preceding war; and for facili- and _ 

Operate 
tating that meaſure he immediately ſent inſtruc; with that 
tions to his ambaſſador at Warſaw to co-operate ome B 


in the moſt efficacious manner with the miniſters a =1 of 
Fola n 


of the Empreſs Catharine; This ſeaſonable aſſiſ- 1964. 
tance in a deſign which her Imperial Majeſty had \-4 WE 
greatly at heart, haſtened the eoneluſion of the 17 44. 
treaty of St. Peterſburgh z which guaranteed the 
reſpective poſſeſſions of the contracting parties; 
and ſtipulated a mutual aſſiſtance of twelve thou- 
ſand men for protecting the Poliſh diſſidents, whe- 
ther proteſtants or members of the Greek church, 
and for raiſing Poniatowſky, StFnic, of Lithuania, 
to the Poliſh throne. | The Pruſſian troops already 
hovered on the frontiers of that kingdoms and a 
7 of 10,000 Ruſſians advanced to the neigh- 
bourhood 
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— of Warſaw The diet aſſembled in May, 


and aſſumed the name of a Comfrurrarqii in order: 


to render ineffectual the Nir nc; ualluni or Liberum 
Fete; by which abſurd regulation a fable: diſſenti- 
ent vote is entitled to obſtruct the reſolves of the! = 
nation. A new confederacy aſſombled in Auguſt; 
Staniſlaus Poniatowſky was declared king by a 
majority of voices, and ſoon afterwards * eee 
nn as duch by all the en of rer 
ks following TO Catharine FORAY to „80 

diſſatisfied with the conduct of the king of Poland, 
and ſtill more with that of his uncles, the princes. 
Czartorinſky, by whom he was gov erned;; Theſe 
ambitious princes hoped entirely to annul the Libe- 
rum Veto, which abolition, conſidering their great 
influence in the diet, might have rendered the 
throne: hereditary in their family; a revolution 
deſirable indeed to Peland, but extremely alarming 
to ſuck powers as expected to profit by the weak - 
neſs of that kingdom. Io remonſtrate with the 
brothers Cnartorinſby, and to watch their deſigns, 
Catharine ſent to Warſaw Mr. Saldern, a miniſter 
vigilant, but haughty, who was deficient in addreſs, 


and who wanted manners. In returning from War- 


- ſaw, Saldern came to Berlin, entruſted with great 


5 projects, formed by count Panin, whoſetaſte delight- 


ed in xhatever is map niſicent and ſplendid. Aﬀum. 


fai ing 
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ipg.'the; tond of à Roman dictatory/the Ruſſamc Ar 
envoy required Frederick s conſent t6theacdefibm: VE 
of England, Denmark, Sweden, and Sauonys ohen 
treat f Sti Feterſburgh; to this propofal his Pruſ⸗ 

ſtats Majeſt o touldi not by any means agree. The 
treatment which he had recently received fromEngs: 

land made him unwilling to renew his connection 
with chat caurt. Denmark, Sweden, and Saxonigg: © _ 
could not affotd:any material aſſiſtance towards the 
deſign which he meditated; and whatever aſſiſtance 
they might afford, muſt be purchaſed by fubſidĩes. 
Frederick, beſides, was unwilling that the afced : 
dancy which he expected to acquire over the coun © 
cils of Ruſſia; ſhould be leſſened or divided by'the/ 
influence of other courts. He therefore peremp- 
torily rejected Mr, Saldern's ' propoſitions; and 
when'that miniſter, believing himſelf the Prætor 
Popilius, took fire, and expreſſed himſelf wi 
undue warmth, Frederick, who was not bon te 
act the part of Antiochus, diſmiſſed him witli co 
indifference; declaring that he was inclined tocbela 
friend to the Ruſſians, but nnn nn 


ſeat Ron their ſlave +7 01 19% 20RD 
13s! 180 ein. BLIGHT 
The infolence of a a enragoerkhene Origin of 
the trou- 


al not any rupture between Frederick and the tles in Po; 
Empreſs Catharine, ho being cloſely united 


Oey prepared! for executing the eee 
75 which 


s 
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Ha which they; ſecretly: entertained; Catharine hav- 
VI. ing declared herſelf che protectreſs af the Poliſſi 
— . , | | 
diſſidents, inſiſted that they ſhould:inot | only-en+! 
joy the free exerciſe of their religion but acquire 
a title in common with their fellow - citizens, to 
huldd. the principal oſſices of ſtate: At ſhe ſame 
mime, the Pruſſian miniſter preſentedemanemorial 
dc the diet, inſinuating that his maſter could not 
u.ith indifference behold the abolition of the Li- 
berum Veto, the introduction of new: taxes, and 
the augmentation of the army of the crown. Io 
Frederick's repreſentations, the Poles paid due 
deference; but the demands of the diffidents met 
with a very different reception. The ſtupid en- 
A; 63 of the populace was excited by the inſi · 
dious artifices of their biſhops, in whoſe; e gin 
one half of the inhabitants were diffidents, v 
e bete intereſted prieſts hoped to convert, in — 
iii tithes... . Catharine determined ta 
maintain the cauſe of toleration by an armed force 
and, Frederick was invited to co-operate towards 
this deſignʒ to which indeed he was —_— bound 
by; virtue of the _ of alliance. 4 


10 bol aviitataol 40 2 

Frederick Meanwhile, the 1 Francly 1 1. died, at oy 
propoſes 

an inter- ſpruck in 1765, and , was. ſucceeded. by: his ſon 


view with Joſeph, ho had the preceding hear been crown, 
Peror Jo- ed. king of the Bo Soon after his accels 


ſeph, 
17663 — 10 Hb N ſion, 
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ſion, that young prince undertook a journey to c H AP. 
Bohemia; to examine the priticipal ſeenes of the VI. 
— 1orarh1u&6. be paſſed thivigh-Torgit) 
Frederick; who perceived how much his interfe- 
rence might affect the projects in agitation, made 
to him the overture of an interview; a meaſure, . A 
ſtrongly oppoſed by Maria Thereſa and prince by Maria 
Kaunitz. The Emperor felt uneaſineſs at their lf 
refuſal; and took care to inſinuate to his Pruſſian Kaunitz. 
Majeſty, that he would ſoon contrive ſome expe- 
dient for repairing the impropriety in point of 
good- breeding, which his pedagogues js | 
him n to commit. 1 
| The difſaticfaRtion of the Poles had by this time Auſtria 
become univerſal. The danger, threatening th&%* 


France 


Roman Catholic religion, began to ſtir the kin“ 22 to 
dred bigotry of Maria Thereſa; and the audacity in pr ger 
of making a king of Poland Without c rei 
the court of France, appeared an unpardefiable 1766. 
inſult to the pride of the duke of Choifeuly21Seves 

ral bodies of Auſtrian troops already hovered o 

the Poliſh frontiers; and France, though reſtrain- 

ed from open hoſtilities by an oppreſſive load of 
accumulating debts, plainly teſtified her III will FIN 
by ſeizing every opportunity to offend the Em-. " 
preſs Catharine: The title of Imperial Majeſty, - 
which that princeſs affected, was declared by the 


Academie 
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CH A'p; Academic der Quaranie, to be à ſolecifm in French 
VE a'tircimſtance undeſervitig of notice, did it hot 


| prove by what unworthy meanneſſes reſentment 
will feck its gratification, when deprived of the 
ce mg ' ait 3113 \&8 510 ist 
| 9 5 St bold = 
The animoſity of wn: and Audra, which 

Conven- 
tion be. thoſe powers were not at any pains to conceal, 
Þ..1..:.4. tended only to ſtrengthen the bonds of amity be- 


Frederick 
and Ca- tween Catharine and Frederick, who entered into 


—_ ſecret convention of ſupporting the, diſſidents, 
PI *y — the former by an armed force, and the latter by 
bdents, the moſt nervous remonſtrances both to the Poles 
— and to the court of Vienna. But ſhould that court 
ſend troops into Poland, it was ſtipulated that his 
Pruſſan | Majeſty ſhould then have 'recourſe to 

arms, and immediately invade Bohemia. In this 
mnvaſſon, he was to be aſſiſted by the Empreſs 
Catharine, who, in return for his attacking the 
Auſtrian dominions purely on her atcount, en- 

gaged to procure for him a ſuitable compenſation 

at the end of the war. A body of Ruſſian troops 

having entered Poland, the diſſidents ventured to 
confederate for their own defence, while Frede. 

rick's miniſter at Warſaw inſiſted that they ſhowld 

be reinſtated in all their rights, agreeably to the 
reaty"of Oliva. An extraordinary diet was af 
ſombled the biſhops of-Cracow and Kiow, to- 

bas; gether 
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gether with, the crown - general .Rezewuſky, the 
moſt violent abettors of perſecution, were haniſh- 
ed. to Siberia . and by the ĩnſluence of diferens 
miniſters. from Proteſtant courts, of Europe, and 
ſtill more by the threats of the Ruſſian troops, 

aſſembled in the neighbourhood of Warſaw, an 

act was obtained, confirming the diſidents wa EY 
ae 1 1 4": ii tel 1 


. 


A trims Jo z bod a nee , 
The flame of diſcord, which . 3 1 Aba 
| haps have been ſtifled, was kept alive by the in- 6p 
trigues of France. The emiſſaries of the duke of which-the | 
Choiſeul haſtened to all quarters with amerce. fang f, 
nary diligence. Some encouraged the Foles to cg, 
defend their liberty; otliers exhorted the Porte to 
reſiſt the arbitrary meaſures of a neighbouring and 

val power; and a third claſs caballed at Stock- 
holm, in order to exchange the eſtabliſhed govern- 
ment, that the king of Sweden, being rendered 
abſolute, might make. a vigorous diyerſion in Fin 
land. In the month of March, a confederaey of, 
the Poliſh Catholics was formed under the count 
Kratzinſky, which annulled the new laws, and 
embraced: reſolutions for oppoſing the deſigns of 
Ruſha, and for dethroning Poniatowſky. That. 
prince claimed the protection of Ruſſia, which 
had raiſed him to the throne. The body of 
194999: Ruſſian troops already quartered in Po- 

> land, 
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CH AP: land, defeated the army of the confederates, „pur. 


VE 


ſued them to the eaſtern frontier, and burned the 


town of Balta, in the Turkiſh territory, in which 
dme enemy had taken refuge. This accident the 


+» Turks confidered as an act of hoſtility; ſhut ai 


War be- 
tween the ,- 
Turks and 


the ambaſſador Obreſkow in the fortreſs of the 
ſeven towers; and notwithſtanding the prudent 


admonitions of Frederick, who adviſed them not 
to thieaten till they were able to eber ane 
ee ere Ruſſia” 


29s is 8 ring, . armies ef voths na- 
tions took the field. It was the war, ſays Frede- 


Ruſſians, rick, of the ſhort-ſighted againſt the blind; but 


1769. 


as the ignorance of the military art was greateſt 
on the ſide of the Turks, they were defeated in 
every encounter, and having loſt the city of Choc 
zim, were ſtripped of the extenſive province of 
Moldavia. The rapid progreſs of the Ruſſians 
not only alarmed the enemy, but excited jealouſy 
in the allies. of that nation. The courts of Vien-« 
na and Berlin began to feel the impreſſion of one 
common intereſt; and, the Emperor, who had 


been obliged to avoid an interview with Frederick 


in 1766, now offered to viſit that monarch. in Si- 


leſia with the conſent both of Maria Thereſa and 


of prince Kaunitz. 


The 
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- The,intervinyw took. place at Neiſſe, where the auen | 


Emperor r lived unden the name ol count Valken: 

ſtein. Fe Masi deſirous to kœephimſelf incognita, Toterview 
and Frederick thought, that he could, not de- him Frage 
greaten hopopn ban, by: complying: e Mick ads 
his inclinations. It was then that bis. Pruſſian N 1 
Majeſty, judged.that auguſt perſonage (the firſt, in 25. 1769. 
rank among European princes); and the award 

of poſterity, founded on the actions of the Empe · 

ror Joſeph, will confirm or reyerſe the ſentence, 

The frankneſs which he affected, ſeemed natu- 

ral to him; in his amiable character, gaiety nin. © d 1647 
gled with vivacity; but though deſirous of know. _ _._ -- 
ledge, he wanted the patience neceſſary to-attain 
it. The king ſaid to the Emperor, that he would = 
regard the preſent day as the happieſt of his life, 
becauſe it had ſerved to unite two families, long 
hoſtile, but whoſe intereſt it was, mutually to ſe- 
cond each other's projects. The Emperor replied; 
That Sileſia exiſted no longer for the Houſe ot 
Auſttia, but at the ſame time infinuated with 
abundant dexterity, that while his mother lived, 
he was not at liberty to act preciſely as he wiſhed; 
yet declared openly, that neither Maria Thereſa, 
nor himſelf, would ever allow the Ruſſians to re- 
fain poſſeſſion of Moldaviaa . 
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But 
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GH AP, But the ambition of the Empreſs Catharine was 
VI. not likely-to reſt fatisfied with that important con- 


Great ſue-· queſt. Her ſquadrons in the Mediterranean ra- 
ceſs of the yaged tlie ſhores of Greece, purſued the enemy 
in their to the coaſt of Aſia Minor, and in the channel of 
Abe Tabs Seio, took, burnt, or ſunk the whole Turkiſ 
1770 fleet. Count Panin, brother to the mmiſtet; laid 
July 10; ſiege to Bender, and made himſelf maſter of that 
tity 3 while the victories of mareſchal Romanzow 

added the province of Walachia to that of Molda- 

via; terfitories embracing the whole eaſtern fron- 

tier of Tranſylvania and Hungary. Theſe multi- 

| plied ſucceſſes, which had given a very dangerous 

- neighbour to the Houſe of Auſtria, occaſioned the 
forming of magazines in Hungary, and the ſend- 

ing of reinforcements into the threatened provin- 

IF 3 They produced likewiſe a ſecond interview 
ſecond + between the Emperor, or rather between Prince 
ierviey Kgunitz and his Pruſfian Majeſty, at Neuſtadr, in 


between. 


Frederick Moravia. The prince diſplayed oftentatiouſly the 
ma the; ſylterm of his court, of which he declared himſelf 
dez. the author; obſerving, that the Empreſs Queen 
would never permit the Ruſſians to ſettle in het 
neighbourhood; and adding, that the union of 
Auſtria and Pruffia formed the only mound fitted 
to reſiſt that torrent from the north, which threa- 
tened to overwhelm Europe. Frederick excuſed 
himſelf, 14 his alliance recentiy eontracted with 


Ruſſia, 
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Ruſkiaz::ftorii adopting the meaſutes: whichithe C HAI. 
Auſtrian miniſter propoſed z but offered his beſt V® — 
endeavours towards reconciling the Imperial 
courts, and preventing the war between the Turls 
and Ruſſtans from involving other powers in their 
quarrel. As this converſation had paſled between 
his Majeſty and prince Kaunitz only, the former f 
thought handſome to communicate its purport to 
the Emperot, who being but little accuſtomed tb 
ſuch marks of attention, ſeemed iaghly er 
with this inſtance of politeneſs, 


By 3 diſſuading the war with Ruſſo, By Fre- 
which had hitherto proved ſo unfortunate, Fre- pony 


manage- 


derick had gained much credit with the Turks; __ the 
e | urks 


who, at his earneſt entreaty, accepted the medi- prevailed 
on t 1, 


ation af the court of Vienna, to which they were . 
naturally averſe. The day following his Majeſty's een 
conference with prince Kaunitz, a courier arrived arti fr 
at Neuſtadt from the Grand Seignior, inviting the 8 
courts of Berlin and Vienna to accommodate, the tee wo 
dilterences ſubſiſting between the Ryſſians and the 1 
Porte. Frederick immediately complimented, the 8 
Emperor and the miniſter of Maria, Thereſa on 
that happy event, which gave them an opporty- 
nity. of modelling the conditions of peace, as heſt 
ſuited their intereſts. The Emperor expreſſed his 
Artig in Karm terms; but the miniſter ahierxt 


3 ed 


3 
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2 ed with affected indifference,. that he much ap- 


— 


proved the ſtep taken by the T urks, but that, at 
bottom, never any mediation had been accepted 
more gil: 1153 asgtreg by obo nf 


5511 51 5 


By means Frederick e the earlieſt opportun 191 ity e 


f his bro-, 
_ communicating the propoſition « of the Porte to FG 


prince court of St. Peterſburgh ; inſnuating, that ſhould 


Te the, interpoſition of Pruſſia and Auſtria be reject- 


—_— ed, he much feared that the Turks would apply 
fa, 1771. to France, a power ſtill more odious to Catharine 
than Auſtria itſelf. At firſt, the court of St. Pe- 
terſburgh declined the mediation offered, on pre- 

tence of having already refuſed that of England. 

. Afterwards, a private but unſueceſsful negotiation | 

was ſet on foot with the Turks, by means of the 


mareſchal Romanzow. But prince Henry, of 


EIS x 
2 OT TORE, 


+1 + Peuflia; happening at that time to viſit. his ſiſter 


me Queen of Sweden at Stockholm, Catharine, 
ho had been acquainted in her youth with that 
prince, invited him to St. Peterſburgh. He ac- 
-(cepteyl, che mvitation ; and his dexterity ſoon; ac- 
. quired, ſuch an aſcendancy over the mind of the 
.. Empreſs, that he perſuaded her to explain her 
intentions cordially to his brother. To the letter 
of her Imperial Majeſty, was added a long me- 
/mair, which, after a moderate and pacific preface, 
1 demanded from the Turks the city of Aſoph, with 
Its 


% # * 
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its dependant diſtrict; che two Cabardies, TIEN P, 
compoſe” the aiitient Colchis; the ſequeſtration._ , 
for twenty-five Years of Walachia and Meldavia, 

in order to compenſate for the expences of the 

war; the free navigation of the Black Sea, to- 

gether vith's an iſland in the Archipelago ; 2 per- 3 
: petual anineſty in favour of the Greeks, who had 
"embraced the Ruſſian cauſe; the independence of 

the Khan of the Crimea, and the immediate re- on 
leaſe of the Ruſſian ambaſſador from the : fortreſs "Fees 
of the Seven Towers. | 


Such exorbitant pretenſions might have preci- His . 
& le dreſs in 
pitated the court of Vienna into the moſt violent his nego- 
meaſures. Frederick therefore concealed from 3 
that court Catharine's demands, until he had in- mode of 
ſinuated to the Ruſſian Empreſs, in the gentleſt alcating | 10 


terms poſſible, the difficulty of making the Grand to the 
Seignior conſent to the independence of the Tar- * 
tars; the invincible obſtacles which the Auſtrians 1771. 
could oppoſe to the ſequeſtration of Moldavia and 
Walachia; and the jealouſy which her poſſuſſing 

an iſland in the Archipelago would create in the 
maritime powers of Europe. In the ſtyle of 
anxious friendſhip, he exhorted her to limit her 
demands to Colchis and Aſoph, and the free na- 
vigation of the Euxine; obſerving, that the Turks 
had already determined to grant an amneſty to the 

| Z 2 Greeks, 
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© H LA p. Greeks, and to fet Mr. Obreſkow: at liberty. 

VI. Theſe repreſentations, which his Majeſty profeſ- 

fed to make, not with the ſmalleſt wiſh to prevent 

the aggrandiſement of Ruſſia, but with an earneſt 

deſire of hindering the war from becoming gene- 

ral, occaſioned much uneaſineſs to Catharine; who 

concealed not her diſappointment at finding her 

favourite meaſures thwarted by her beſt ally. 

Without any material alteration,” ſhe adhered to 

the conditions already ſpecified, which Frederick 

therefore communicated to the court of Vienna, 

inſinuating however, that this was not the laſt 

word of the Ruffians, who would doubtleſs be in- 

clined to abate ſomewhat in thoſe — nn 
appeared moſt obnoxious. 


The Auſ. This precaution was not unneceſſary. The 
r r, Auſtrian troops had already marched from Flan- 
of Zips, in ders and Italy; and the Emperor's miniſter at 
per > Betlin had already propoled to Frederick that, 
ſhould the Ruſſians be attacked in any other coun- 
try but Poland, the Pruſſians ſhould ſtand neuter. 
Though this was poſitively refuſed, prince Kau- 
nitz expected, by means of an armed mediation, 
not only to compel the Ruſſians to reſtore their 
conqueſts, but in return tor hs good offices, to 
recover from the Turks the provinces which Auſ- 
tria had loſt by the, peace of Belgrade: Filled 
0 with 
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with theſe great projects, he ſent a body of Auſ- CHA P. 
trian troops to ſeize the Poliſh diſtrict of Zips, on VL © 
the Hungarian frontier ; a meaſure ſo bold, that | 
it-aſtoniſhed the court of St. Peterſburgh, and fa- 
cilitated, more than any other event, the treaty 
for the partition of Poland, which was foon after- 
wards concluded among the three powers. 


Provoked that any other troops but her own which 
ſhould invade that country, the Empreſs Catharine —_ 
ſaid to prince Henry, that ſhould the court of 3 
Vienna pretend to diſmember Poland, neighbour:- treaty of 
ing ſtates muſt imitate that example; an overture PP 
made very ſeaſonably, ſince it furniſhed the only 
expedient for ſatisfying all parties, and preventing 
the outbreak of a general war in Europe, Inſtead 
of Moldavia and Walachia, which the Ruſhans 
could not expe to enjoy without defeating; the 12 — 10 
Auſtrians as often as they had already defeated... 
the Turks, the Empreſs Catharine might indem: 
nify herſelf for the expence of the war, by appra- | 
pnating that valuable flip of Poliſh territory, ex- 
tending on the eaſtern fide of the Druce;and,the 
Dwina, from the gulph of Riga to the Ukraine; 
Auſtria might exchange her lofty projects for. La- 
domeria and Galicia, Poliſh provinces conſining 
on Hungary: and the king of Pruſſia might ac- 


quire Pomerellia as a compenſation+for | the ſub- 


dy 
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3 : pode of 489,000|.crowns Which, ſince the com- 
mencement of the Turkiſh war, he had paid the 

Emprefs Catharine, in lieu of the auxiliaries, ſti- 
pulated by the treaty of St. Peterſburgh. /Phefe 
territories united, formed the materials of a con- 

ſiderable kingdom, containing about 5,000,000 

of ſouls. The portion aſſigned to Ruſſia was the 

moſt extenſive; that claimed by Auſtria, Was the 

A cem ; but of the three, Pomerellia, part 

of which had formerly been annexed to Branden- 
burgh, was the moſt commercial and the moſt 
valuable, ſince it commanded the navigation of 
the Viſtula; and (a circumſtance of great impor- 

tance, eſpecially in time of war) joined Frederick's 

dutchy of Pomerania to his a of Pruſſia. 

between The count del Solms, Pruſſian ena at St. pe- 
N ah terſburgh, was defired to examine whether, in the 
1772.  averture made to prince Henry, the Empreſs: Ca- 
tharine was ſincere. Count Panin, who at the 
commeneement of the Poliſh troubles, had declar- 
ed that Ruſſia would maintain the indiviſibility of 
Poland, was unwilling to ſacrifice che conſiſtency 
of his own character, But the Empreſs was am- 
bitious of aggrandiſing her dominions. The 
courtiers and miniſters. ranged themſelves on the 
ſide of their miſtreſs. The plan of partition was 
adopted hy a majority of che council; and an- 
aoiti! nounced 
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bounced! by udunt Panin to Erederick, as an . 
pedlient fdr indemnifying him for we dns. I, 
whicty hei had paid; and ſtill. continued Aga; 
to-Ruſſiall q Hi the ſame time, his Majeſty Was 
requeſted to ſound the ae the couri of 
Pien gas mods 20114; re gidersbit 

i as α ill A 01 "neo 104310499110... lugt ig 
Frederick loſt not a moment * „„ Prince 
the Ruſſian project to Van Swieten, the Imperial vote. 
miniſter. He told him that Ruſſia teſtified! not ade: pro- 
the fnalleſt uneaſinefz at ſeeing ihe Auſtrians eins 177 
Zips; and that as a friend to their Imperial Ma- 
jeſties, he adviſed them to extend their dominions 
at pleaſure on that frontier; which they might do 
with the greater ſafety, becauſe other powers in 
the neighbourhood of Poland would doubtleſs em- 
brace ſimilar meaſures. This cordial. overture 
met with a very unexpected reception from prince e * 4 
Kaunitz. Filled with the moſt ſanguine hopes o f 
regaining Servia, and perhaps part of Moldavia; 
by means of tle alliance with the Turks, heran- 
ſwered drily, that although the court of Vieima- 
had occupied ſome parcels of territory on the con- 
fines of Hungary, it had not been with the inten- 
tion of keeping thoſe diſtricts, but merely tore. 
cover a ſum of money due to Auſtria by che Poles; 
and that he never could have ſuſpected ſo ſligli 
4 matter N have given riſe to a plan of pars: 

hunt tition, 
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C:H AP, üition, an enterpriſe involved in ſuchodifficulties 
VE anch dangers, chat he adviſed his, Pruſſian Mapeſty 


—— 


not by any means to abet it. He added. Wwull an 
air of indifference, that the Auſtrians were ready 


to evacuate the diſtricts which they had oreupied, 


* on condition that other powers did the ſatme; an 
obſervation meant as a reproach to the Ruſſians, 
uo had long maintained troops in the territory 


Frede- 
rick's 
hopes of 
ſucceſs 
founded 
on the 
aQual 
ſtate of 
Europe. 


of the Republic, and likewiſe to the Pruſſtans, 


vho had formed a cordon from Croſſen to Kænigſ- 
burgh, in order to ward off the Nauen which 
_— 2 in Poland. c | 


viva matter of ſuch moment as the acquiſition! 


of Pomexellia, Frederick was not to be diſcourag- 


ed by ſmall difficulties. Should the Empreſs Ca- 
tharine's' views continue to correſpond” with his 
own, Auſtria, he foreſaw, muſt ſoon be "obliged 
to embrace the fame plan. By the downfall of 
the duke of Choiſeul, whom the chancellor 
Meaupoux and the dukes of Richelieu and Au- 
guſllon had ſupplanted i in the favour of Lewis XV. 
by means of Madame Barre, the court of Vienna 
could no longer expect to reap the ſatte advanta- 
ges as formerly from the alliance of the great 
Porters. England was torn by domeſtic diſſen- 
ſtons; and laying a foundation in faction at home, 


for a ruinous war abroad. Spain was remote; 


ial and 
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and the Teeordatypowers'of. the North and the opt. Ln 
South had Teattely' any Wasen Wee 
affaits W * 1 1 wok Hats yAR yo 10 
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Of thisfavourable eee of Namen unn, His artiß 
| EFredeviekidewroiined; to avail himſelf for bring: ces for 


aſtening 


ing to a ſpeedy iſſue the buſineſs of the en ee 
The count of Solms was deſired to intimate to the ue · 


court of St. Peterſburgh, that the project for di- 

viding Poland had been communicated to prince 

Kaunitz, who had hitherto indeed avoided to ex- 

plain his intentions reſpecting that ſubject, but 

who could not fail to co-operate with Ruſſia and 

Pruſſia, as ſoon as thoſe courts had adjuſted their 

reſpective intereſts. This political ſtratagem, Fre- 

derick endeavours to juſtify by the plea of neces 

ſity. There was not a moment to loſe; the Ruf- "Jn ſeen 

ſians are habitually indolent; and perhaps he 

would have found it impoſſible to rouſe them from 

their lethargy, had not prince Kaunitz reinforced 

the Auſtrians in Hungary, and concluded a ſub- 

ſidiary treaty with the Turks. The: Empreſs: Cas 

tharine, being informed of theſe meaſures,» haf- 

tened to ſettle with Frederick the plan of partition, 

with a view to make ſure of the aſſiſtance of that 

prince, by procuring for him advantages equiva- 

lent to the danger of engaging in a new war with 

the Houſe of Auſtria. 
11 | But 
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Haro But Frederick hoped to obtain theradvantage 
VV without! incurring the; riſk; and thereforevendea\ 
His en- voured to accommodate the differences. between 
carat the; Imperial. courts; determining, fhould chat 
modating deſigu prove impracticable, ſtrictly tosalhere to 


eee his engagements with Ruſſia. This veſolution“ 
— ſeemed equally honourable and prudent; for had 
courts; the king affected to preſerve a neutrality in the 
| var between the two empreſſes, they might pro- 
| bably, after haraſſing each other during a few 
campaigus, have agreed to make peace at his ex- 

pence: but by ſecuring the friendſhip of one of 

theſe; powerful neighbours, he would be enabled 

to ſet the reſentment of the other at defiance. In 

his negotiation with Ruſſia, therefore, he over-- 

looked the vaſt diſproportion of advantages ſtipu- 

lasted in favour of that empire. Catharine's ſhare 

of; Poland was to be twice as extenſive as his on; 

and in caſe Ruſſia ſhould be attacked by the Auſ. 

trans, Frederick was to aſſiſt the former with the 

whole force of his kingdom; whereas, ſhould he 
himſelf be attacked by the ſame enemy, he was 
not-entitled to demand any ſuccour from the Ruſ- 

thats; till they had concluded their war- ten FI 


i * 
Tuwrlslcviis ler eat ai dbaud Agr 


ust 8 ine 9011 3171. 9631 Tot. LyT8Sqg& 9119 
and to ter- Ina memoir a e as e brefieuchoritugo 
__— Frederick pointed out the inequality of theſe con. 


war be- 
od ditions; 


- 
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ditions ; and! requeſted as aαοmpenſation tell CHAP 
becoming the diguity and generoſity of ſo great | 
a princeſs, chat ſne would grant leſs rigorous terms tween the 
of peace t6 the Grand Seignior; and that 1 —_ and 
town of Danzie, ſituate on the coalt of Pomerel- 
lia, ſhould be added to his own ſhare in the divi- 
ſion of Poland. The latter propoſal was rejected. "7 095 - 
Catharine ſaid, that ſhe had guaranteed the frees 
| dom of Danzic 3 and the court of Great Britain, 
jealous of the aggrandiſement of Pruſſia, under- 

took the protection of a city, which had long ex- 

erciſed a commercial deſpotiſm over the other 
towns on-the Baltic. But as to the firſt part of 
the demand, Catharine was more compliant. Fre- 
derick had remounted his cavalry, to ſhew that 
he meant, if neceſſary, eſfectually to co-operate 
with Ruſſia; and Catharine, moved by gratitude; 
agreed, at his requeſt, to reſtore to the Turks 
her conqueſts between the Dnieſter and the Das 
nube, || This important intelligence was immedia 
ately communicated to the court of Vienna; und- 
Prince Kaunitz, being thus reſcued. at once from 
the terror of having the Ruſſians for his'neighw 
bours, and of ſeeing the numerous votaries of che 
Greek church in Hungary revolt to a rival- Em- 
pire, appeared for the firſt time with a ſerene 
countenance. The ſame news gave extraordinary 
dae dien at Conſtantinople, the Turks having aim 
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on, r. been equally unfortutiate in tlie preſent as in the 


preceding campaign. To footh the Empreſs they 
releaſed Mr. Obreſkow from his confinement; 
and ſet on foot 4 negotiation for terminating A 


War, which had proved to them a perpetual r. 
- of difſters, 4 A Noc HAB 07 25 


AOOt bes 


i + gr 2G nom 


Proderick ©" "Fredericks convention 1 Catharine for di- 


brings 


matters 


viding Poland, was ſigned the 15th of February 
to ſuch a 17/2. It remained for his Majeſty to engage the 


pals, that court of Vienna to mare the advantage and the 


Auſtria 


accedes to reproach of that extraordinary enterpriſe. In a 


tbe treat 
of parti- 


tion, 


March 
1772. 


conference with the Auſttian envoy, he deſired 


him in his name to congratulate the Empreſs 
Queen, on having the fate of Europe in her hands; 
and aſſured him, that his confidence in the ap- 


: proved wiſdom of that great princeſs left him not 
yi the ſmalleſt room to doubt that ſhe would prefer 
5 the certain advantages of peace to the doubtful 


chance of war. This converſation was ſpeedily 
communicated to prince Kaunitz. The ſudden 
remounting of the Pruſſian cavalry had convinced 


that vigilant miniſter that Frederick, though ex- 
tremely ſolicitous to prevent a general war, was 
reſolved, ſhould the criſis terminate in fuch an 


unfortunate iſſue, to aſſiſt Ruſſia to the utmoſt of 
his p power. As it was uncertain, therefore, whe- 
ther 3 it would be poſſible tc to hinder Pruffi a and Ruf- 


1 75. 
ia 
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kia from diſmembering Poland, prince Kaypitz de- WA P. 
termined that Auſtria ſhould ſhare the ſpoils; and, 

in conſequence. of this reſolution, propoſed. to 

the court, of Berlin the ratification, of an act, ; by 
which the contracting parties ſhould. bind them: 

ſelves to make the partition equally. This inſtru- 

ment was ſigned at Berlin in March, and ſoon 
afterwards at St. Peterſburg; the iſt of Septem- 

ber being fixed by the three powers for taking 
poſſeſſion of the territories which they had reſ- 
pectively approptiated. The king of Poland was 8 
to be informed of this arrangement; and an e, 
traordinary diet was to be aſſembled at Warſaw, 
in which the claims of the invaders were to be bote 
heard and ratiſied; and the domeſtic diſſerences oy 
the Poles to be finally adjuſtde. | 


* fy i709 <8 # 18 * F{YY 


But theſe devifive meaſures had n no ſooner been The revo- 
adopted, than a new revolution in the North re- m—_ 


Sweden, 


tarded their execution. The prince royal, of Sweden * vguſt 

5 1 5 
happened to be at Paris at the time of his fa ather's ah 
death; and the miniſters of Lewis XV. "who be- 


CORY 


held with extreme jealouſy the aggrandiſement of | 


Ruſſia, and who, not being able to oppoſe it it by 
open force, had long endeavoured, to prevent, it 
5 ſecret wnerigves. applied to that, young Ade 


dS SS SS: a8 


condition 


hy. 
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hyp: nn dition tat ſome pBrt' of that great fü heufd 
de employed in deſkroying he > atk Arlſto- 
n 2nd rendering the kin, ablölutb- The 
young Swede, lively and ambitiöus af HE Wäg, th- 
"tered Garmly into that projet; fot cab echten 
or which the diet to be aſſembled kt Elb Cofnätion 
might furniſ a very favourable öPPOrtüttity. At 
- his return to Stockholm, His etiffaries, Loaded 
with mottey, were ſent to all the ptovinces of the 
5 Kingdom, in order to corrupt the troops and'the 
deputies. His brother prince Charles ſet hitnfetf 
at the head of a brigade, intending to march to 
the capital to aſſert the cauſe of the king. But be- 
fore his arrival, the revolution was already effected. 
| By the aſſiſtance of two regiments, the guards, 
and the artillery, Guſtavus III. made himſelf maſ- 
"ter of the arſenal, pointed cannons àgainſt the 
ſtreets and ſquares, and having aſſembled the 
"fembling ſenate, compelled that body, which fe- 


preſented the nation, to declare him unllinited fo- 
vereign of his country. 50 lo 


Frederick his event, which recalled to their remembrance 
prevents 


a war be- the ambitious reign of Charles XII. when Sweden 
x Ls | had proved fo formidable to its neighbours; greatly 
and Roſ- alarmed the powers of the North, and furniſhed 


- abundant materials for a new war. Ruſſia, it was 
to be expected, would have no ſobner concluded 


Ns“ 


AE her 


| her differences. with the. Turks, than ſhe. 
_employrthe farce of her extenſive empire to 3 


Perpmengi ſo well calculated to bridle the aQivity 
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eſtabliſh, the Swediſh. ariſtocracy; 3 A cem of. og 


250 


of the king, and to diſtract ar enfeeble the exer- 


tions of, theſſtate. Denmark, the eternal enemy 
of Sweden, vould not fail to co-operate towards 


the. ame; defign, Pruſſia had ſimilar intereſts; 
: and dy her treaty with Ruſſia ſhe had guaranteed 


_ the form of government then eſtabliſhed. j mn Swe⸗ 


den. But Guſtavus III. was Frederick's nephew; 
and nature, which ſometimes ſpeaks to che heart 


of kings, rendered the enlightened humanity of 
that great monarch extremely averſe to commence 


hoſtilities againſt ſo near a relation. He endea- 
+voured to moderate - the indignation of the Em- 
_ preſs Catharine and the firmneſs with which the 
Turks oppoſed the ſevere conditions of peace to 


which that princeſs wiſhed to ſubject them; allowed 


time for the court of Vienna to interpoſe itgao "op 


- Pe the riſing _—_ 


offices at Frederick's requeſt, and happily: to. ap- 
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| The Swediſh dy es from imme- ite of 


. diate apprehenſions on the fide of Ruſſia, turned 


cumark, 
1771 and 


bis views towards Denmark, that, by firſt deftat- 1/78. 


. r to reſiſt the other, Chriſtian VII. king of 


90 
. 2 * 


ing one enemy, he might be enabled dhe more 


Denmark, 


2482 VIEW? dF FHF REN 
. 
a His experience [ind tis wenknefs aver pdWivbel 
by the cabals of eburtiers and the intrigues af 
vomen. Soon after his marriage wich lhe prineeſs 
Matilda of England, Saldern, the Ruſſtam envop, 
perſuaded him to travel. He viſnell Ungland and 
France; his worthleſs attendants cheriſhed his na- 
tural appetite to low pleaſures. | At his return 1b 
Denmark, he had contracted a diſeaſe, which be- 
ing totally neglected in its progreſs, ruined his 
health, as the remedies, to which he afterwards 
was directed, greatly weakened bis underſtanding. 
Struenſee, his phyſician, was ſor ſeveral: months 
king of Denmark; but this unworthy domination 
 _  was%ovefturned by the addreſs of the queen dow- 
mn = ager. Struenſce was beheaded ; Matilda was di- 
voreed; and a new faction 1 ne —_— 


Fee 1 1 «4 i 3133-10 Ii 
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— of a new adminjftratichly and 
accommo- 


dates the the Uiſeontents'of the Norwegians, whoſe poverty 
eee due gad been oppreſſed by exceſſive contributions,” ſo- 
Sweden mented the ambition of the king of Sweden. 
mak. Some deputies from the Norwegian peaſants met 

that prince in the town of Eckholmſund, and 
afſured him, that he had only to appear with a 
fall body of troops on their frontiers, to encou- 
rage the whole nation to chrow off the Danith-yoke, 


3 = A Guſtavus, 
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bauenden dunn cada eg 
badiliey of chis — taſty * inte — 
Scania under pretence of celebrating the Exic 
Gatta. Frem thence he proceeded to the Norwe- 

gian frontiers ; diſpatched a threatening letter to 

the king of Denmark 3 and while his army pre- 

pared to invade Norway, his fleet attempted to 

burn the docks of Copenhagen. But the fire f 

his Swediſh Majeſty was but a fire of ſtray. The 
remonſtrances of his uncle eaſily repreſſed his fury. 

By Frederick's interpoſition, the two courts were 
reconciled, Denmark recovered from its _ 

and rulers returned quietly to his be 


2 


„Abele diſturbances; in FR Narth, fruitleſs.n Nego- The par- 
tations; withiehe- Turks, diflenfion, between the "=D 
miniſter count Panin and prince Orlow the. Ha- — 

vourite of the Empreſs, together with the marriage 1773. 

of the great duke, to whoſe bed Frederick ha 
arif ly recommended the princeſs, of Darmſtadt, ,........; 
ſiſter to the princeſs royal of Pruſſia, ſo much en- 
gaged the court of St. Peterſburgh, that it was nat 
till the x 5th of April 1773, that a diet could be 
aſſembled for regulating the affairs of Poland. Ibe 
partitioning powers ſent. three armies. into that 
country, each of 10, o men; accompanied by 

a manifeſto containing a deduction of their xeſ- 

| nn d Fredetick 's title to. Pomerellia 


A 2 Was 


2 — 
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ctrar vu fbunded on its annexation: to Brandenburgh 

VE anll Pomerania before theſe provinces had been 

ende iss: dee bed Elbing 
as mortgaged for a ſum of money lent by his an- 
ceſtors;to the republic; and he claimed Maxien · 
burgh and Culm as compenſation: for; the city of 
Danzic, which, though the capital of Pomerellia, 
was to remain independent. His Majeſty in his 

dn. narrative glances but lighlty at theſe titles; 

© | but obſerves repeatedly, that the partition of Po- 
- Hind was the only expedient that could have been 
deviſed at that criſis, for — e de 
| varin Burp bus i 164919 


18 * it 11 1 


et . The theee courts 9 1 tha ling el Poland 
2 « and the Republic to ratify their reſpechve claims, 
tified by and to terminate their domeſtic diſſenſions. They 
_ 4 les zemanded beſides, the eſtabliſhment; of a perma- 
nent council, as well as a fixed ſum for the main- 
tunbnoe of Poniatowſky, and for ſubſiſting a body 

ol Noliſh troops, amounting to 30,000 men. The 
P᷑qles at firſt were refractory; which obliged the 
cchree eourts to declare that, ſhould. this obſtinacy 
continue, they would proceed without delay to 
:divide among themſelves the whole kingdom; but, 
onthe contrary, ſhould the Poles become docile, 
that they would immediately withdraw their troops 
from the territories of the Republic, and guarap- 
Aasd | C & £& tee 
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ter did, Güdepchdent government und) bedr, 
| poſſeſſions. This declaration wäs hardly: made; 
hen the barious parts of thls complicated ſjyſtem 
arranged themſelves ſpontaneouſſy. The treaty. 
of ceſſton was firſt ſigned with the Auſtrians; ahen 
with iche Ruffins, and finally-with the Pruſſiana, 

on the 18th of September. uod? Hide isned 

zi ni YS M al  arnpbuags! 10 658 

In making this great ea ſacrifice, the The Ruſ- 
Poles; ho of all European nations are the moſt 1 
frivolous! and the moſt inconſiderate, flattered. and ob- 
themſelves with the hopes that its conſequences — Ro 
would not be perpetual ; and the events of - the —— 
Turkiſh war tended to rivet their attachment to ol 
this fond fancy. The Empreſs Catharine, encou- 73: 
raged by the brilliant ſucceſs of her arms on mw 

norili ſide of the Danube, commanded mareſtha! 


we 5e 


Ronangow to paſs that river with his army e 
pecting that, by gaining victories in the neighbour- 
hood of Conſtantinople itſelf, ſne would bend the 
obſtinacy of the Sultan, and compel him toi ac- 
cept peace, however onerous and diſgraceful. But 
this enterpriſe was attended with diffieulties which 
had not been foreſeen by the council of St. Peterſ- 
burgh. That part of the Danube which divides 
Walachia from Bulgaria, is a German mile in 
breadth. To cover it with a bridge is impoſſible; 
and it would be hazardous to land on the ſouthern 

. Aa 2 bank, - 
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e zer bank, expoſed to ie fire of an enemy. Beſides 

theſe obſtacles, Romanzow repreſented;the Af. 

", oulty.of forming magazines/on the boſtile. ſhore5 

andi che danger to which his army, would be ex · 

10 18 — of encountering misfortunes there, ſimilar 
ta thoſe which Peter the Great had experienced 
on the banks of the Pruth. The Empreſs” $,reſo- 
lution. was unalterable. Romanzow with 3 22 
men croſſed the Danube, and attacked the city 
of Siliſtria, which is ſituate in a hollow, ſurround- 
ed by mountains that were ſtrongly fortified and 
defended by 30,020 Turks. The army of the 
grand vizier was encamped on Mount Hæmus, and 
within reach of ſuccouring the place. The Spahis 
or Turkish cavalry defeated one os the diviſions of 
the Ruſſian army, and compelled another which 
{had already entered Siliſtria, to abandon that con- 
queſt; and to retire towards the Danube with con- 
_— loſs, 'The vizier oy his main hady im- 
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ee defile which 45 from Siliſtria to the 
Danube. This detachment was diſlodged. The 
lov] | Ruſſians, made good their, retreat; and in the 
pace of three days, their whole army was tranſ- 
ported to the, oppoſite coaſt; being ſayed from 
mite fatal conſequences of this raſh enterpriſe by 
ige groſs ignorance and almoſt: incredible inacti- 
S cheir eneutics. fisch 1605 Hanis), 
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Ti Enipte Citharins/ diffarſorkd but not dt of 

Eliragea,” Teinförted her army in Wada ana II. 
VE Ordéls to- thireſchal® Rotmamzow to repeat — 

the time" Attelnpt in the autütnn, ut which Heaſdh pofucecſs 

me Was itlformed that moſt” of the Turkiſ autumn. 

troops Hetdrned to thetr reſpective provinces The 

ullians Under the generals Ungern and Soltikot : 

again paſſed the Danube; the former advanced to 

the town of Warna, ſituate on the Black Sea; and 

at the mouth of the river from which it derives 

its name. This town was well fortified, furrounded 

by a ditch filled with water, defended by a ſtrong 

i garriſon, and its harbour crowded with Turkiſh 

frigates, whoſe guns commanded the ſnore- Un- 

gern percelved that it was Impoſſible to make him. 

CF marr of the place. In this retreat, Be Was 

purſued by the Turks, who took his cannön, ad 

deſttoyed a confiderable part of his detachinent. 

The other diviſions of the atmy were tet initte 

ſucceſsful: their magazines were ſelzed bye 

"enemy; and they were obliged to repaſb the 

Danube with diminiſhed numbers, greatly futigu- 

ed, and half. famiſned. To theſe misfortunbs Mas Revolt of 

i joined in the ſame year, the revolt of the Ooſſfaeks, — 

in the neighbourhobd of Orenburgh, an inſurres - 

tion which [oon extended from tlie bafiks of che 


Vale (Shots of the Don, The Coffucks Ibn 


plained that their country Was"xhiniſted"bylex- 
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bw orbitant demands bf Hen and hörfex of METRIC 
of ine Ruſlan atmy. Ther geader- Pugatchef 
ine to be accompanied by the Czar Peter 
Id und threatened to dethrbnt Cütharine:“ His 
"patty was joined by the barbarous PHovikes? - 
tending between the ſhore of the Calpian and tlie 
neigbbourhood of Moſcow: The Empreſs with- 
dtew her troops from Poland; but fuch id the e- 
tent of her vaſt empire, and fuck the Aifficalty 
of marching armies in thoſe countries; that the 
rebels n not be men ee won com nl 


177%. * 


J Dil 888 


Terms of Theſe vexatious events, which had raiſed: uh 
the peace hopes of the Poles, inclined Catharine to grant 


between 


the Ruf. peace to the Turks. By means of his Pruſſian 


— Maieſty, à negotiation was ſet on foot for that 
5 * purpoſe; but the independence of the Crimea, and 
bas , dhe exorbitant ceſſions demanded by the Ruſſians, 
5 . 7 etanded: the concluſion of .the treaty, till the ſea- 
” ſen arrived for opening the campaign. To avid 
general engagement, the grand vizier had pitched 
his tents on the mountains of Bulgaria; hoping, 
Dice only, to repel the Ruſſians, who 
again paſſed the Danube. But Romanzow, eager 
J | 10;compenſate the dilaſters of the preceding cam- 
paign, found means of turning the Turkiſh: artay, 
el all the parties which oppoſed his progreſs, 


24 | inter- 


„o FREDERICK I, 


intercepted, the, epery,s convoys from. the Euxine, © ” 
while general Kominſky cut off their communica- 

tion withAgrianople.,.. The Turks were, MS 
to;the-peceſſity of either; ſtarving in their camp qt 
opening a paſſage by the ſword. Leh 
native. brgughs the grand vizier to his wit's 
he was ready to ſign whatever conditions of — 
mareſchal Romanzow thought proper to impoſe. 

The preliminaries, which were ratified in the mare - 
ſchal's,camp the 1oth July 1774, gave to the Ruſ- 

ſians Aſoph, Kinburn, and Janikala ; the free na- 
vigation of the Propontis, Euxine, and Archipe- 
lago; the independence of the Crimea ; and the 

ſum of 4, 500, ooo rubles, as an nn . 
for War, of the war. u 1 22007 099 > 
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An important and almoſt immediate conſequetice Defeat of | 


of this treaty was the defeat of the Tartar infur- f 85 
gents. The Empreſs withdrew her — x gents, and 
puniſh- 


Romulia, overpowered Pugatchef' by numbers, ment of 
diſperſed his adherents, and intercepted his retreat. _ 
Betrayed by one of his followers,” that daring 21, 1775. 
chief, who, had his fortune equalled his abilities, 
might have overturned | the Ruſſian empire, 
was delivered into the hands of his enemies, 
wiki We er Tull In of unfucceſefol wer ten 
e woos OT ATC] 


ange 
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(vc; The:texmination ofthe, war in a manner ſo ut. 
a PS and ſo highly favourable to the intereſts 


Circum SA Ruſſia, totally ruined the hopes hic the Poles 


ſtances 
/ which re- 
- taid the 
ſettlement - 


had .conceiyed from the iſſue of;:the preredinig 


of Poland, 17745 they talked not only of retovering their 
| till the territories, but of greatly enlarging them. The 


year 


1777 


Grand Seignior, they imagined, ar then Head of 
bis brave Janizaries, would ſoon penetrate into 
Ruſſia, burn Moſcow and St. Peterſburgh, dethfone 


the Empreſs Catharine, and divide with his Poliſh 


allies the ruins. of her. vaſt empire. But the de- 
feat and humiliation of the Turks had overthrown” 
theſe lofty projects, and left the Poles no other 
reſource but that of a ready and almoſt. implicit 
ſubmiſſion. Ihe permanent council was eſtabliſh» 
ed ʒ the ſum of 1,200,000 crowns was fixed: for 
ſuppoxting the eſtabliſhment of Poniatowſky ;/ but 
inſtead of 3o, oo, ſcarcely 14, ooo, troops, were 

retained in the pay of the Republic; and the 


g Paxtitioning. powers found too much neceſſary em- 
| ploy ment in reſiſting each other's incroachments 


beyond the preſcribed bounds, to have leiſure to 
procure any material relief for their diſſidents, 
whoſe oppreſſed condition had ſerved as a pretence 
for their fuſt interference in the affairs of Poland: 
By availing themſelves of inaccurate maps. of that! 
cc untry, and confounding the names of two rivers, 
dT - the 


YORFTEREDE NICK It, 


| he Sbrurerand the Pod che MUR aM had 6 


extended their a3cquifitions far beyond che mit 2, 


thete had dden an expreſs ſtipulation?” that tlie 
diviſioſ ſftould de made equally, Pruſſia thöugfit 


herſelf obliged to imitate this example, in Erder 


to maimiſl the balance; and therefore added the 
old and new Netze to the ſtiare of Poland — 
he had utready acquired.” But the Empreſs of 
Ruſſia, wh6z not contented with à part, aſpired t 


 gverh the whole ecuntry, and whoſe amnbaffallors 
at Warſaw acted the part of Roman proconfulsin | 


the conquered provinces, feaſonably interpoſed, 
and put à ſtop to ineroachments, which feemell 
exorbitant and endleſs,” Repreſentations, res 
monſtrances, and threats, ſucceeded each ther- 
Long negotiations followed, during which, Fre- 
derick, when it was neither juſt nor prudent 00 
refiſt; maintained his honour by Fielding glace 
fully. The Auſtrians were more haughty Abd 
more uncomplying.' The new ſettlement, br, 48 
it was prepoſterouſly called, che reforttiatiofl f 
Poland, was retarded till the year 177 when 
the partitioning powers were reſtrained, by mutual | 
jealouſy and mutual fear, from extending their 
uſurpations, and confined nearly to their reſpective 
diſtricts which they bad ſeverally appropriated by 
Rent: vb mol, It Wag 2 
gf This 


* 
W 


aſſighed tllem in the treaty of partition. inn Us © 35 N 


hy” A 

fies 
2 
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HAD: +/;This-mnemorable, tranſaGion, by which;a, terri- 
tory containing 5,200,009, of, ſauls changed maſ- 
Fees, ters, was. thus prepared conducted, anderem 
15 . pliſhed; by the profound. policy of Frederick, with- 
vr ral out riſking a battle. In effecting ſuch an important 
ping © revolution, he availed himſelf with admirable dext 
lan. terity;ofthe.inteſtine, diſſenſiens of the Pole, of 
the pride and jealouſy. of Ruſſia, of the, irreſolu- 
tion aud terror of the Houſe, of Auſtria, of the 
yeaknels and ignorance of the Turks, and of, the 
fliſtractions and difficulties of the other powers, of 
Europe. Since the acceſſion of Lewis XVI. in1774, 
France, which, was, cruibed. Ws che Weiche at 


dS 


Naurepas, who,.at the, age of fourſcore, was un: 
willing, in addition to the nayal hoſtilities which 
be, meditazed againſt England, toinyolye his cnun- 
try in a continental war, of which he could not 
expect to ſee the end. England' was engaged in 
EY Pu unfortunate conteſt with her American colo- 


Aich 


: i W ich made her entirely loſe fight | of the 
bigs! bas ATT. ol YrOpe. The other powers of the North 


GO 

» ahd So South. were Eeble or remote, indifferent to 
218 %% Hos 303 

N © by the e gncerns o of Poland, or hoſtile to each other. 


; 1 Ty, 7 ſeparately, th ey were not of any account; 
130 = n i conjoined wit the Poles and with each 
-\ abo bf i ey, could not have. made AY. effectual re: 


= oy the meafures of three mighty poten- 


52001 
tates directed to one common purpoſe, 


To 


Oy Re Okt tg 


10 Bfeddfick; who had duty © viiidered the 68 ys 
ſtate of neighbouring and remote nations, the (ea; 

ton ered highly-fvourabls! for rounding his The — 
dotminiont, add fer ſaving” from deſtrüstion buie . 
part xi Neat of a evuntry, which had been long « qui 7 
ſobſect bo the wolf dildorde s of eleftive monkey, Fm 
combined With/ariftccratical turbulence and feudal = 55 
opprelion; and which, in addition to theſe evils, 

Was actually involyed in a civil war, envenomed 

by the artifices of prieſts; and inflamed by the en⸗ 
thuſiaſm of the multitude. The territory which 

he acquired, joined his dutchy | of Pomerania with. 

his kingdom of Pruſſia, commanded the navigatii 
of the Viſtula, and thereby engrofſed the whole = 
tralle of Poland; a country of ſuch exuberant fer- . 
fility in grain, that whatever nation is maſter of 

its conſt can neither dread the danger of famine, 

nor feel the inconvenience ud re SNL n 
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Vet the pro visde of Pomerellia, * [ Extracr- | 
Pruf- 1 dinary 5 


10 many natural advantages, preſented 10 5 rut and ;apid 
Gan occupants unvaried ſcenes of lawleſs barbaxi ty improve- 


45 ft bo ments 


and dreary deſolation. In molt | parts of the coun- which his 


try, the barns and cottages had fallen to, (decay; * 


in the towns of Culm and Bromberg, w oa gone 
had walls and churches, the houſes wanted roofs, _ 


4 75 55 12 ye 
doors, and] windows : for the pla ue in 1 | 
f V1; TOO! 290: IST #, 70 297188 1 211 O! — 
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CHAP. produced evils, which the lazineſs of the Poles 
VI. 


had never attempted tô repair. In this wretched 
province, education was totally neglected, courts 


ol juſtice were unknown; there was not a poſt for 
letters or for paſſengers, even the maſt common 
artizans, carpenters, taylors, and blscklmithe, 


were rare and precious perſonages But in the 
courſe of a few years, Pomerellia, under the Pruſ- 
ſian government, was ſupplied. with whatever it 
had before wanted; ; ſchools, colleges of jultice, 
and artificers. At the expence of $00,000 crowns, 
the ruined farm-houſes were repaired. The ſum 
of yo, o crowtis was employed in making a 
canal, which, joining the Netze and the Viſtula, 
formed a communication between that great river 


and the Oder; che Havel, and the Elbe; the marſhes 


were drained; the cities rebuilt and repeopled.. His 
Majeſty purchaſed the Staroſties, or perſonal fiefs, 


or god, ooo crowns. Landed property was firmy 


+440" 


30 tera ; Qf Fibing began to flouriſh on the ruins of that of 


- ſecured ahd;judiciouſly diſtributed. The commerce 


_— 4 Danzic; and Weſtern Pruſſia (for thus Frederick z 


H urs «ft —— 


att Wabis na acquiſitions have been named) ſoon produced 
n 
4310 AF 


an-jnereaſing revenue of 5,000,000 of crowns ; an 


v addition of income which, as ſhall be explained i in 


— 


abs following 9 was . by the en. 


jg ide moſt uſeful in 1 peace, and uwe the 


moſt honourable in war, 
| 0 H A P. 
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931 vorg | 
The Emperof thikes dara E che 
' "reſpondents with "Frederick; who undeFtakis tht 
Adee the injured princes.” Fredericbr neg0- 
tation und titlttary” ſucteſs.,” Peate Teſcben. 
Having ſecurad the public tranquillity, Frederick 
applies with "undivided attention to the dutier 
bis damęſtie adminiſtration. Analyſis of national 
proſperity. The meant” by which Frederick pro. 
moted it : 1. At i ſubſiſtence. 2. Defence. 3. Ph. 
- fleal-and moral: improvement.” 4. © Enjoyment. 
5. The aſſured proſpect of the continuance of thoſe 
"> benefits. Te Germanic union. Prederichfs em- 
* ployment OY nom af * "death and cha- 


ith 9301810 919W 
W g Kefer 


88 power a renown had U cnap. 
mented, in 1756, an intimate unton betweer'thk VII. 

T — 
rival houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon; 4 And Hit Par. State of 
tition of Poland, in 177 3. lad well nig br proc. 3 
ed à ſtill greater political prodigy, fb offerte _ of the 
alliance between the courts of London ant "Ver. Ja ; 
failles, But the perturbed affalrs of Alnddrlel At. 1774: 
tracted the attention and exertions of England 4 


countries beyond the Atlantic; and the cautious 
— j 6 2 e | 41840 DAS 29624 1 IT 151 2117 pole 
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Ex Ap! policy of the aged Maurepas preferred to a dan. 


VII. 
—— 


gerous confſict n Germany, in which country the 
arms of France have ſeldom reaped laurels, the 
eaſier taſk of protecting the inſurgents in the Bri- 
tin eolonies. The alliance; indeed, of thi! par- 
titloning powers; whoſe fair and bloomingiſur« 
face occaſioned ſuch general alarm; wat totten at 
the heart. It had been formed by intereſt, and 
by intereſt it was ready to be diſſobred. The 
ambition of the young Emperor ſeemed to be 
whetted by bis ſhare of the Poliſh ſpoils. His 
able/and artful miniſter- had contrived to obtain 
from the Turks a part of Moldavia, firetching 
wg the banks of the Nieſter to-the-neighbour- 
hood of Choczim, as a compenſation for his p 
offices towards preventing the whole of that pro- 
vince; as well as Walachia, from falling into the 
hands of the Ruſſians. This tranſaction gave juſt 
offence to the Empreſs Catharine; who perceived, 
that · in caſe of a new war with the Porte, the Auf 
trians, being maſters of the Nieſter, might inter! 
cept her convoys from Poland, in which country 
ſhe uſually formed magazines; The  Auftriaty 


army was 176,000 ſtrong, a military power far 
more conſiderable than any preceding Emperor; 


without excepting Charles V. had ever been able 


to collect. The aſpiring Joſeph diſdaĩned conceal 


ing his determined reſolution of enlarging his 
$117 dominions 
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dominions at the expence; of alb his neigh bogs: GH AD 
Toward the Eaſtrhe prepared to claim Set via and 
Boſniag on the Sauth hes kxpafted 0 düitwembet — 
check tertitories of Venice, and to join his dutehy 
of Milan ito Tyrob and Trieſteg Alſace, once 2 
! provincerofahe Empire; and Lorraine, the patri- 
mony of his anceſtors,” tempted his rapacity on 
the Weitz) but / it appeared from the following in- 
cident,. that Sileſia, on the Northern frontier, 
' e eee e * ambition. ding. 
N Heat Mis 43 de Dice 
Topardathe cloſe of 8 177 5; his Pruſſian Discover 
Majeſty being afflcted by returns of the gout more hte deſiga 


of attack - 


frequent and more violent than uſual, Van Speis. un Pruſ- 
tenz the Imperial. envoy at Berlin, vrote to the and 070 
Emperor, that Frederick's long reign was draw- 
ing faſt to a concluſion. Upon this agreeable in · 
telligence, the Auſtrian troops were in motion; 
the diviſions in all parts of the Empire were com- 
manded to aſſemble in Bohemia; and Joſeph, fil- 
led with expectation, prepared at Vienna, upon 
the firſt news of the king's death, to advance to 
the frontiers of Brandenburgh, and thence to of 
fer the ſueceſſor to the Pruſſian throne the alterna · 

tive of reſtoring Sileſia, or of being; eruſhed / in his 

unſettled and defenceleſs ſtate, by the combined 

eee m e ron Polos 01 


df antigens io dnl bavinmefsb . eid ani 
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. EH AP: 1:But,amidR;! theſe - Preparationss1 Frederick x 


VIE 


vels into 
France, 


1777 


Takes 


— 
His tra- Of the. year, a 776, his, Majeſty Was welh, anden 
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malady abated ; and towards the cmmencement 


horſeback. The Auſtrian troops returned to their 
quarters, and Joſeph, travelled into France: to xiſit 


the Queen his ſiſter. His reſidencę at that court 


tended not to cement the: union between him and 


his brother. in-law Lewis XVI. . At the court. of 


Verſailles, the Emperor's behaviour was unexcep · 
tionable z but in ſurveying the provinces, he could 


not help teſtifying ſome degree of regret and envy, 


when he beheld their flouriſhing manufactures, 


which greatly ſurpaſſed , thoſe of his own domi- 


pions 5. and expreſſing paſſions ſtill more violent, 
whenhe conſidered that Normandy, Britanny, and 
Provence, together with other countries former- 
n independent, had been gradually incorporated 
into the French monarchy ; whereas in Germany, 
in bich country he enjoyed the auguſt title of 
Emperor, there {till remained princes bold enough 


— ipchipations, and even to ja wht big 
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1 ee, which. de a — 


— evaporated. in their own. emptineſs, acquired con- 
Va- 


ria, 1777 
and * as it was unforeſeen. Towards the cloſe of the 


ſiſtence and ſtrength from an event as important 


year 1777, Maximilian Joſeph, elector of Bava- 
2 : ria, 
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ria died of tue asl peNJ and his death tefmi- HA 
Hite the male branch of the Lodovietan line r 7 
whictr had governed that-country for near five en- 
türies. Hir general heir was Charles Theodore} uo 
Adsctor palatinc of the Rhine; aprince in his gã nm 
year, who not having any legitimate offspring; 
conſidered his nephew the duke of Deuxponts, as 
his fucceſſor. But the demiſe of the elector —*4 
Bavaria was no ſooner known at Vienna, than the 
Emperor, grounding his claim on obſolete does 
ments, pretended that the fiefs in Bavaria had ef- 
cheated to the king of Bohemia, and prepared by 
an armed force to make himſelf maſter of the for- 
mer province. Maria Thereſa reluctantly eon. 
ſented to this violent meaſure, at the perſuaſion of 
ce Kaunitz, who ſucceſsfully cultivated” the 
mperor's favour, by promoting his views of a- 
bition. & body of troops, amounting to ffxteꝶfi 
battalions' and twenty ſquadrons,” with Gghity 
pieces of cannon, were conducted towards Mu- 
mich. The Elector Palatine trembled in the palace, 
of which he had juſt taken poſſeſſion ; and being 
promiſed eſtabliſhments for his natural children, 
provided he abandoned the intereſts of his "lawful 
heir, readily entered into à convention, which 
alietated from the duke of euzponts two -thir 
of Bavaride > 203 2b26w0 1 (13845 
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0 2 * | This tranſaction could npt fail to excite an uni- 
en alarm. Should the Emperor obtain, the 

— . right of diſpoſing, at pleaſure of vacant and doubt - 

. ful inheritances, there was an end of all thoſe laws 

intereſts and treaties which had hitherto upheld the ſafety 


of thoſe 
injured by of theGermanic conſtitution- This conſequence 


this rio- eſcaped not Frederick's penetration; and he de- 

| termined without delay to reſiſt eneroaehments not 
more exorbitant than dangerous. But before he 

cauld prudently or Fe have recourſe to 

arms, ſeveral preliminary meaſures ſeemed neceſ- 

fary. It was requiſite that the duke of Deuxponts 

ſhovid proteſt againſt the-treaty of Munich; and 

that the electreſs dowager of Saxony, who was 

ſiſter to the late Maximilian Joſeph, ſhould claim 

ber brother's allodial poſſeſſions; above all, the 

W e - - diſpoſitions of the courts of /St. Peterſburgh and 
8 Verſailles, whoſe interference might have a weigh- 
25 influence on the deciſion of the conteſt, were 

8 ws A « ind; be. carefully examined and exactly aſcertained. 
The elector of Saxony had already in right of his 

mother, preferred his juſt claim; but the court of 
Vienna deigned not even to honour him with an 

anſwer. The count Gzrtz, Frederick's mini- 

ſter, arrived ſeaſonably at Munich, to ſtop the 

duke of Deuxponts on the brink of the precipiee, 

from which he was ready to fall. To that young 

wer. Gertz repreſented, that he could not poſ- 

ſibly 


\ 
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\ſbly dertye any advantage from ratifying Bil un- 5 Ar. 
cle's tfeaty, Whereas, by oppoling that unlawful — ; 
-tranfhQion, there was reaſon to hope thirhe night! © Eg T 
obtain in due time ſome part at leaſt of hi uit be. eee 
ee The duke yielded to the force of con- Noch fo 

vicion!" made his proteſt formally, and wrote 2 
Jurte — ot craving-his protection. The 
court of Berlin, being thus entruſted with the 
concerns of the two perſons moſt intereſted in the 
Bavarian ſucceſſion, was ſufficiently authoriſed to 
ſet on foot a negotiation with Auſtria reſpeQting 
that object; which Frederick might protract at 
pleakire, until he had thoroughly penetrated the 
defi 99 775 of France and Ruffia, | Tt h 


T6115 


Unger protence ins he aſkellto 565 in- His nego- 
1 by the Emperor concerning his title to e-. 4. 
Bavaria. Having patiently liſtened to his proofs, * 
he began to hint doubts, and to allege the public 2 wo , 
law of the empire as well as the treaty of Weſtpha- la, 2778. 
lia, which had regulated the right of ſuccellion 10 
that valuable dutchy. The ſudden death of the 
elector had not allowed to the Auſtrian miniſters 
time to prepare colours for vatniſhing their uſur- 
pation; their arguments were ill contrived, and 
eaſily refuted: | Meamwhile, the <burt of Verſailles 
was founded, and it was diſcovered there, chat 
notwithſtanding the treaty with Auſtria, called 

B b 2 the 


5 | 
8 etze r de alliance of me great powers, which France 
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was wi ning to maintain, abd the influence of the 
young queen} ſiſter to the emperor Joleph, which 
"it became miniſters to reſpect; pet, at bottom, 


| the counſellors of Lewis XVI. beheld with regtet 
the violation of the treaty of Weſtphalia and the 
deſtruction of the ſyſtem in Germany, Which their 
predeceſſors had taken much pains to eſtabliſn; 
and therefore would endeavour to preſerve an ap- 
r parent neutrality, while they ſecretly rendered 
Frederick every ſervice in their power. This 
truckling tameneſs, which ill became the ſucceſ- 
ſors of Richelieu and Lewis XIV. proved that his 
Pruſſian Majeſty had really aſſumed the balance 
which France ſtill affected to hold. That provi- 
| dent monarch had cultivated the friendſhip of 
Ruſſia with the moſt patient aſſiduity; but a re- 
7 newal of hoſtilities with the Turks, which it was 


10 be feared that the intrigues of the court of 


Of? 


Vienna would endeavour *to perpetuate; might 


+} O? 


prevent, th the Empreſs Catharine from fulfilling her 
good intentions. Yet, through the powerful me- 
iation. of] France at the Porte, Frederick expected 
to accommodate the differences between the Ruf- 
fians and Turks, and thus to enable the former to 
afford him the aſſiſtance ſtipulated i in the treaty of 
St. Peterſburgh. His principal difficulty conſiſted 
in. 0 with the Ruſſian miniſters, who 

: entet- 
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Ne. 


entertained, but very im perfect notions of the Ger. HAP. 
manic conſtitution. He finally ſucceeded, how. 2 oP 
ever, in making them comprehend, that i It was che * 
intereſt of Ruſſia to hinder the Emperor Joſeph, 
who was only entitled to be the firſt prince in Ger- 
many, from governing that great empire with 
re r e i e 


111 . to 8 28185 4 


Meanwhile the Auſtrian troops were : command. Corre- 
ed to move towards Bohemia trom*Ttaly, Flan- | comune 
ders, and Hungary; becauſe prince Kaunitz con- ory wg 
tinued to prefer the ambitious ſyſtem of a young Emperor. 
aſpiring prince, to the pacific reſolutions of his 
aged and infirm miltreſs, The approach of ſuch, 
formidable bodies of men tq the frontiers of his 
dominions, obliged Frederick likewiſe to aſſemble 
his forces, which compoſed two armies, each 
80,000, ſtrong; the one commanded by his bro. 
ther, prince Henty, and deſtined to guard "7 


electorates of Brandenburgh and Saxony ; — the 


other, e by himſelf, with 2 8 e. 


netrate into Moravia or Bohemia. Ant 4 
hoſtile preparations, ſeveral letters paſſed between — 
the rival monarchs, His Imperial Majeſty began 
this correſpondence, ſeemingly. with the deſi ign e of. 
juſtifying his pretenſions to. Bavaria, but really D 
from a deſire to gain time for kkrentzthening his 


Jt 2 i £* 


poſts. 
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oer pot} Broderick anſwered/bim: politely butfirm- 
— ly;/\and while he maintained the moſt [reſpectful 
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decency in his language, refuted the Emperor's! 
nails arguments in A+ manner as convineing as it was 
perſpicuous. Joſeph's next letter betrayed; forme»! 
thing of the acrimony of a defeated; diſputant. 

He ſpeaks of the king's © long · winded diſcourſe;” 
and ſays that he had learned ſo many other fine 
things from his Majeſty, that were it not from 
regard for the precious blood of 400, oo brave 
men, he ſhould be glad likewiſe to take his leſſons 
in the art of war. To this defiance, Frederick 
replied, Your Imperial Majeſty has the good- 
neſs to jeſt with me. No, Sire, you need not a 
maſter. Such talents as yours will become any 
part. Lucullus, you remember, had never com- 
manded an army, when the Roman ſenate ſent 
him into Pontus. Vet he no ſooner arrived there, 
than he conquered the experienced Mithridates. 
Let your Majeſty obtain victories, I ſhall be the 
firſt to applaud them; provided only that they be 
not obtained at my/expence.” This royal nego- 
tiation, which began the 13th of April, was con- 
tinued by the Auſtrian and Pruffian miniſters till 
the _ of Jux; at which time both Peas were 
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An the Gperations whibh. fullowell, che Fru 
maintaimeti their ufual ſuperiority. — 


ful mareheꝶ, Predterick fell eien an eg. 


hod; ſeized the fortreſs and magazines belonging i. 


to that place; and eſtabliſned the theatre en 778. 


the enemy's country. Aſſured of the aſſiſtance of 
Rufſia as welb as of the good offices of Franca, 
and willing to wait the iſſue of thoſe jarring ſacs 
tions which divided the Imperial court, the pru- 
dence of his Majeſty might decline to provoke 
danger, in order to haſten 'a deciſion. The Em. 
peror, on the other hand, who could not expect | 
to retain the poſſeſſions which he had violently 
ſeized, without the moſt” diſtinguiſhed: military 
ſueceſs, was challenged by intereſt as well as ho · 
nour, to make the boldeſt exertions, and by de- 
feating the enemies who had already declared 
againſt him, to intimidate thoſe who were ready 
to reinforce their arms. But the inconſiſteney 
of Joſeph, regardleſs of theſe conſiderations, kept 
the great Imperial army ſhut up behind the Elbe, 
between Kenigingratz and Arnau, in works. ſo 
ſtrong that they reſembled a. regularly, fortiſied 
city. Mareſchal Laudohn, however, whoſe, for- 
ces amounted to Fo, coo men, hovered on the 
frontiers of Luſatia and Saxony. To oppoſe this 
threatened invaſion, which might have compelled 
the Saxons to deſert the cauſe of Bavaria and their 
own, 
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on 2 Henry marched towards Dreſden, 


Maria 


Thereſa 


and ſent detachments o ravage the northetn fron»: 
tier of Bohemia. The king, meanwhile, was em- 


ployed in foraging the eaſtern. diviſion of that! 
kingdom; an operation which would enable him 


to take up his winter quarters in Sileſia without 
fear of _ ee ne that lealon by dhe 
SEP | IMISHISVLZLOD 2001 Tfint 10 04421 


16 Wos 139580 


1 this manner, 8 —_— 5 by four 


negotiates great armies, when a ſtranger, who, called him- 


ſecretly 
with Fre- 
derick. 


. 


ſelf the ſecretary of prince. Gallizin, Ruſſian am- 
baſlador at Vienna, arrived in the camp of Welſ⸗ 
dorf, and craved an audience of Frederick. This 
pretended ſecretary was Mr. Thugut, formerly Im- 
perial ambaſſador at Conſtantinople. He preſent- 
ed to, Frederick a letter from the Empreſs Queen, 
teſtifying. her uneaſineſs at the troubles which had 
ariſen. her anxiety for the ſafety of her ſon's per- 
ſan, and her earneſt deſire to diſcover ſome expe- 
dient hy which all diflerences might be accomme. 
dated... Mr. Thugut's negotiation tended to gain 
Frederick's conſent to the Emperor's, uſurpation 
of Bavaria, by offers extremely advantageous to 


- Pruſſa- For this purpoſe, he obſerved that the 


court of Vienna, inſtead of oppoſing Frederick's 
eventual ſucceſſion to the marquiſates of Bareuth 
— Anſpach, would aſliſt his Majeſty i in procur- 


mY 10 85 ing 
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ing awegchange of thoſe territories for ebantfdeg mY 


nearer /Brandenburgh;Huchas A MC 
ſatia, ::Predetick+ replied; that the Timperi: 


ſeemedtoinIider as ſimilar, two- objects _ 
differenty his on incontrovertible right of ſucceſs 


ſiondto Bareuth and Anſpach, and the unlawful 
vſurpation of Bavaria: That how well ſoever it 
might ſuit the convenience of Pruſſia, he would 
never compel any prince to exchange his poſſeſſions 
for thoſe marquiſates ; an act of violence which he 


could no tapprove or abet. He added, that to prove , 
to her Imperial Majeſty his fincere deſire of peace, 


he would make a propoſal in writing which might 
ſerve for the baſis of a treaty. Thugut offered his 


ſervices as ſecretary ; but Frederick, who truſted - 


neither his ſtyle nor his intentions, wrote the con- 
ditions with his own hand; conditions, in which 
due attention was paid to the intereſts of all CH- 
cerned in the Bayarian ſucceſſion, and which Were 
afterwards admitted by the peace of Teſchen con- 
cluded in the following year. 1 hugut carried this 
writing to Vienna; and returned ſaon afterwatts 


to Welsdorf, furniſhed by prince Kaunitz With a 
number of propoſitions as captious as they” were | 


obſcure. The king, who foreſaw that this nepo- 
tiatfon muſt prove fruitleſs, and Who was un Wil 


ling to enter into a tedious inveſtigation "with 
Wy Thugut, teferred that miniſter to lis ſecre- 


taries 


378 
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CHAT. taries of ſtate, -Finck' and''Hertſhergpavho' in a 


VII. 
— 


Military 
ſucceſſes 


of the 


few: days ſent him back to Vienna, hopeleſs of 
attaining the object of his commiſſion. The Em. 
peror was extremely enraged at the diſcovẽ.ry of 
his mother's negotiation. He immediately diſ- 


patched a letter to that princeſs, declaring,” that 
if ſhe made peace on ſuch terins Us Pruffia” Hat” 
"propoſed, he would retire to Aika Chapelle, 
never to return to Vienna, and never to fee Her 


more. His brother, the Great Duke bf T uſcany, 
had been ſent to appeaſe his anger; but this ex- 
pedient, from which much hdd been expected, 
produced no other effect, but that of ſetting at 
variance two brothers, who had hitherto lived on 
the moſt ene terms. . 9 15 b 

AN ; A to bol! 


Mr. Thugut's negotiation did 1 not 1 the 
operations of the campaign, which, thaugh un! 


ns, productive of any great event, afforded an oppor- . 


July an 


OE. tunity to the prince royal of Pruſſia, his prefent 


1778. 


Muaufeſty, to diſtinguiſh himſelf by vigilance and 
activity, by ſkilful movements, and judicious dif- 
poſitions. The troops which he commanded, as 


well as feveral other Pruſſian detachments, gained 
advantages over thoſe of the enemy; but the main 


defign'of his Majeſty was to waſte the Bohemian 
frontiers, and when that was accompliſhed; to re- 


tire into ſufe winter quarters. About che middle 


bypol er: of 
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of November: he returned to Breſſaw, in order CHAT 
to make preparations for the enſuing campaign, II. 1 


and to ęarry eee had ſet 
on foot wich foreign powers. „ 26 10190 

th 71 ibm ft 5H 1 | CANT. zit 

Ide negotiation with Ruſſia v i. moſt; ihe The Em- 
reſting of ally becauſe, from that country only, he's C= 


tharine 


could deriye effectual aid. Through the media - declares in 


favour 
tion of France, he ad perſuaded the Grand Seig- — 


nior to reſtore ſome Ruſſian veſſels ſeized in the ick 
Dardanelles, and to acknowledge the indepen- 
dence ot the Crimea. The Empreſs Catharine had 
no ſooner received this agreeable intelligence, than. 
ſhe cauſed her miniſters to declare in her name, 
both at Ratiſbon and Vienna, that unleſs the 
Houſe of Auſtria removed the grievances of which 
the princes, of the empire complained, ſhe could 


forcement of troops, as had been mutually ſtipu - 


lated between them in the —_—_ of os Peterſ/ Ae 


burgh. Abl Hr ad ynivifs 
This event diſconcerted prince Kaunitz, who Wies of 
had neglected to provide for it. The Emperor, ; 3 
ſtill imagined that the Turkiſh war would A 
the hoſtility of Ruſſia; and Maria Thereſa had 
not wa requeſted the mediation of France, but 
implored 


nt i 7 
not avoid fulfilling her engagements with his Pruſ © 
ſian Majeſty, and aſſiſting him with ſuch a reins; £27 und 


£ 


| % 
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OA Ap. implered che, good offices of the Empreſs Catha- 


VII. 
| | 


vine, The diſpatchiſent-far. this purpoſe. io St. 
eterſburgh, and the declaration of Ruſſia, ręach- 
ed, nearly at the ſame time, the mages of, their 
reſpective deſtinations ;- à circumſtance, highly fa - 
vourable to Frederick, ſince, had Maria Thereſa's 

requeſt been made more ſeaſonably, the Empreis 


Catharine might probably have. withheld, her de- 


claration. Vet, his Majeſty was not by. any 


means averſe to an accommodation with the court 


of Vienna, provided his allies obtained juſtice re- 


ſpecting their pretenſions to Bavaria, and he him- 

ſelf were delivered from any farther chicane re- 
ſpecting his right of eventual ſucceſſion. to Anſpach 
and Bearuth. The court of France, as guarantee 


of the tgaty of Weſtphalia, appeared to Frederick 
not leſs intereſted than Pruſſia itſelf, in hindering 
the Emperor from keeping poſſeſſion of a pro- 
vince, which would have enabled him to invade 
the king of Sardinia's dominions in Italy (an 


event / much dreaded at Turin), or to recover the 


provinces of Lorraine and Alſace; a deſign which 


the ambitious Joſeph was known to have much at 


heart. But Frederick obſerves, that a miniſtry 


without vigour, and a king who had nat any 


fixed character, were not to be entruſted with the 
ſafety; of the Germanic conſtitution. He there: 


fore ſent to Mr. Maurepas a memoir containing 
. ſuch 


Yor FrEDERICR/ Tr 3% 


ſuch conditions of peace as might with bopcbe CH AP. 
be admitted! This piece, which ſeemed neceſſary III. 
to 'guartt'the French miniſtry againſt the machi- 
nations of the court of Vienna, was employed by 
baron Breteuil, who now acted the part of Claude 
D' Avauæ the French plenipotentiary at the treaty 
of Weſtphalia, as tlie baſis of his negotiation with 
the Empreſs Queen, and admitted as ſuch by that 
princeſs, notwithſtanding the ee oppoſitiv | 
mn me | agg 


* 
1 48 


ha Hans: prince Pi a eee Exorbi- 

at Breſlaw; and inſtead of appearing as a general ng, of 
appointed to conduct a body of auxiliaries to the oy oat 
Pruſſian camp, affected the imperious tone of an 

arbiter ſent to dictate laws to Germany. The 
Ruſſian reinforcement was to amount to 16500 

men, whom Frederick purpoſed employing next 
campaign in Ludomeria and Gallicia; and from 

thence ſending them, in conjunction with a Ruſ⸗ 

ſian detachment, into Hungary and Tranſylvunia, 

where the ſtandard of the Empreſs Catharine 

would have been immediately joined by the ſds 
perſtitious and oppreſſed votaries of the Greek 
church. Frederick offered to abandon entirely 

to his allies the plunder of thoſe rich countries. 

But this project was rejected by prince Repnin. 

who eſtimated the ſervices of his reinforcement at 
N | the 


Cn 
[rr 
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- CHAP-the:enormous price of 2,000,000 of crownsg an 
. annual drain, by far too exhduſting-for Pruſſia, 
ceſpecially when augmented by the ſubſdy of 
|  g00,000-erowns, which Frederick till paid the 
.., - Empreſs Catharine, in conſideration of tie Tur- | 
1 er- wen Wee, eee einge 
« FILED d on ano 

Pla of" - The A. bene W delivered hi 
Ee fe. oiian Majallyfromubewecelltyof knbinitehgylt 
= by the public good to this onerous contract. Before 
rick, and the end of January, he ſent to prince Repnin a 


by? — plan of general pacification, coinciding with what 


January his Pruſſian Majeſty had propoſed, and what the 


1779. 


Empreſs Queen had approved. The 'ptincipal 

conditions were, I. That the Upper Palatinate, 
and all Bavaria, except the Cirele of Burghauſen, 
thould be reſtored by the Auſtrians to the Flector 
Palatine. II. That the right of ſucceſſion to thoſe 
territories ſhould be declared veſted in the duke 
of Deux Ponts. | III. That, as 2 compenſation for 
the: allodial property in Bavaria, the elector of 
Saxony ſhould obtain the ſum of 6,060,000 of 
florins, by regular payments of 500,600 Florins 

annually. IV. That the court of Vienna ſhould 
acknowledge Fredetick's juſt title to the eventual 
ſucoeſſion of the marquiſates of Anſpach and 
Bareuth; and ſiould never bring! forward any 
more objections, or create any new- difficulties on 
that Aubject.. 


When 


OF SF REDERYT CK IT. 


When this plan of pacification was communi- 6 


——— Majeſty's allies, che Saxons'colplaie. , 


we 


ed loudly, that inſtead of 40, ooo, o a, Difficult. 
to which they! were juſtly entitled, they ſhould ties at- 


tending 


only obtain 6,000,0003) and the duke of Deux this . 
Ponts inſiſted that Bavaria ought not on any del f — 
count to be diſmembered. In favour of his allies; _ 


rs to 


Frederick renewed his interceſſion at the court 0e abet, 


Vienna z but prince Kaunitz declared that the 


Empreſs would rather ſacrifice the laſt man in ber 
army, than ſubmit to conditions more humiliat. 
ing than thoſe already accepted. France defired ...-/ 


peace, in order to free herſelf from the Emperor's 
ſolicitations for ſuccours, in virtue of the treaty 
of Verſailles; Ruſſia was unwilling to be involv- 


ed in a new war for the ſake of her German al- 


lies; Frederick was not inclined once more to 


oppoſe the three greateſt military powers of Eu- 


rope. He endeavoured, therefore, to prove to 
the Saxons, chat without the aſſiſtance of France, 


ing the juſtneſs of his demands, could not have 
obtained any compenſation whatever from tlie 
court of Vienna; and that he ought therefore to 


reſt ſatisfied with the ſum which his allies had 
found great difficulty in procuring for him. The 
duke of Deux Ponts, again, was deſired to remem- 


ber that he had already loſt three-fourths: of Bava- 
ria; 


Ruſſia, and Pruſſia, their elector, notwitliſtand- 


* & 4 a 4 
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ſelf ; very fortunate in recovering twocthirds of 
Err, :25) 20156 2fT - agav) » 
ie fogay Lanai aud 22:4 ab H tir t 
The paci- During theſe ee the war ſtill raged 
* s of of the/frontiers- of Bohemia and Sileſia . Soon 
after the declaration of Ruſſia, the Emperor Jo- 


— 
oppoſed ſeph had availed himſelf of the perplexity of his 


2 mother, to engage her to ſign an order for raiſing 
8 80,000 new levies; affirming, that at ſuch an im- 
= portant criſis, it was neceſſary to render the Houſe 

: of Auſtria formidable to all its enemies. The 
Pruſſians, however, not only defended their own 
territories, but maintained the ground which they 
had gained in Bohemia. The Auſtrian troops 
vere diſtreſſed for want of pay; the provinces, 
exhauſted by heavy contributions, could no longer 
bear the burdens. impoſed on them; the loans, 
obtained in Genoa, Amſterdam, and other com- 

2 i ities, neither anſwered the Emperor's 
255 9 nor ſupplied the public exigency; 
and his wiſeſt counſellors perceived with much 
dorkowz that ſhould he obſtinately peꝛ ſiſt in the 
war, ſuch general confuſion muſt enſue, as threa- 
tened the diſſolution of the Auſtrian monarchy. 
At this juncture, a courier whom Frederick had 
ſent to St. Peterſburgh, returned with the Empreſt 
Cathaxine's 2 2 -propoſed terms of 
ech f Peace; 


—— 
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peace3-andhisdilpach was jramedintely mne e; Hibs. ; 


nicated by prince Repnin to baron Breteuil; at 
Vienna. The baron ſent notice to his Majeſty, 
that the Empreſs Queen had teſtified much ſatis- 
faction at this intelligence, and-propoſed-imvedi-. 
ately aſſembling a-congreſs at Teſchen in Auſtrian 
Sileſia» to complete the ſalutary work of pactfica- 
tion which ſhe. had; ſo much at heart. thew 
cr 0 bie fg F115 4 2008 

In ſuch ind it is is bardly pony that His us 
4 ee Wallis with 10,000 men ſhould. have . 
aſſaulted the town of Neuſtadt, which was garri- for pre- 
ſoned with two Pruſſian regiments. His grenades pe — Þ * 
ſet fire to the place, and deſtroyed 240 houſes: 
but the gartiſon held firm, and the Pruſſian de- 
tachments in that neighbourhood having advanced 
ſeaſonably to defend Neuſtadt, repelled the aſſail- 
$6966 pg them to Zuckmantel. aur 1890 
| «+ or amide 

eee had been e by the-Empe- Congreſs | 
Tor, who- flattered himſelf that he ſhould render chen 
Frederick implacable by deſtroying one of his March 
towns./ But in this ſuppoſition his Imperiab Mu- 
jeſty was much diſappointed. Maria Thereſa 
deſired a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities. Her requeſt was 
immediately complied with. The Pruſſians, for 
the convenience of ſubſiſtence, extended their 
Wow and his Majeſty; who: was at Breflaw 

Cc the 


* . 
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CHAP. the th of March; agtttedhat.a:congraf ſhould be 
2 held at. Teſchen, and named Mr. Riedeſel for his 
pPlwenipotentiary. The miniſters ol Ruſſia, of Sax- 
ony, of the Elector Palatine, and of he duke of 
Deux Fonts, arrived ſucceſbvely: at Hreſlaw und 

from thence proceeded to Teſchen, in ich place 

they were joined by the baron Breteuil and Mr. 
Cbenzel, ho reſpectively — 

of Verſailles * Vienna. nid Rad! 

Ui ont (£116 12162 1499 n 

Peace of By the "gy J contrivance, the negotiatian 
fo pes was perplexed, and its concluſion retarded for 
1779, more than fix weeks. The | Eleftor Palatine re- 
fuſed granting any ſatisfaction to Saxony, and de- 
clared that rather than pay 6, ooo, ooo of ; crowns 

to that court, he would, adhere to his preceding 
engagement with the Houſe of Auſtria. The mi- 

* 7 Hiker ol the duke of Deux Ponts inſiſted, as for- 

f - Nev on the indiviſibility of Bavaria. Prince 

bas 22059 „ Ronin ſpoke with ihe authority becoming the 
i _— {#epreſentaiive- of the Expreſs Catharine; | and 
baron Breteuil diſplayed that dignity which the 
-mniſters-of Lewis XIV. had aſſumed in the midſt 
-of his triumphs. Vet their multiplied conferences 
>vith-the German miniſters produced not any de- 
ciſiye reſolution, until a courier arrived, the 29th 
f April, at Vienna, from Conſtantinople, with 
the news ola peace W Ruſſians and the 
aif}>: 2.) Turks. 
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Turks? This important intelligence, which owe 047.4 Wo 
that Cathirine?s declaration 2gainſb:Auſtria was * 
not an empty! boaſt, bent the! obſtinacy af the 
voung Emperor. The play of his machines, for 
diſturbing the negotiation from that moment 
ceaſed ; and in the ſpace of fifteen days, à treaty 

was doncluded on the terms formerly ſpecified!; 

and ſigned at Teſchen che 1 3ih of May, Maria 
Therelſa's birth- day. Thus ended, not indeed a 

war, but rather an armed negotiation; and thus | 
did Frederick's firmneſs reſiſt the Emperor's am- 
bition, and diſpel the alarming dangers which w_ | 
threatened to ſubvert the conſtitution of the Em- 
pire, and to deſtroy the neee of ee 

We en a tale 
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"TH IÞ pence of Teſchen is the laſt anne Frede · 
event which his Majeſty found leiſure to record. er | 
Yet to conclude the hiſtory of his reign: withithis cence and 
| | | ; 2 diſcern- 
tranſaction, important and uſeful as it was, would ment. 
be robbing his memory of its faireſt hondurs. His 
ſword had been drawn for the laſt time to aſſert 
juſtice, and ſecure peace; and theſe purpoſes being 
effeQually obtained, the ſeven remaining years of 
his life were applied with undivided attention to 
the encouragement of uſeful induſtry, and the ad- 
eee eee, - happineſs. ' Frugal in his 


Ce 2 domeſtic | 
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cen A domeſtic economy; he: was generous 46 the pub- 
he; and with what he ſpared from the,oftentati- 
dus vanity of the court, he <beriſhed the ſalutary 
labeurs of the country. To enumerate; his, yearly 
beflefactions, has been the taſk- of his: virtuous 

and able miniſter count Hertaberg, at an ann⁴k 
ſolemnity of the Acadeniy of Berlin, to celebrate 

the birth-day of its patron; but, in an hiſtorical 
work, it may be ſufficient” to obſerve;" that from 
ttce peace of Teſchen till his death, Frederick re- 
Fularly increaſed his diſburſements for the im- 
prorkment or embelliſhment of his dominions. 
The ſum total of this unparalleled munificence, 
exceeding eight millions ſterling,” was advanced 
without the impoſition of any one new tax, and 
beſtowed without the proſpect of any other return, 
than (that which is indeed the beſt a prince can 
Tective) the affectionate gratitude of his people. 
vet the vaſt extent of his royal bounty is leſs 
Worthy of admiration, than the ſingular diſcern- 
ment with which it was conferred. Fond of 
glory, but convinced that no true glory can be at- 
"ined without labour, Frederick with painful 
dlligence examined the minuteſt wheels of the po- 
Heal machine; and as his vigilance was always 
awake, o his hand was always ready, to repair 
the wälte of time, and remove the obſtructions of 
Aden. By e n eee 
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great engine of ſtate was made not only mon agar, 
_ eafily; und to play regularly, but torexert;its ut 
_ ti6ſtforee; k force, extraordinary and unenam- 
pledz which in the ſpace of forty · ſeven years p]. 
dudedꝭ a riew power in Europe, capable of vying 


wirkt kingdoms which had been the rr | 
growtlvof twelve ſucceſſive ee Ainniolok 
$510IMd. us ni md rot 7410 | offs. 


The merit 8 great men — Axis as depre- Analyſis 
ciated by the envy of contemporaries, and over- ar you” 4 
looked by the indifference of poſterity. But, from . 
the viſible and happy revolution which Frederick's 
exertions effected, it may reaſonably be preſumed, 
that his reign, which does honour to monarchy 
elf, will for ever ſerve as an inſtructive lefſan to 
the ſovereigns of the earth, encourage their in- 
duſtry, or upbraid their indolence, but prove that 
the worſt indolence is that of being active to 
no uſeful purpoſe. While in other nations, and 
thoſe infinitely more favoured than the. Fruſſians 
in the partition of natural advantages, the great 
ſprings which move and direct national exertion, 
and promote national greatneſs, were repreſſed by 
the weight of cumberſome regulations, and even 
the abſtract principles of political economy per- 
plexed in the intricacy. of deluſiye or incomplete 
theories, that illuſtrious prince diſcerned and 
reduced to practice thoſe ſublime yet ſimple; rules 
af goyernment, which an alone produce or 

1 maintain 
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r maintalh 5e fe proctty.” The Feet abt” komm. 
"Me e WHICH fome zuthors habe offered 48 
lative to the perfection of agriculturs? togEthet | 

With the abundance and value of Mebret Pft 
Un; ; and others have regarded as Pröporticnal 
to the refinement of arts and the fruits'6f Induf- 
b 7 and a third claſs of politicians; with more 
7 ignity at leaſt if not more Juſtneſs, have appreci- 
COme by the ardour of martial ſpirit, id the ele. 
ration of national character, may be analyſed; 
not by arbitrary ſuppoſitions, but by the experi- 
ence of hiſtory, into the five following particulars 
Tubhiſtence, defence, phyſical and moral Improve- 
ment, enjoyment, and the aſſured permanence, a8 
as far as human affairs admit Tecurity, of töfe 

| important advantages. Under each of thele Heads, 
ve ſhall examine the happy alteration effected 
hoe Fredefick's reign, convinced that to com. 
. dithmilar conditions of Profs at His Ac. 
cel ang demiſe, and to explain the means by 
Wick this di ference was produced, is one . 

no obſett fubjetss tha that e civil —— — TIN enk. * 

OO ind 50-13 331 An 0 
Its dif. "To Acleribe the operations which Model great 
—_ 1 military e or great political refalts, often reſetibles 
e FP ex Planung the machinery by which the Udoratioris 
: 1 Te: "of a z (eine are moped and varied. Tue ellect is 


As tec wy ſimple Nriki ans Employed 
and, imple and rl ug; "the me s Ettrpk6 
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ta attain. it, are minute and intricate, ungrateful 
bf, the fight, and, perplexing 0 the underſtanding 


WM 
WY 


From... ouch. A; contemplation, . the giddy eye. of IL _— 


ſuperhcial. Ignorance turns with impatient di- 
| guſt: and che attention even of intelligent curioh- 


| iy, cannot he long arreſted, by the  explainer, a 


without much perſpicuity of arrangement, and 
much accuracy of deduction. But ſo natural and 
ſo conſiſtent, ſo ſeilfully contrived, and ſo nicely 
adapted, was Frederick's political ſyſtem, that i its 


parts arrange themſelves. ſpontaneouſly ;. and to 


explain its principles, we need do little more than 
exhibit its effects. At his acceſſion to the throne, 


the Pruflians cannot be faid to have” enjoyed the 


means either of ſubſiſtence or ſecurity, ſince Fre. 


derick William, who had raiſed an army and 
formed a treaſury, had prepared thoſe engines of 


* 


greatneſs, by grinding his ſubjects, who loſt lt an- 


nually a large ſum by the unfavourable balance of 


trade, and whoſe productive induſtry did not cor. 


reſpond to their national conſumption. | A 50 


naturally barren was negligently cultivated ; th z the 
coarſeſt arts only were exerciſed or underflood ; 


and the ſands and marſhes of Brandenburgh were 
compreſſed on the one ſide by the fertile dutchy « of 


Sileſia, and intercepred, from the ſea on the other l. 


ſide, by the valuable coaſt of Pomerellia, By FF Bra 0 


his domi- 


 ſerting his pretenſtons to, thoſe, provinces, which, cow and 
according to the Pruſſian memorials, had remained extends 


unclaimed 


(1) 271 


\ 


— 
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HA. unclaĩmed only through the imbecillityi or-cames; 


VII., 


"them to 


the ſca. 


His im- 
prove- 
ments in 
agricul- 
ture. 


neſaiof his anceſtors, Frederick provided in the 
fruitfulneſt of Sileſia and the maritime ſit vation 


ob Fomerellia; ſuch ſecurities for his ene in the 


great article of ſubſiſtence, as no othatj kingdom 
can bhoaſt ; ſince, in conſequence of this latter en. 
tenſion of his frontier, the whole rommerce of 
Poland, which is juſtly conſidered as the granary 
of Europe, muſt paſs through his Majeſty*%>dom-! 
nions, which can never ſuffer hes an while 
the Poles have Wan tin a HO 

uf 117 | | Nö N eri 3111 bene 

"Yet theſe i e acquiſitions, which 0 ba 
have lulled the confidence of a warrior, that by 
war aimed only at conqueſt, excited the activity 


of Frederick, who, in his conqueſts, aimed only 
w pablie happineſs. By his unerampled lberalit- 
1 audindefatigable: diligence in the encouragement 


of:agrioutture, we behold in his dominions, alone. 
barrentſands converted; into vegetable mould, or 
ovethadowed with loſty foreſts. At his expence, 
thelſecds of lucerne, trefoil, and lupin, which. in, 
the cnurſe of thirty years have changed the face 
of Germany, ere diſtributed gratuitouſly to all, 
who» npplied for them. The ſtimulation of boun · 
tiescund i premiums was employed with judgment 


| antbfuncels a new articles of | produce; and new | 
modes. pf culture were introduced; and in every. 


enrigt province, 
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IF 


repleniſhedywhich ſerved alternately as magaaines VII = 
in cime of war, and granaries in ſeaſons of ſcarcity. or mad 


Inctheimiſerable famine of 11772, which alllifted- 
theaxipheſt principalities of Germany, the Pruſhans:: 
alone neither felt want nor incured expence; ſince 
the opening of the king's ſtores kept the price of 
grain at the uſual level. By incloſing commons, 
Frederick greatly benefited his country; and us 
he purchaſed at an ample price the rights of com. 
monagè, he urged the hand of induſtry, and invi. 
gorated the exertions of health, without exciting 

the complaint of es or men the curſe 
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ed nearly one third of the Pruſſian territory, that f. 


iſtribu- 
ion of 


generous prince ſeparated innumerable farimis, farms. 


which were granted for an annual ,redevanee: on 


contribution, in hereditary poſſeſſion, to induſtri-- 


ous individuals. His financiers objected to this 
regulation, which, by ſubdividing eſtates, multi 
plied the tenants and families to be maintained 
on them; and thereby diminiſhed the rents:whizh 


their cultivators, when leſs numerous, could afford 


to pay. But his Majeſty diſdained this ohjection, 

feeling, that to a king, an increaſe of populouſneſs 

is an e eee and knowing, that 
Sul⁰ð,⁰,j farms 
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oA farms are certainly too ſmall, when the peaſant, as 
III. in many provinces of France, can afford neither 
| the implements nor the means of agriculture,; but 
that they are as certainly too large, when the ſu- 
perabundance of fertile ſoil prevents an attention 
to contiguous pieces of land, leſs promiſing indeed 
and leſs grateful, but not altogether, incapable of 
improvement. Not only to produce much, but to 
produce much within a narrow compaſs; not only 
to have numerous ſubjects, but to enrich and 
ſtrengthen his dominions by a denſe population, 
was the favourite object of Frederick's enlightened 
policy; and although the exact magnitude of a 
farm, which in different countries is relative to a 
variety of different circumſtances, cannot be pre- 
ciſely defined, yet, that the juſt proportion has 
been nearly approximated in the Pruſſian domini- 
ons, evidently appears, not only from the ſmall 
quantity of ground that remains neglected, but 
from the great annual exportation, amounting in 
value to 2,000,000 of crowns, made by a king» 

dom, narrow in extent, and NYT e 


1 
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* — is chat firſt of arts, in which nature 
tends ma» 


bebe. lahours in concert with man, of which the fruits 
a 4 © axe, the molt uſeful, and of which the exerciſe. is 


the mai. ſalutary, has in all well- governed ſtates 


ah faroured branch of induſtry. In 
Frede- 


_— — 


pal; but not an excluſive; place. By 
ing encouragement, the linet and woollen manu 
factures of Sileſia and Brandenburgh were greatly 
improvedy and their produce augmented to the 
antun value of 3, ooo, oool. ſterling. Beſides 
mus extending the old manufactures, many new 
ones were introduced, particularly the working of 
cotton, ſilkꝭ porcelain, ſugar, leather, and eſpecially 
of the mines; which, taken together, make the 
annual amount of national induſtry fall little ſhort 
of 40, 00, bo of | crowns. Nearly one Half of 
the Pruſſian manufactures is conſumed” at home 


and the exportation of the other half brings am- — 


nually into the country above three millions ſter- 
ling; a ſum which, as Pruſſia requires not any 
thing from abroad but the article of wine, the raw 
materials of ſome branches of manufacture, and 
a fe- inconſiderable objects of luxury, lemves a 
great commercial balance i in favour: of that king- 
com 5.14 ot & COR 1K 0! ls 
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By K Frederick's frag; his nden were ante, 
extended 320 Engliſh miles along the Baltic, and 3 


e 13 
adorned by flouriſhing ſea- ports. Naturally inter. revenue, 


fected by the Elbe, the Pregel, ant the Vitals, inf“ 


their inland navigation was artificially improved 


by nee to each other; as well 


as 
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prederdckis potleal <conomy, it held the prinei· g HA P 
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cn the Oder, the Have, and the Sprey. Thirteen 

Ii ündred Fruſſian veſſels annualty paſt the Sound; 
WY dit Conſeddenbe of thi impfevementti; And an 
increafing eommerte; lands roſe greatly in values 
ald the intereſt of money fell from ſix to four per 
cent! Attentive only to augment the national re: 
ſourtes, Frederick neither miſpent his own time 
in deviſing;, nor miſemployed the "labour of his 
fübjects in collecting, taxes. At his demiſe the 
public revenues, which had been the ſpontaneous 
growth of induſtry and frugality, exceeded four 
millions ſterling ; and his kingdom contained fix 
millions of perſons. In 1784, the births were 
2115113; the burials, 152, 40; and the ſurplus 
of births, therefore, 59,0% 3 à ſurplus which no. 
Kingdom, equally limited in magnitude, can 
SJ 1 ene 


enofſigiong told 4243 ee erg oft 

2. As to vip he ſword, which' by the warlike nations of 
defence: antiqulty was” confidered and employed as the 
 tionof the piitieipal iriſtrument of revenue, has been trans. 
amy. forthied; in modern times, into the chief conduit 

of expence. Frederick, who revived ſo many ob- 
ſolete but valuable maxims, reſtored alſo to the 
profeſſion of arms its former dignity and utility. 
With his ſcanty income, he raiſed and maintained 
a miktary force, which, under the coarſeneſs of 
vulgar management, would ſoon exhauſt the re- 
31 | 


ſources 
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ſources pf Week monnrchies. His army OH A 
dic, o men, amply VII. 


in time of. pe 


providect with be nn anuwnitions nichr * 


N. Phaly 2h march. Beſides: leſs, conſiderable 
places; of arms, his dominions contained fifteen 
great garriſons, which, if governed with that mer» 
cenary profuſion which eſtimates wealth by ex: 


pence, and honour by wealth, would alone be 


ſufficient to conſume the whole revenues of. Pruſ- 


ſia. But of this vaſt army, the far greater pot- 


tion conſiſted of the induſtrious ſons of peaſants, 
of the hardy artificers in wood or metal, and of 


other laborious and frugal workmen, who joined 


their regiments in the months of April and May, to 
be exerciſed in military evolutions, and afterwards 


returned to their reſpective diſtricts, to cultivate 


the ground, or practiſe their ordinary profeſſions. 


Even the foreigners in his Majeſty's ſeryice,ryho 02k 4 


were employed chiefly in garriſons, performed 


2212 
11002 


military duty only during two days in, the week; Wager 


the remaining ſive days were their own, during 
which the induſtrious. (and the eye of the-maſter 
rendered all induſtrious) ſought employment, and 
never failed to find it. By. intermarziagan with 
Pruſſian women, theſe ſtrangers ſoon acquired the 
attachments and habits of natiyes. Each regiment 
contained more women and children. than: ſoldiere. 
295101 The 
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en 47. The garriſon of Berlin, which conſiſted of 24,000 
VII. men, comprchended -69}006- perſons; and at a 
— moderate computation, the whole army forme 
2 2 thiliary colony exceeding 400,000 in Humber. 
This colony, inſtead of being collected ints'6ne 
/' aibictdy maſs, was judiciouſly diſtributed Uirbug 
- every province, and almoſt every pariſh and every 
Village. Its pay, amounting to two'thirds' of che 
revenue of the Rate; was regularly returned to the 
&veral diſtrifts from which it originally flowed. 
This perpetual circulation maintained public proſ- 
| parity. The ſubject contributed punctually; the 
 foldter was punctually paid; neither wy. ot * 
the'other knew the name of arrears. ; 


Its advan- :Th he great Pruſſ an army, which; inſtead ofe ors 
wage.  hauſting the repreſentative, increaſed" the real, 
riches of the ſtate, not only ſecures the perma- 
nence of this newly formed monarchy, but (a 
thing ſtrange, yet true) has a powerful tendency 
to render wars leſs frequent and leſs ruinous. In 
ſeverul inſtances recorded in the preceding narra- 
tive, the military movements of Frederick defeat -· 
ed with liitle bloodſhed the ambitious deſigns of 
his enemies; and one example will ſtill occur, in 
which; by merely brandiſhing the ſword, he main- 
Kind b . 1. eee we prevented a 

DIS 219; 2 8001 10  conlfla- 
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conflagratign, there, which mult; have finally: in. 0H AP. 
volyedithe remoteſt countries of Europe. . 
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+ Taprovide the means of ſubſiſtence and deſence z. I. 
is, doubtlels,cthe fir lt duty. of a king who, deſeryes attention 
the honourable appellation of ſhepherd. of. hit rng den 


Ble, the language of an age, which 1gnorance.; 


has affected to deſpiſe, and yanity. attempted. to ment ook 
deride, yet, in which, the true principles of limited.jecs. 


monarchy (the moſt ancient and moſt natural of 
all governments). were clearly aſcertained, and 
manfully aſſerted. To feed, and to defend, ap- 
plies equally to a nation and to a flock; ; but men 
have higher demands on their royal paſtor. Their 
phyſical and moral powers are ſuſceptible of im- 


provement; and that prince who neglects to im- 


prove them, is wanting in his duty. Let, in the 
faſhionable ſyſtems of modern politicians, natio · 
nal wealth is regarded as ſynonymous! with natio- 
nal bappineſs. To the increaſe of productive an- 
duſtry, and the augmentation of public revenue, 
both health and education are ſacrificed without 
ſeruple. Children are prematurely condemned to 
ignoble and diſtorting toil 3 and that trade which 
produces moſt money is always held the beſt, 
ds if there were not an eſſential difference between 
the wholeſome, labours of the field, and the pining - 
reſtraints of ſedentary drudgery. Where wealth 

is 
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eger ber eg esta g ue. luxurpywill afford 


VT. the principal ſouree of enjoyment ; and to gratify 


the demands of one part of the community, heavy 
durdens muſt be impoſed on the other. Rut theſe 
impoſitions, however oppreſſive, will not long ſuf- 
ice to defray the extravagance of government, 
and to ſupply the expences of individuals, enhanc- 
ed by the exorbitance of taxes. One difficulty 
will ſucceed to another; and while mercenary de- 
claimers perplex, mercenary traders will ſophiſ- 
ticate; till, amidſt envied enjoyments, and boaſted 
_ "refinements, there hardly remains a fingle maxim 
that is not fraught with error, or a ſingle article 
that 1s not mixed with poiſon. Vet ſuch is the 
efficacy of the natural advantages of fertility of 
loi and of local ſituation, and ſuch the real im- 
-portance of manufactures and induſtry, that, not- 
iwithitanding the greateſt moral corruptions, a 

= commercial nation may not only continue to ex- 
iſt, but even _ to flouriſh, * 
r 


His regu=: - The condition oft the Pruflian a was 
aer totally the reverſe. Inſtead of natural advantages, 


for thoſe vt. was neceſſary to change nature, to drain mar- 
ee hes, to open foreſts, to ſtop the inundations of 


rivers, and to. repair the ravages of the peſtilence. 
Until theſe obſtacles were removed, many dif. 


tricts could not be inhabited with ſafety to health; 
which 
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eye, that the fare of his ſubjects, however coarſe 


of Providence had given it; pure from foreign 
admixture and compoſed of materials deſtined 
for human nouriſhment. Idle pretenders to the 
art of healing were diſmiſſed with ridicule and 
contempt, and their dangerous noſtrums prohi- 
bited from ſale under ſevere penalties. Temper- 
_ ance and frugality, the great ſafeguards of health, 
were not only enforced as moral duties, but re- 
warded as public virtues; and though every 
branch of uſeful induſtry was encouraged, yet the 
encouragement of different branches varied in 
proportion, not merely to their commercial bene- 
fits, but to their ſalutary, or at leaſt innocent, ef- 
fects. By this attention, his Majeſty obtained a 
double aim; and while he conſulted the healthof 
his people, provided a ſeminary for his army. The 


and ſimple, 'ſhould be at leaſt ſuch as the bount 


robuſt peaſants and hardy workmen employed „ 24] 


the forge or in the mine, ſupplied ſoldiers of a 
very different ſtamp from the refuſe of thoſe ſeden- 


' tary profeſſions; that feed the captieeofifaſbidn, 
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1 A1 Siebentage meer. ofredunen, Frede- 

is diſt- uml 1 — cetiagt_ 
gence in 

| providing be determined to make new mens; and his fueceſs 

1 was; ſo; happy, that the appellation of- Hruſſia, 

i by i. Ay which, at his acceſſion, had been a germ of ve. 

perſons, Proach, became, long befare his demiſe, an epi- 

chet of honour. As language is the great bond 

which connects, as * as the chief badge that 

diſtinguiſhes, the. nations. of the car th, his Majeſ- 

ty ſpared neither pains nor coſt, to allure inſtrue- 

tors froin Saxony, the principal ſeat of German 

elegance, who might reform the barbarity of his 

Pruſſians, equally contemptible for the impurity 

of their dialect, and the groſſneſs of their manners. 

By his munificence and encouragement, that pro- 

feſſion which is the molt laborious and the moſt 

uſeful, but which vulgarity will never be inclined; 

to. feſpedt, nor niggardlineſs willing to reward, 

was rendered both lucrative and honourable; and 

his, uninterrupted attention through the Whole 

courſe; of his reign, to what vanity and folly, will 

regard as a very humble object of royal care, pro- 

e reg ihne. as _ —— to be 


He re- Feder. as es common father of All bla fub- — 


ceives and : 


protects jedts, procured for e ſchoolmalters from, 
the ſeſu - 8 20 Saxony; 
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_ Sakonyzowhile/ithe! more diſtiniguiſhed"orders'of 14 ab! 


ſociety, and bf thoſe the moſt conſpicuous for ta- 
lents aud induſtry, were traihed under his imme- 


VII. 


its, coy... 
diate eye and provided with the ableſt inſtructors tracy to 


the S8 


from France und Italy. That enlightened prince of his lite» 
diſdained the velgar objection, that he preferred n, 


*ftrangers to natives; he preferred knowledge to 
ignorance; and tefinement to barbarity; and it was 
for the improvement of his Germans, that he ſpared 
neither pains, nor money, nor flattery, to engage 
earned and ingenious foreigners to fix their reſi- 
dence in his dominions. This great obje& had 
long occupied his attention, when an order of 
monks, ſingular in its origin, and more ſingular 
in its progreſs, uniting knowledge with bigotry, 


craft with enthuſiaſm, and concealing under the 


maſk of Chriſtian humility, the ardour of enter. 


priſe and the ſpirit of ambition, alarmed the je- 


louſy of kings and miniſters, and excited the en- 


vy of poets and academicians. The tyranny i 


Pombal, the ſuperſtition of a Charles III. and the 
terror of a Lewis XV. conſpired with the wit of a 
Voltaire, and the ſophiſtry of a D'Alembert, to 
perſecute and deſtroy the Jeſuits; of all religious 
orders, doubtleſs, the moſt ambitious and the 
moſt daring; but, at the ſame time, the moſt 


learned, the moſt decent, and the moſt "uſeful, pl, 
To theſe unhappy and perſecuted men, whoſe" de. 
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my 
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vrenched the heart, endeavoured to diſſuade him 
from protecting an order of monks, who had ſur- 
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gradation / was felt the more ſenſibly ãn proportion 
to the exaltation of their former ſtate/ Frederick 


i, finefs of education, their unrivalled merit had 
hien long and univerſally aeknowledged- Adin. 
k(ructors of youth, his Majeſty detmed them a 
bot valuable acquiſition 'and when the ſenten- © 
tious D' Alembert, whoſe boaſted philoſophy never 


paſſed the activity of all the remaining Catholic 
prieſthood,” in their intrigues for ruining his af- 
fairs during the ſeptennial war, Frederick return- 
ed an anſwer, that will for ever diſtinguiſh-him 
above his literary correſpondents, whoſe intellec- 
tual talents he could admire, while he diſdained 
thuir littleneſs of ſoul. He acknowledges that 
the Jeſuits had done him many ill offices, but af- 
ems That where no offence has been given, 
no clemeney can be-exerciſed ; and you furely/? 
(adureſſi ig the pretended philanthropy of D'Alem- 
nt) # will not reproach me for doing acts of 
[ Kindneſs, and returning good for evil, to men of 
I profetlions an of all religions. At this age 
of the World, it is time to practiſe philoſophy, and 
to reſtrain ſpeculation. Good deeds are more 
uſeful to the public than refined theories and in- 
genius ſyſtems.” 


By 


ADE! © RBIVE ROCK U. 


Ry dhe ſame liberal principle; his Majeſty re- SY by | 
gulated his encouragement of men of merit, and 1, 

his protection of uſeful arts. During his whole TI ſide. 
reign, royal munificence to learning ſhone in its — 
full luſtre.. Hiſtory and the Belles Lettres form- munifi. 


cence for 


ed ſhis peculiar, department; but he knew that it promoting 
became a prince, to promote and remunerate the ns qr 
ſucceſsful cultivation of every branch of /know- ae as 
| ledge. Ignorant of Greek, and ignorant of geo- the means 
metry beyond the bare elements, he equally re- 3 
warded the erudition of a D'Argens and à Bi- 

taubé, and the mathematical and phyſical im- 
provements of a Euler, a Maupertuis, and a La | 
Grange. Each ſucceeding year was diſtinguiſhed ' 

by the diſcovery of new objects of diſcerning 
-bounityz and as his Majeſty advanced in life, he 
felt ſtill more deeply the importance of education. 

* Itry all means,“ he ſays, to reform or pre- 

vent abuſes, and labour continually to improve 
the univerſities, the colleges, and even the vil- 
lage ſchools. Thirty years muſt elapſe before the 
Pruſſians can expect to reap the full fruits of my 
induſtry. But poſterity will enjoy them 3 and 1 
already enjoy, by anticipation, the pleaſure of 
procuring for Fo _— this ineſtimable ad- 
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6 BA A Whem men are nouriſhed; defended; and ellu- 


cated much doubtleſs has been done; et all this 


es 
4-Astor miy-be- done for the ſole benefit uf a maſter. 


enjoy» 107 
ment. 


Under the oppreſſive ariſtocracies of Greece and 
Rome, two thirds of the human ſpecies wete com- 


demned to ſervitude; and of theſe numerous 


ſlaves, many were poliſhed by arts, and many cul- 
tivated by ſcience. The intereſt of thoſe, -whoſe 
property they were, abundantly provided for their 
ſubſiſtence and defence; and their agreeable qua- 


lities of mind or body often ſhared, and often en- 


livened, their maſters enjoyments. Yet with all 
theſe advantages, they were as completely miſer- 
able-as-wretches liable, at every moment; to be 
the ſports of caprice, or the victims of cruelty. 


Equally .miſerable would be the condition of the 


Pruſſians, were their government really that mili- 


tary deſpotiſm which it has ſometimes appeared to 
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careleſs ſpectators, when viewed through the de- 
luſive medium of ignorance or prejudice. But 
upon a more accurate examination, we ſhall find 


„tat Frederick thought nothing done for his ſub- 


The Pruſ. preciſely in the ſame ſenſe. Vet all are, or ought 


ſian go- 


jects, unleſs he procured them enjoyment, and that 
"enjoyment could never be complete, unleſs accom- 
panied by liberty. The meaning of that word has 
been infinitely varied; and there are not any two 
nations in ancient or modern times, who uſed it 
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toſbe⸗ agraed;nhiitxo conllitate civil liberty, there a A B 


muſt be equal laws, and: thoſe unpartially,cxecuts 


edj:thatjuftice muſt be protuptly, equitably, and vernment 
cheapiy adminiſtered; and that the nation at lange. oped 


ſhouldo be: entitled to expreſs, its ſenſe of public 


tic. 18m 


meaſures; and to conſine the exertions of execu- 


tive power within the ſphere, of public good. A 
to the firſt! parts of this deſcription, the Pruſſian 
guiſſied advantages. The laws of Frederick are 
not only good and juſt, but being made by a man 
who knew the power of words, are ſhort, deter- 
minate, and eaſily underſtood. Of the law's ob- 
ſcurity, expenſiveneſs, or delay, there is leſs oc- 
eaſion to complain than in any kingdom on earth; 
and during the greater part of his reign, after he 
had reformed his courts of juſtice, there ſcarcely 
occur, in a ſpace of ay n three inſtances 
pots unn, * , $3235 2915159 
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Wa, Vet it may poſſibly "a alleged. thatabe-Pruſſizns Its true 


however well they were governed, enjoyed not 
any ſhare in the public adminiſtration, and cauſd 
not therefore feel themſelves much intereſted, i in 
che public good. But in this argument, the. al- 
ſumption is falſe, and the conſequences exronegus. 
In his various dominions, Frederick acknowledg- 
en pleaſure the ſtates of each provincg: they 


nature and 
principle. 
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metſregularly at ſtated times, in national aſſem - 
legiſlation; liſtened patientiy to their advines 
committed to them the adminiſt ration of their in · 
ternal government, and entruſted thum wWithothe 
collection of their provincial contributions. Theſe 


inſtitutions, which his Pruſſian Majeiby/introduc- 
a l and confirmed, repreſent not the image of a 
military deſpotiſm, but rather breathe the genuine 


ſpirit of juſt monarchy, which of all governments 
promiſes the greateſt ſhare of public happineſs, 
and. which was immemorially eſtabliſhed in that 


warlike diviſion of Germany between the Viſtula 


and the Elbe (the preſent centre of the Pruſſian 
power), from which the European nations have 
derived the liberal and manly portion of their po- 


litical, ſyſtem. Ibe generous ſeeds of freedom, 


baying chus revived in their native ſoil, may be 
expected long to flouriſh, and although it will be 
regretted by ihoſe who themſelves enjoy liberty in 
its full extent, that this patriot king did not crown 
his great work, and, enforcing manners by law, 
render that conſtitutional and unalterable, which 
is in ſome meaſure caſual and arbitrary; yet with 
the education which that extraordinary man gave 
the princes of bis family, a king of Pruſſia cannot 
be ſuſpected of wiſhing to govern deſpaticallyz and 
ſhauld: he ever entertain that mad project, it is 
bim | boldly 


1 
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boldly inflavared by- = Prifitar niniſter6f Bins, & 
eee been nn 
worthy ſueceſſor could not hope 6 enjoy 6 pee 
ful: of durable reign.” Bits „H ν,j] Le; 
stoff '.anoitydittt6% 14” 8 


In analyfing national e e * 
a component purt, becauſe without liberty chere es — 
cannot be ſecurity, and without ſecurity | there fans. 
cannot be enjoyment. To inſure the faithful exe 
cution of juſt laws, it is neceſſary that the people 
at large ſhould have an influence in enacting and 
adminiſtering them; but the degree to which that 
influence ſhould extend, and the mode in which 
it ſnould be exerted, are circumſtances concerning 
which no two political writers are perfectly agreed. 
The.) different forms, therefore, of juſt govern - 
ment (for deſpotiſm or tyranny! is an abuſe, hes 
ther it be exerciſed by one or ten thouſand) muſt 
be relative to the national character; and opiiion, 
to which all human concerns are ſubordinate, will 
render that ſyſtem good in one country, Which 
would be bad in another. To men pampered 
with indulgence, and intoxicated" with weulth, 
whoſe freedom of action too often degenerates into 
injury, and whoſe freedom of ſpeech not uncom- 
monly ends in inſult, where, even of the higher 
ranks, ks the young can only be entertained" 


Y 1 amidſt 
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SHARE nn oanibedl and many 
n of the/old can only be roufed by the uaſtructive 
ſtimulants of politics and of play, it willi not be 

eaſy to comprzhend what can be the enjoyments 

of a nation, whoſe point of honour is obediende, 

whoſe' pleaſures are purchaſed by tail, and whoſe 

frugal luxuries are ſeaſoned by habitual tempe- 

rance, whoſe amuſement and delight conſiſt in 

the performance of their civil and military duties, 

and whoſe deareſt reward is the approbation of 

their ſuperiors. To appreciate exactly the rela- 

tive enjoyments of individuals, who act from dif- 

ferent motives, and aſpire to different ends, is 
impoſſible; becauſe, where no ſimilarity prevails, 

no compariſon can be made. But in eſtimating 
nmuational felicity, and particularly that of Pruſlia, 
we” may be aſſiſted by two conſiderations equally 
TER by import tant and palpable. Tf happineſs conſiſt in 
their per- HKion, that nation cannot be miſerable, whoſe 


ſevering 


_ - and prof. "Unctaſing tranſactions have been always profper- 


eben,, Gus. A people who in the eourſe of forty years 
ttlpie their population, and triple their revenues, 
whoſe operations, domeſtie and foreign, have been 
crbwned with unexampled ſueceſs, who, amidſt 

iche grenteſt and toſt glorious wars recorded in 
modern hiſtory, have improved their agricuſture 

tic extended their manufactures to a degrex al- 

mot incredible, and who from obſcurity and con- 


Or PREDERICK I,” 


been employed in ſuch a perpetual ſeries of petſever> 
ing and proſperous exertion; as could not fail, not- 
withſtanding the occaſional calamities of wary to 
afford an extraordinary balance in favour of pub- 
lic; happinelsl That the Pruſſians enjoyed this 
happineſs, and referred it to its true cauſe, the 
events, the hiſtory of which might ſerve to revive 
the obſolete virtue of patriotiſm, and to teach the 
true duties of citizens, to thoſe who have long 
Wen the Pruſſians as ſlav e. 


ee il of Kalin, 4 4885. \ lefe and by - 
5 10 provinces of Pomerania and Brandenburgh fin _ 
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tampt have riſen to the higheſt rank of national re. CHAR, 
non muſt both collectively; and individually have VIE 


— 


deſtitute of defence. A body of, 29,900 Swedes 282 


advanced towards Stettin, from which they inteud. 


ed to invade and ravage the centre of the Profliag. 


monareby., In this emergency, the ſtates of Po- 
merania aſſembled ſpeedily, aud ſpontaneouſly, and 


ods 
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31 


raiſed a body of 5000 infantry with a proportional © 


number of huſſars. Their generous example was 

followed by the ſtates of Brandenburghʒ and theſe 
bodies of volunteers, who {continually increaſed 
in number, ſerved not only to defend the fortreſſes 


of Magdebourgh and Stettin during the Whole 


courſe 


| 
N 
fl 
| 
+ 
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Sn Ap courle of the ſeptennial war, but alſcſto ſupply 
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ſeaſonably mixed witli the ſtanding forcgs, con-: 


8 


wibuted more to Frederickꝰs neee e the 
mercenaries in his ſervice. In every provinte and 


Ion every diſtrict,  focieties and individuals exerted 


their utmoſt efforts to oppoſe -foreigh- domination. 
In Pruſſian Lithuania, preſident Domhardt pre- 
ſerved the king's ſtuds by diſtributing them uong 
the peaſants; and employed the Whole revenues 
of his province in repairing the villages burnt by 
the Ruſſians. When the king's army wanted 


horſes, Mr. Blumenthal preſented his Majeſty with 


4000 horſes at one time, from the inhabitants of 


| Magdeburgh, and Halberſtadt: and in the idif- 


tricts of Minden and Raverſberg, which had fat: 


len into the hands of the enemy, the inhabi- 


Circum- 
ſtances 
® which ſe- 


cure the 


tants expelled with diſgrace the deſerters of 'their 
prines in the moment of his difficulties, and com- 


pelled them by threats or force to join their ref- 


pective regiments. It belongs to nations, who 
bbalt tlie pre eminence of their political inſtituti- 


ons, to rival the virtues of the Pruſſians in de. 


my their RC and euere ern 
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principles alone, it would be reaſonable to pre- 
dict theiduration of the monarchy; yet omnthis * 


uy 


deeply imphamted; and too widely diffuſed; tb be on AP. 
ſoon r aa ſily eradicated. From conſidering theſe 


VII. 


ſtability 


* 8 


fubject I peak not with confidence; my work has — 5 


hitherto heen hiſtorical, and I wiſh not to wander 
in the field of conjecture. In the firſt tranſactions 
of his reign; the virtues of his preſent Majeſty 


and proj- 


perity. 


have ſtood the moſt trying compariſon, and wor- 
thily upheld che renown” of his illuſtrious prede- 


ceſſor. But the happineſs of a nation requires 


the aſſurance of greater ſtability than a ſingle life 


can afford; and even under this general aſpect, 
the Pruſſians enjoy very probable grounds of hope, 
that their condition will be as permanent as it is 
proſperous. By the acquiſitions which Frederick 


made (and which his ſucceſſor has uſed the wiſeſt 


means to maintain), their territories are enlarged 
to that juſt extent, which is proved by: thenex- 
perience of hiſtory to be the beſt adapted to foreign 
exertion and domeſtic tranquillity. Thee is 
a variable yet limited magnitude, within the 
bounds of which the ſprings of the political ma- 
chine are found to act with energy, and its wheels 
to move with harmony. Enlarged or dimi- 


niſhed beyond this due proportion, kingdoms are 1 
liable to periſh, through internal deravgementy'on r 
external violence. Againſt both theſe evils Fre: 


derick provided, by augmenting and conſolidating 


the 


VIEW OF THE REIGN 
wo the great body of his monarchy, which" (Except a 
ws for detached diſtricts that will probably be ex- 
one . more conveniently ſituate) E-. 
eee the Pregel, the Viſtula, che Elbe, 
and the Baltic, containing fifty chouſahd ſquare 
miles of well cultivated ſoil, communicating with 
che ſea; and interſected by great rivers joined by 
navigable canals, as well as enriched by inereaſing 
induſtry employed on objects of the firſt neceſſity, 
and therefore not liable to decay or diminution, 
through the introduction of rival manufactures, 
or che caprice of faſhion. From the well-authen- 
ticated accounts, which prove that the annual 
births in Pruſſia exceed the annual burials by the 
number of nearly 60,000, many years muſt elapſe, 
and dreadful calamities muſt happen, before the 
proſperity of ſuch a kingdom can become” retro- 
grade, or even ſtationary; and as this flouriſhing 
monasbhy:enjoys an intermediate ſituation among 
the three great continental powers, France, Auſtria, 
and Ruſſia, the mutual jealouſy of its nn 
muſt conipire to ere its ſecurity, y. 


910199 by 

tick But e aiſdaining 1 as adele 
the Em. object of his policy, had aſpired to a nobler aim; 
perors and. availing himſelf of the advantages which local 
og ſituation gave him, boldly aſſumed the balance, had 
Germanic reſiſted encroachments, and checked uſurpation. 
<4 This 


* 
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ficed by, old age, the gout, and the dropfy. The , 


| This-ardnoustaſk he renewad in kink many ale zh * 


ambitious, Jaſeph, who deeply regretted eee 


of Teſchen, endeavoured to recover poſſeſſion of J 2%, 
Bavaria, by tempting the Elector Palatine! with: 1785. 


the offer of a crown, and the ſovereignty of the 
Auſtrian Netherlands, under the revived deno- 
mination: of the kingdom of Auſtraſia,' This 
ing project, which was totally inconſiſt- 


ent with the faith of treaties, and which, if 


ſucceſsful, - would have given the Dutch a very 
dangerous -neighbour, and enabled the Empe- 
ror to boaſt that the vaſt extent of the Danube 
flowed through his provinces, was oppoſed by Fre- 
derick, and defeated, not by arms, but by the 
foreſight, wiſdom, and firmneſs of that accompliſn- 
ed prince. The houſe of Auſtria renounced: for 
ever this formidable deſign; and the Germanic 


union, an alliance merely defenſive, concluded at 
Berlin, the 23d of July 1785, between the king of 
Great Britain, his Pruſſian Majeſty, and the Elector 
of Saxony, placed the tranquillity of Germany on 


a firmer baſis than any on which it had ever before 
ſtood· To the ſame ſalutary treaty, Bavafla, 


Heſſia, the margrave of Anſpach and Bareui h many 


electors and many princes, gradually acceded; 


and Frederick ſpent his few remaining months 23 4d 
in conſolidating this * 170 Dil 1191 r 
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p. As he had choſen the beſt made of life, cuſtom 


lad rendered it the moſt agreeable.” Till his 


R dying day, he never interrupted his habitual ex- 


y 
Auguſt 


ertions for the public good; riſing at four in 


17, 1786; the morning, and employing many hours ſucceſ- 


fively with his three principal ſecretaries, in the 


three departments, of foreign affairs, domeſtic 
government, and the army; and dictating an- 
ſwers to letters and petitions from his ſubjects or 
ſtrangers. The governor of Potzdam then enter- 
ed, and received verbal orders reſpecting the 


daily duty of the garriſon. Ic was not till he had 
diſcharged theſe great offices of a king, that he 


admitted a ſurgeon, and ſometimes a phyſician, for 


a few minutes, though he was ſo ſwollen with the 
dropfy, that he could not move from his chafr, 
on which he at laſt remained day and night, be- 
cauſe he could not breathe in bed. His hours of 
fach recreation as his condition admitted, were 
ipent in the company of the counts Hertzberg, 
Swerin, Gortz, and the amiable and accompliſhed 


I #&24 


: count Lucheſini (who vill accept this teſtimony of 


my remembrance), with whom he converſed on 
ancient and modern hiſtory, on the news of the 


day, on literature and the arts, and above all, on 
"his favourite ſubjects of gardening and rural cco- 
| notay; ö uniformly prelerving the ſame ſerene and 
tranqui il countenance, and never betraying the 
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Calle ſymptom of bodily pain or mental ungak- CHAP, 
neſs. On the 16th of Auguſt, he dictated diſ- 2 
patches which would have done honour to the {4 
moſt accompliſhed ſecretary ; and on the day fol 
owing; while his friends read to him ſelect paſ- 
ſages from Cicero and Plutarch, which he had 
marked with his own hand, his ears ceaſed from 
hearing, his eyes became dim, and he died in a 
few hours without any convulſive motion. 


Such was Frederick, whoſe reign forms. the and cha- 
prominent feature, and whoſe character, to the a 
lateſt ages, will form the diſtinguiſhed ornament, 

of the eighteenth century, His mind, I hope, 
has been deſcribed in the preceding narrative. As 
to his perſon (for reſpecting ſuch a man, eyen 
trifles are important), he was of a delicate habit, | 
a ſlight make, and a low ſtature ; his body bend- | 
ing forward, and inclining to one fide, His com- | 
plexion was fair, his features prominent, his * | 
pect dignified and ſerene ; but his countenance 1 in | 
old age had contracted ſomething of ſternneſs ; p 
which being mixed however with ſenſibility, ap- 
peared evidently to proceed from the habitual ſen- 
ſation of a painful malady, not from ſeverity of 
character. In a ſtill unengaged attitude, neither 
moved by external impulſe, nor agitated by i in- 
. ternal emotion, his appearance was intereſting, N 
Ee though 
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en ap/though Hedate; but he no ſooner entered into 
VII. converſation, than his features animated and 
brightened, became infinitely moveable and ini- 

1 mitably expreſſive, varying with every ſhade of 
ſentiment, from the firmeſt fortitude to the moſt 
affecting tenderneſs. I ſaw him for the laſt time 
in his ſeventy- third year, in the midſt of his ad- 
miring court, dreſſed in his blue uniform, and in 

boots, both covered with duſt; for he had ſpent 

the whole morning on horſeback, reviewing 

26,000 men in the neighbourhood of Berlin. On 

that 0:cafion, his converſation with the foreign 
miniſters turned chiefly on Spalanzani's Phyſical 
Experiments, then a new ſubject, and ſurely. a 

moſt intereſting one, ſince they relate to nothing 

leſs than the perpetuation of men and animals. 

His Majeſty's obſervations marked his philoſophi- 

cal turn of mind and habitual gaiety of temper: 


but in a grave work, I ſhould not be forward to 
repeat all his remarks; becauſe Frederick, who 
diſdained the affectation, and deſpiſed the frivo— 
| ity, ſometimes negle cted the decencies, of modern 
manners. His mind, indeed, had been caſt in a 
mold, which, if I may uſe the expreſon, nature 
had long forgotten to uſe. His ardour of enter- 
priſe, and perſeverance of execution, his unremit- 
ted vigilance, and indefatigable induſiry, revived 
in one part of Europe the picture of thoſe tumul- 
tuous 
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tuous and warlike ages, when exertion was rouſed C H AP. 
VII. 


by difficulty, and firmneſs hardened by oppoſition. 
Yet in his memorable reign of forty- ſeven years, 
che ambitious conflicts of an Alexander and a 
Cæſar were uniformly directed by the political 
wiſdom of a Solon and a Numa, and perpetually 
brightened by the public virtues of a Titus and an 
Antonine. From contemplating his various and 
incomparable merit, I return with new ſatisfac- 
tion and increaſed confidence to the ſtateſmen and 


generals of ancient times, whoſe hiſtory, as relat- 


ed by Greek and Roman writers, can no longer 
be deemed an amplification altogether beyond 
nature, ſince the example of Frederick will ſerve 
to convince modern incredulity of the wonderful 
revolution that may be produced by the exertions 
of one man, in the republic which he guides, on 
the kingdom which he governs. | 
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